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PEERAGE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A revised and enlarged edition of the Development of 
Hindu Iconography was being contemplated by me, sinec its 
first edition (11)41) had run out of print several years ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the book, otherwise the need for its second edition could 
not have been felt in such a comparatively short time. When 
I was requested by the publishers to revise it for a second 
edition, I not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
much fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 
its original size. The topics dealt with in the first edition 
were mainly connected with the general principles, early 
types and monographic and iconometric technicalities. So 
I intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developmental aspects of the different groups of cult icons, 
and this intention was expressed by me in its preface. But 
due to various reasons none of the volumes could be published, 
though manuscripts of some of them were made ready for 
the press. Dr. Stella Ivramrisch, Professor of Fine Arts in the 
University of Calcutta at that time, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the chapters for publication in the Journal. Four 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Visnuite icons and 
one with those of Surya, were published in Volumes XIII, 
XIV and XVI of the same. Very few plates, however, 
could be inserted in them to illustrate the icons, the idea 
being that they would appear in the monograph, Visnu and 
Surya, to be brought out separately. After a great deal of 
progress had been made in this matter, the project fell 
through mostly due to the intransigence of the printers 
of those volumes of the Journal. Thus, my original inten¬ 
tion did not materialise, and when the second edition of the 
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book was taken up by the University Press, 1 utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syncretislic groups. In doing 
so, I confined myself mainly to their essential features 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and development. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces¬ 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahmanieal Hindu cults. 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the principal cult 
tenets, in order that groups of images illustrating them in an 
esoteric manner may be properly understood. The Yy an tar a 
Devatas, or the folk divinities, have been considered first, 
for they are the divine entities centering round whom the 
primitive cults of Bhakti first originated. I have included 
the monographic types of Ganapati, Karttikeya, LaksmT and 
Sarasvatl in this group, for I believe that these deities were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddesses. True it is, that compared with the original Vedic 
gods like India, Mitra, Vayu, Yanina and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Puranic order like Yisnu, Surya, Siva 
and Sakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them; but at the same time many features and ideologies 
that are distinctly Vedic in character are absorbed in them. 
Thus, various groups of icons associated with the. major 
Brahmanieal Hindu cults have been discussed in Chapters X 
and XI, where their composite character lias been deli¬ 
neated. Icons of Brahma and the Astadikpalas, as well 
as those of such accessories to the major cult deities, like 
Garuda, Nandin and the Ayudhapurusas, have been com¬ 
mented on in the first part (if the twelfth or the last chapter, 
the characteristic traits of various groups of syncretistic 
icons being dealt with in the second part. I can justifiably 
claim that I have been the first person to give a full and 
systematic consideration to these very interesting groups of 
images, only a few among which (Ilari-Hara, ArdhanarT^vara, 
Visnu-Lokesvara and Marttanda-Bhairava) having been inci¬ 
dentally noticed by previous scholars. Two sections, (a) and 
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(d), of Appendix A of the first edition (‘ linage worship and 
the Paficaratra ' and ‘ Dhulicitra ) have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and VI of the present edition, while two new 
topics, ‘ Tlie Ideology behind the Hindu linages ’ and ‘ Spine 
Pui'anie Deities in Vetlie Texts ’ have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. I have also changed the 
order of the two parts <.f Appendix B, giving precedence to 
Chapter 57 of the Urhatsamhit'l, the whole ol which with its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. There 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. , 
The first edition of the book contained only ten plates, 
six beiug reproductions of line blocks, the rest being of half-, 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces¬ 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as full 
as possible under the circumstances. Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
inusti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me in the< 
acquisition of a large number of photographs ( f images from ■ 
various Museums and other collections of Tndia, from which 
a fairly representative selection was made. I arn grateful 
to all of them for this help. I am also indebted to Sri I). P. 
Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, for the loan of 
Jive blocks from the collection of. the same. My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharatiya Vulva Bhavan 
(Bombay) and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta) 
for lending me nine and eight good Mocks from their respec¬ 
tive collections for reproduction in this edition. To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new ones which are lining 
reproduced in Plates VII and VIII. These as well as the new 
half-tone blocks were prepared by Messrs. Bharat Phototype 
Studio. 

In the selection of specimens for illustrations, I have 
been guided more by their monographic features, than by 
their artistic excellence, though a good many of the images 
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illustrated hero are also of a high order from the art point of 
view. Some of the best examples of Orissan sculptural art, 
notably those from Khiching (Mayurbhanj), have been 
reproduced here; many of them were not given their proper 
share of recognition by previous scholars. Images selected 
for illustration hail mostly from Northern, Eastern and 
Southern India, though images belonging to Central and 
Western India do not go unrepresented. It is true that 
many of the images selected belt ng to the category of the 
oft-reproduced ones; hut f found it necessary to select them 
for demonstrating my own interpretation about them with 
the help of textual and archaeological data. The attention 
of the readers may he drawn to one only among them in this 
connection. None of the early mediaeval reliefs of India 
possessing artistic merit, of a very high order has been repro¬ 
duced oftencr than the so-called Trimurti of Elephanta. 
But I have illustrated it again for substantiating my own 
suggestion about its true import (<•/. pp. 47(5-77). I would 
have been happy to include in the illustrations many images 
that have been least reproduced or that still remain unrepro- 
duoed. But the acquisition of good photographs of them has 
not been easy, and for dealing with the developmental aspect 
of the cult icons many of the well-known ones have been 
very useful. It may also he noted here that iconography is 
such a vast subject that it is impossible for any one scholar 
to do full justice to it. It requires a hand of earnest workers 
in the field to devote their energy and scholarship to the 
general as well as regional studies of this, fascinating branch 
of Tndology in order that many facets of the composite culture 
of India may he correctly interpreted. 

The Bibliographic Tndex in the first edition of this book 
has been replaced by a general Bibliography. A selective 
index (including entries only up to Appendix A) has been 
prepared in which modern place names and names 
ol modern authors have not been generally included. 

I have given a detailed list of contents, in which the numer¬ 
ous topics discussed in the different chapters are separately 
entered pagewise. I hope that it will be of much more use 
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to the readers than separate folio headings or very short 
summaries in the beginning of each chapter. The usual list 
of abbreviations lias also been inserted in its proper place. 
The list of illustrations with cross references, to chapters (in 
the case of line-drawings) and pages (in the case of half-tone 
reproductions) lias been carefully prepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledgements made in its end. 

I shall fail in my duty if T do not express here my grate¬ 
fulness to a number of persons who helped me considerably 
in seeing this edition through the press. Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, lately of the Hindu University, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the first eight chapters 
very carefully and helped me in correcting many misprints 
and slips ; his sad death two months ago has created a void in 
the field of scholarship, and it has been a matter of personal loss 
to me. Shri 8. K. Saraswati kindly read the final proofs 
of the added chapters and looked through the arrangement of 
the plates. Mrs. Dcvala Mitra, one of my former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological 
Department of India, kindly checked the references given in 
the first eight chapters and found out some mistakes which 
have been put in the errat-a. Shri Bratindranath Muklierjee, 
one of my students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
help to me in the preparation of the index. 1 am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without whose assistance it would have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, for me to sec this en¬ 
larged edition through the press. My cordial thanks are also 
due to Sri Sibendranath Ivanjilal, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta University Press, and his staff, particularly to Sri 
Asutosli Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Header, for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their prompt and earnest 
attention to my work. Lastly, I should like to express my 
gratitude to Sri S. C. Ghosh, the Treasurer, and Sri D. 
Chakravarti, the Registrar of the University of Calcutta, for 
the interest taken by them in the publication of this edition. 
The book was to have come out in the month of December, 
1955; I regret that due to some unforeseen circumstances its 
publication has been delayed. 
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There has been some inconsistency in the spelling of 
place names, and in spite of all endeavour, a lew errors have 
crept in. Most of these have been corrected in the errata. 
Some wrong references to plates in the text have also been 
set right in the list of illustrations. A few more slips might 
nave escaped my notice. 1 hope they are minor ones for 
which I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


(■amttta University, 
The if 1st of March, WHO. 


I itendra Nath Banerjka. 
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T. A. (J. Riio’s Elements of Hindu Iconotjruphij (Vols. I 
and 11, published undor the auspices of the Travaneore State 
in 1014 and ,10.10 respectively) has so long been and still is 
the standard work on the subject. Some other works on it, 
swell as II. Krishna Sastri's South Indian Gads and Goddesses, 
15. ('. Bhallachana's Indian Imaijes, Part 1, J. Dubreuil’s 
South Indian Iconography, the Brahmanieal section of 
N. K. Bhattasali's Iconography of the Buddhist and 
Hrah inimical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, etc., have 
been published since then. Krishna Sastri's and Duhreuil’s 
works, as their names imply, deal with the South Indian 
images only, while Bhwtlneharya's book treats of several 
North Kuban Hindu images of the Gupta and the post- 
(lupta periods. Phattasuli discusses the special features of 
the Brahnianical sculptures found mostly in Eastern Bengal. 
So none of these works can claim to he as full and 
comprehensive a/ the monumental work of T. A. Cl. Ttao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain features 
which are essential for the study of Hindu Iconography, 
llao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful iconographic 
texts (many of which were then unpublished, some are still 
so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, and reproduced 
numerous early and late mediaeval and some modern 
sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the same, but 
the development of the individual iconographic types has 
seldom been discussed by him. To show this development, 
it is not only necessary to study critically the, extant reliefs 
and single sculptures of the Gupta, Rushan and pre-Rushan 
periods, but a, careful and systematic handling of the 
numismatic and glyptic, remains of India of the same periods 
is also indispensable. When earlier sculptural types of gods 
and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian coin and seal 
devices help us remarkably' in determining the mode of their 
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representation in the remote past. To refer to one or two 
instances: The Buddha type on Kanishka’s coins, the CJaja- 
Laksnif device on the coins of Bahusatiinita, Azilises and 
Kajuvula, and the ' V a rah a avatnra ’ one on the ‘ Adivaraha 
drauunas of flic (lurjara Pratilnira king Bhoja I, fully show 
how they were based on the contemporary representations of 
the same divinities in Indian plastic art. 

Not only have the above-mentioned data not been 
utilised bv ltao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphie 
ones also leave not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work, and it must he said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of leaching the subject to the Post-(Jraduate 
students of the Calcutta I’niversity, I left the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and lirst-haud study of 
not only such archaeological data, Inil also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early iconographie types of Hindu divinities as deteimin- 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself, and 1 intend to follow it tip with two more volumes 
dealing w’ith the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

In the first chapter of (bis book, after giving an idea 
about the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials bandied in its scientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
about the antiquity and origin of image-worship in India. 
In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the fourth 
and fifth chapters I have show n how the ancient Indian coins 
and seal-impressions can materially help us in ascertaining 
the early iconographie tyjies of a number of Hindu divinities 
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and their emblems, many of which would have otherwise 
remained unknown to us. In the sixth chapter I have 
elaborately discussed the technique of the leonoplastic art in 
India with the help of a variety of indigenous texts, few of 
which were critically studied by the previous writers on the 
subject. I have also discussed there the various factors which 
contributed to the development of this art in India and the 
nature and extent of their individual contributions, in the 
seventh chapter have been explained the various technical 
terms and terminologies that are frequently to be found in 
monographic texts, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to every student of Hindu Iconography. In the eighth and 
last chapter the Indian canons of fconomeiry have been 
discussed, a proper understanding of which is necessary for 
the study of this subject. In course of this I have instituted 
a brief comparison of the Indian canons with those followed 
by the ISgyptiau and the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. 
It has been found necessary to add three appendices to my 
book, in the second one of which I have re-edited the 
iconomctric text entitled ' Pratinutnianatahsamm ' with 
translation and notes. In all these tasks I have often referred 
to the views of various previous writers: reasons have of leu 
been adduced by me, whether I accepted or rejected them. 
1 may submit here that my method in the above studies is 
mainly objective, and 1 have approached the subject chiefly 
as a student of history and archaeology. This is the reason 
why 1 could not utilise some comparatively recent publica¬ 
tions of eminent authors, which, remarkable as they are, 
treat Iconography from an angle different from that of mine. 

Ton plates arc appended to this work, the first live of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Air. S. Rancrjec, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and seal- 
devices and sculptures; the last four plates are reproductions 
of the reverse figures of some coins and of a few seal- 
impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, fifth and 
the seventh chapters of iiiv hook. Figures 1, 2, Jl in plate 
No. AT illustrate my observations contained in the last 
chapter : figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad proportions 
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of the height of n liimum body followed bv modern artists of 
the West, 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages- are necessary. J have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight rnodilicat'on; for example, J have 
invariably used in in place of in to denote an anus para. In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I lane usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. "Hut sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.y., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks; 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio¬ 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Kir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
I take tiiis opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always cherish for him. 1 am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son. Dr. Kyarnaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, for the encouragement 
I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain over grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department. Dr. IT. C. Bnyehaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which 1 have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. (’. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli¬ 
gation by kindly allowing me to use tlie manuscript copy of 
‘ Pmtimfinwnalaksanain ' which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stoll a Kramriseh, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through most of the book, while it was 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now oiv> of mv colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get-up of 
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tlie book and in other matters. I am also much indebted to 
Dr. N. -N. .Law, the learned editor of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, for kindly allowing me to utilise several blocks 
which were prepared at his expense to illustrate two of my 
articles published in his Journal. I should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles published in 
their respective Journals. 1 cannot but be grateful to the 
different authorities of the Indian Museums, especially 
Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities of the 
British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, all 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different topics 
discussed in the book occurred to me when the particular 
sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations; T can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Iconography. 
It is for my readers to judge how far I have been successful 
in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 
1st December, 1941. 


Jitendra Nath Banerjea. 
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CHAPTER I 

Study of Hindu Iconography 

The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eilcon) means a figure re¬ 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, beta, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rupa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con¬ 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting v to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono¬ 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings ( tankas ) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc.., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Della Sett a, in the work on 
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Religion and Art has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, “ The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding^ principle in their art.” 1 Foucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India. 2 Thus, this intimate associa¬ 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono¬ 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the monographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sidelight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 


1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have gone 
too far when he remarks in the same place tha-t " the architecture as well as the 
sculpture (of India), which has always been intimately connected therewith, was 
never and nowhere employed for secular purposes." That there certainly flourished 
a well-developed secular art, which was mainly utilised in the building of royal 
palaces and in the construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not 
only by the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture was 
employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at times endowed with 
somo sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

* Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art , Ch. I, pp. 10-13; pi. 1. 
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help us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the dayoba or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under¬ 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukleha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them¬ 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yakginls, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu¬ 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that there is “ a consider¬ 
able number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
regarding which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them are,” 1 has 


1 J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India , 2nd ed., p. 104. 
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been modified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem¬ 
bers of rival sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe. 1 But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—HiranyakasSipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo¬ 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarlsvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lihgas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvati, Surya and 
Ganapati, which four, along with the central linga, sym¬ 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 


1 But reference may be made to the story of the impalement of the Jainas 
through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of Southern India, viz., Tirujfi&na- 
sambandha; a less known era used to be current among the Saivas there, the 
initial year of which dated from this event. 
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Vaignava, Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya and iSaiva. Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past. 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smartas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Smrtis like those of 
Manu and Yajfiavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
( paflcopasana , pafwdyatana pnjd). Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this connection to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakulisa in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravastl. Like the latter, he is seated on a double- 
petalled lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and his 
hands are in the dharma-cakra mudra. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel ( dharma-cakra ) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and 
goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconography 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
decadence of art in particular localities in different periods 
can be easily demonstrated with the help of images found 
in those places. The study of a Buddha image of Sarnath 
belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a Brahmanical 
or Buddhist hronze or stone image of Magadha or Bengal of 
the early P&la period would not fail to impress on the student 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious art and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic activities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed ; on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are .also at times clear 
indicators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 
which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo¬ 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them¬ 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image¬ 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
also to classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
Of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, reliefs 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear¬ 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani¬ 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early monographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO aaO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha), we arc struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not so far 
been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of 
the second or the third century A.D.; but when we find the 
devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat¬ 
ing the features of either of these divinities definitely described 
by the die-cutters as such, it will not at all be presumptuous 
to conclude that these forms arc some of those in which the 
two abovenamed gods used to be plastically represented during 
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the period. It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the various ways of representing Tndra (very easily identi¬ 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapi£a, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamdyun. 1 This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa¬ 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states, 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.* 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols ( riipa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Rushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observation, " . . • the importance of these 

i Indian Historical Quarterly , 1938, Vol. XIV, pp. 293-308. 

* Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the coin-types 
of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. The former state had a cult 
of Poseidon Hippios. “ The god holding a trident stands beside his horse'*; 
Dionysus and Hermes were the gods of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
reverse devices of her coins : C, Rcltman, Greek Coins , p. 173, 

&-1854 B 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” * 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 
On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descriptions 
of the iconographic features of the deities, the erection of 
whose shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to 
the erection of a puja-silii-praMm round the shrines of 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
such divinities as BhavanT, KatyayanI, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavlra and others; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective royal insignia ( mtidra ). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta ruler Samudragupta, who seems to have been a devout' 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garuda as his special r&janka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutmadahka- 
svavisayabhukti-Sasanayncnnadyupdya-scvdkrta); we know 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala rulers of 
Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugdtas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the symbol representing the 
preaching of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 


1 CoomariiBwamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art , pp. 44, 45. 
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insignia, and we very often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sada£iva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter; thus, the copper¬ 
plate grant of Mahasamanta Srlmad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Southern Bengal, contains a very beauti¬ 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Cfaruda on its reverse side; the iconographic 
details are interesting. 1 Many and various such instances 
can be cited, which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us w'ith interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rcjveda, as I shall show fully in the 
next chapter, contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 

1 The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asntosh Museum, 
Calcutta University. It was discovered in tlie Sunderbans, and presented to the 
Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, its Curator. 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read 
between the lines, will enable us to know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 
which will throw light on our subject. The (irhya sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period, and the 
dharma- and the artha-Sastras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied, 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Brahmanical literature will help us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature which is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again, 
incidental monographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as also mono¬ 
graphic and iconometric canons appearing in some of the 
early and late puranas, are of immense value, nay indis¬ 
pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another class 
of literature which throws casual light upon some aspects 
of our subject is the accounts of foreign travellers who make 
interesting observations on’ particular religious practices of 
the people of India. 

But the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahabharata was not composed in 
one period and by one particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is that 
some late puranie texts like the Dcvibhagavata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight Vyasasmost of these, how¬ 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. 
In fact, the word vyasa primarily means arranger or compiler, 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the monographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
this floating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 
of the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven r?is, like Bhrgu, Atri and Va^i^ha, or 

i Devibh&gatatam, Vangavaai Edition, Bk. I, Chapter 3, verses 96-88. Some 
of these names such os Bvayambhii, Prajapati, Utanas, Brhaspati, Savitf, Yarns, 
Maghavan, Vaiii^ha, S&rasvata and others are significant* 
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legendary artists like Yi6vakarma and Maya. 1 The Matsya- 
purana refers to eighteen expounders of the VdstuMstras, 
among whom mention may be made of Ya6istha, Vi6vakarm5, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and Brhaspati. 3 The Mdnasdra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Manasara, Manabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that in some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Brhatsamhita (L 11, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
Vdst.udastras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists from Brahma, the creator (Vdstujndnamathdtah 
Kanmlabhavanmuniparampardyatam), and Utpala, while com¬ 
menting on it, says that the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and 
others ( Kamalabhavad Brahmanah sakdsdnmunmam Gargd- 
dlnam yat pdramparyena yatam prdptamiti). The Manasdra 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists (Gilpin) in its 
section of Silpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mahavigvakarma; his four faces are named 
ViSvabhu (the eastern), Vigvavid (the southern), ViSvastha 
(the northern) and ViSvasrasta (the western); from the east 
face was born ViSvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face T vast a, and from the west Manu; ViSvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Tndra, Surendra, Vai^ravana and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Siitragrahi (the draughtsman- 
designer), Yarddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 


1 The names of these fiapta Rsis are invoked in various connections. They 
were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the earliest and best promulgators 
of the Bhagavata lore according to the Ndrayantya section of the Mahdbhdrata . 
a Matsya-puranam, Yangavasi Edition, Ch. 262, verses 2-4 

Bhfguratfirvah$tha6ca Vifoakarmd Mayastathd i 
Natado Nagnajiccaiva ViSalaktah Purandarah || 

Brahma Kumdro NandUah Saunako Garga eva ca 1 
Vasudevo'niruddhatca tathd Sukra-Bfhaspatt 
AftadaJaite vikhydtd Vdstu&dstropadeiakdh fj 
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the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the sastras, the 
Sutragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Yarddhaki in the rules 
of proportions ( md na karmajna) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. 1 The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything ( sthapanaya - 
rhah), and as he was stMpanddhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati; Sutragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Ydstuiastras. There are four orders of 6ilpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an deary a, the second is well-informed about &ruti , 
the lines and the sastras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the srutis and citralcarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu 2 and merciful. The 
fruttiastra (treatises about iUlpa, mdna, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam) , and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor (vino, 6ilpi vina gurum ); as the knowledge of this 
6&stra is unobtainable without the aid of a Gilpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Mdnasara 
(Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it 
contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


1 Acharya, Mdnasara, Chapter 2, \v. 5-9; on other occasions the author 
refers to his predecessors; Ch. 1, v. 2; Ch. 70, v. 68. 

*. The word balabandhu has not been translated by me. In the MHrkan4eya 
Pur&ya. Balabandhu is the name of one of the sons of Manu Raivata; in the 
V&yu Parana , a son of Bhrgu in the 10th Dv&para is known by the same name, 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, “ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” ( Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ” ( H11A , p. 71). In 
the above passages from Mana sura we have a textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
how'ever, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to a great extent. Resting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, it became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the lines and forms 
in architecture. This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and other places. 

The Vastu£astra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsya-purana just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimalaksana and 
Gitralaksana. Thus, Varahamihira, in Chapter 67 of his 
Bfhatsavrihitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while dealing 
with the characteristic signs of images and their measure¬ 
ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Va&stha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Vastu£astropade£akas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and VaSistha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsarphita, 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two 
previous writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, 6ilpa 
treatises actually passed current in their names at a 
comparatively early period ; otherwise Utpala, who flourished 
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in the tenth century A.D., could not have quoted passages 
from them. The art treatise, entitled Citralak§ana (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
being available), which has beexi edited by Laufcr, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, is sometimes referred to as Nagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit was probably also the 
author of a work, Pratinidlaksana by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitd, 
the first line of which runs, “ Asyam sake&anicayam soda£a 
dairghyena Nagnajitprokiam ,” Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, “ Nagnajitproklam Pratinmlaksane asyam 
mukhaip sake&anicayain sodasdiiguldni or this Pratinid¬ 
laksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Ka&yapa and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya. IJtpala quotes extensively from Ivasyapa in his 
commentary, while many monographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The iSilpasastra ascribed to Katiyapa is 
called the KdAyapiya, known also as the Am&umadbheda (or 
rather forming a part of the A msum-adbheda). 1 Agastya is 
the reputed author of the work entitled Sakaladhikara 
about which Ram Raz makes this interesting observation: 
“ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation, is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Manasara, the 
largest at present of my collection ”. a A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
in the name of Maya and edited by T. Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
above. Many other texts like VMvakanmvataraUstra 


1 it has been edited in the Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

2 Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus , p. 8. 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Rao rendered a first-rate service to all its students 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, when many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many other £lpa works, most of which have not yet been 
edited, while others are known only from quotations in 
various known tilpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanat- 
kumara Vdstu.iastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Purviicaryas like Candra, Yaina, Blirgu, 
Afigiras, Yyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatiya-Hlpaddstra 
is referred to in Aufrecht’s Gataloyns Catalogorum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prccha which 
may be the same as Aparajita-vdstu&htra attributed to 
Vi^vakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above. 1 
Extensive anthological works containing texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 
belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting were composed, and 
mention can be made of one such work, viz., Manasara, 
referred to above, which has been already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
a less comprehensive scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; this is 
Mdnasollasa, which is itself a part of A bhilasitdrtha- 
cintdmani, a bigger anthology dealing with various topics, 
said to have been compiled by the Calukya king Some^varadeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.I). King Bhoja of 

1 Devatamurti-praharanam , Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer of the 
introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose tfilpa. character cannot be 
definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz’s remarks on the Hlpatastras of the Hindus 
are worth quoting in this connection : " It is true that the Hindus were in 
possession of numerous treatises on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively 
are called the fiilijafiastra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There 
appears to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 64, standard 
treatises on the above-mentioned arts. In a series of memorial verses proscribed 
among the artists are recorded the names of the authors or titles of the above- 
mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 82 are mukhya , the others are upa or subordinate.'* 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Samamngana-sutradhara, a work mainly on architec¬ 
ture. Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned) and (Hlparatna of Snkumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tautras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Bralunanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pancaratra (Vaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jfiana. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to he adopted and actions 
to be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation ; the 
second one, with the varieties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connected with the construction of temples and 
images; the third, with concentration ; all three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. We are here concerned with the second part, viz., 
hriyapada, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, “ Very few' Samhitas (Paficaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :.. .The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition of which the 
Jnanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, the 
Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. The 
practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite subject, the 
rest being treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression.” 1 Thus, many of the Paficaratra and Saiva 
Samhitas and Agamas came to contain important sections 
dealing with elaborate rules about the construction of 


i Schrader, Introduction to the PSftcar&lra, p. 23. 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrifices. Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the 
Kriyapada of the Paficaratra Vaikhanasagama in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
images in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kamilla and Am6u- 
madbheda, for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
Haya&lrsa Paficaratra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. A full and critical 
edition of this work will throw a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanieal Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the Puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanieal Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of iconographic and iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and Upapuranas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudhar- 
imttara, etc. Many of these Puranas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puranic lore, namely, sarga, pratisarga ) vam&a, 
manvantara and vam&anucarita, associate themselves 
prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about pratimdlakmna (sometimes 
described as devatarcmnukirtana), pmtisthavidhi (the exact 
method of the installation of images), devagrhanirmdnam 
(construction of temples), etc. Sometimes, a very close 
similarity is clearly discernible between one or other of such 
texts and those of the same nature appearing in the relevant 
sections of particular Paficaratra Samhitas; this probably 
signifies that the former borrowed from the latter or both drew 
from the same source. Thus, comparison of the chapters on 
Bhuparigraha in connection with the Pratisthd ceremony and 
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the other chapters on Patalayoga, Prasddalaksanam , Pratimd- 
laksamm, etc., of the Agnipurana with the similar chapters 
in the HayaSirsa Pnncaratra fully shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Agnipurana condensed much that was in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his indebtedness to the Paficaratra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, ‘ Haya&rmh pralisthdrtham devdnam 
Brahmanc' bravtt.’ 1 In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Purfinas as replies to 
the questions of the sages put to Sutn, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order is changed .... Thus, the Vimudharmottara, which 
contains the fullest details among the Puranic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometry but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by way of questions and 
answers between the sage Markandeya and the king "Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), when the latter is 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder This Upa- 
purana, occasionally given out as a part of the Garudapurana 
and quoted repeatedly by Albemni as the ‘ Vimudharma,' is 
a very useful work of an encyclopaedic character; Section III 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and Nltisastra. Mention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry; there are two 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, Vanasamprauc&Tdhydya, and Chap. 59, 
Pratisthdvidhi, in Dvivedi’s edition), which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology, and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are very 
important for our purpose, because in them we find 

i This fact has not been noticed by the editor of Deval&m&rtiprakaTanam 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Series). 
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iconographic dat.a which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nitigastras, we may 
refer to the Sukramtisara, Chap. IV, section TV of which is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Catnrmrga-cintd- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhauda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for¬ 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical cults. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about 
less known members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of his mentioning almost invariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 

enables us* to compare the extracts with the pas¬ 

sage in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatla, in his Haribhahtivilam, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as he was pre¬ 
eminently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected with them, the building of temples, 
etc. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such previous 
works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmnttara and other 
Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Paflcaratra 
text Hayasirsa Pancardtm. As the last has not yet been 
critically edited, extensive quotations from this unpublished 
work furnish us with materials of an authoritative character, 
and we can check the readings of the manuscripts of 
this Paflcaratra text with the help of these extracts. Another 
work of such a character is Tant/rasiira of Krsnananda 
Agamavagl^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
various Tantras like Rudraynmala, Brahmaydmala, Kubjilca- 
mata, Saradatilaka and others; many of these contain the 
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dhyanas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features, 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
Srik§etra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief .aside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple was erected by It ana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgad. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Dcpatdmurti-prakarana and Rupamandana, both of which 
have been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowings not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and Visnudharmottara, 
etc., in Chapter X of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, of these two works, 
Rupamandana seems to be the more authoritative one 
as materials from it were freely utilised in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India will be incomplete, if 
we fail to refer to the dhyana-mantras of numerous 
deities, which arc incorporated in the work on rituals 
connected with the well-known cults. Here, a clear 
distinction can he made between the dhyanas of different 
deities belonging to various Brahmanical cults and the 
dhyanas or sadhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Vajrayana Buddhism. . The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in iixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
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present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him; an element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhydna-mantras, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus— Dhijfiyennityam mahe&am 
rajatayirinibham cdrucandravatamsam l ratnakalpojjvalah- 
gam parasumryavardbhitihastam prasannam || padnuisinarn 
samantdt s tuta mam ara yap a irvydyhra-krttirn vasdnam I 
rUvadijam risvavljam nikhilabhayaharam paficavaktram 
tnnet.ram. We do not fail to find in these lines a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main monographic 
features are delineated; it will be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established monographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Simhanada Loke^vara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, runs 
thus :— Atmdnam Sinihandda-Lokesvararupam bhdvayet, 
stietavarnam trinetram jatamukutinam nirbhusanam vydghra- 
carmapravrtam simheisanastham maharajalilam candrasanam 
candraprabhavri bhdvayet. Daksinc sitaphanivestitam trUulam 
svetam , vame ndndsuyandhiknsumaparipuritapadmabhdja- 
nam vdmahastdt utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam ( Sadhana - 
mala, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out many details 
of an monographic character from the above extract, which 
give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the 6ula 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the 
half-moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sadhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—dtmdnarp bhdvayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the prandma-mantra of 
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particular deities also contains tlieir monographic descrip¬ 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour ol the goddess Sltalii {Naniami fiitalum dcvirji 
rasabhasthdm digambarim I M orjjaniknhisopetain xurpa- 
UihManmtalcdm) leaves little to be added to her icono¬ 
graphic description in her dhyana-nuintrn. The stavas — 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of. 
Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. It is not so in the case of 
the Vajrayana Buddhist Iconography, and the standard works 
on it by Foucher or Bhattacharyya prove how much beholden 
its study is to these dhyann- or sadhana-malSs. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the hulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitti can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.B., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemiidri, Mandann and Gopala 
Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 1 iith century A.I), and 
the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was a 
contemporary of Sri-Oaitanya, while Mandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of Maharana 
Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed part of the Pnficaratra Samhitas, toe 
Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some Puranic literature 
which were the sources of these late compilations. The dates 
of most of these source books are not definitely known, and it 
is likely that many of them were composed at different periods, 
being added to from time to time. Schrader has fixed the 

4-1854 B 
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age, the 8th century A.I)., by the terminus ad quem, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Pafica- 
ratra Sanihitas were composed ; he, however, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category. 1 2 But the few Piincaratra texts which contain 
iconographie and allied matter, for example, the HayaMrsa 
and the VaikMnasa , are impossible to be dated with 
certainty. Gopinath Rao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vaikhanamyama is 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Yaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, i.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be older than the 
9th century A.D. But if we compare the iconographie portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhanasa(jama with the same of the 
Hayasirsa Pancaratra, we are struck bv the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the various images of Visnu 
in a much less stereotyped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dh v ur ;-beras or the 
immovable images of Visnu, are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhmasayama. 8 This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the HayaMrsa , but we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivagamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kamikayama is the oldest among them ; and as in 
many of the other ones, including the Karamyama, reference 
to the Devaram hymns composed by the Nayanmars or the 

1 Schrader, Introduction to the Puitcariilra , p. 1 $. He distinguishes 
between the two types of Pafioaratra Saiphitas, viz., northern and southern. 

2 Yoga , bhoga , vita and abhuxitika , according to the particular kind of 
result desired by the worshipper; sthanaha , ftsan a and Aayana, —this division being 
based on the different modes in which the principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama , 
madhyama and adhama , according to the number of accessory figures in .the com¬ 
position clustering round the central figure. T. A. G. Han, Element* of Hindu 
Iconography , Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 78-80, 
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Sivabhaktas is to bo found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D. 1 The gakta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates ol the Puranas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Puranas with those given in some of the Paficariitra 
literature will fully prove the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter ( cf . my remarks about the borrowing of iconogra¬ 
phic matter by the author of the Agnipurana from the 
Hayasma ten-1). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest amo ng 
them in the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we 
may not be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to 
determine which among them are such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further back than the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent part of this book, it wall 
be shown that the image-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images belonging to different creeds came 
to be made in iarge numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their own experiments into writ¬ 
ing not only for their own convenience, but also for the con¬ 
venience of the generations of artists to follow them, and in this 
way grew 7 up a vast mass of such texts which wore being added 
to from time to time. Thus, images were first constructed 
according to the specific needs of the varieties of expanding 
creeds and then the rules for their making were gradually 


> T. A. G. Rao, op. off., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-67. 
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stereotyi>ed; it is just like tlic evolution of a language and the 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn further; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can l)e noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastic art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
18 Vastusastropadesakas mentioned in the Matsyapurana 
and have also shown how this information is partially 
corroborated by the Brhatnamhitu of Varfihamihira. I shall 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of icouometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from lltpala’s 
commentary on a passage of Varfihamihira. Thus, 
Varfihamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an image in this manner— 


Stair any ulapra mn na i rdrudu sa visllrnamayatam va mukham j 
Naynajila In caturdasa dairtjhycna drfividam kathitam !l 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varahamihira was based :— 

Visttrnam dvadasa mukham dairghycna va ca turda.su | 

Ahyuldni tathd k dry am tanmdnar\i drdvidam smrtam II 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country, and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of another school of 
measurement probably followed in the northern country, 
fropinath Rao is quite correct when he says, “ The author, 
Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must certainly lie older 
than the middle of the sixth century A.D.; the quotation . . . 
indicates the existence of a school of sculpture in south India 
then.” But the other remark of his, in this connection, that 
” the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit 
was possibly a Dra vidian author on 6ilpa6astra ” does not 
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bear scrutiny. Had Nagnajit been really a Hravidian author, 
it is presumable that he would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Hravidian, in his Prutimdlakmna. We have 
no means, now, ol associating Nagnajit with a particular 
locality, though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhfira region; but this king 
Nagnajit might have been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works Citralaksana and 
Pratimdlaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.” 1 He further remarks, “ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same, everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country; but this, according to 
him, is “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, “ DeMnurupa- 
bhmanaccsdlahkdramuriibhih kdryd * Pratiina lakmna- 
yuktd sannihitd rrddhidd hhamti', from the Brhatsmrihitd 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt.. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant monographic texts can be utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the VaikhSnas- 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 69. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 
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ayama description of the Dhruvu-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sridevi and BhudevI holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively; this charac¬ 
teristic has its textual basis in the Vaikhanasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Ayni and Kalika Purdnas. The 
Matsya text lays down that 8r! and I’usti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (tfrisca pustisca 
kartanje pdrsvayoh padniasamyule : Matsya, 258. 16); the 
Kdlikdpurdnu says that 8ri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhdnam dalcsine 
detnni Sriyavi pdrsvc til bihlmttam i Sarasvatim vdmu - 

jjdrsrc .); the Aynipurdna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down 3ripusti cap} 
kartanje padniainndkardnvite i Urumdlrocchritdydme ... 
i.e., “ Sr! and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu ” ( Aynipurdna, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, and the Vaikhanasa, in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer¬ 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian,—and the different monographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Surya are its udicyavesa 
(consisting of the close covering of the body and top- 
boots of the legs—gradually these features were' subdued) 
and its waist-girdle, the nyahya or avyahya ; these are 
conspicuous by their absence in the south Indian images of 
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Surya. Now, if we study some relevant iconographic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that they also can be 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular iconic features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinath 
liao to describe the icons of Surya, the Amsumadbhcdagama, 
the Suprabhed/lgavia and the tfilparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Surya images of northern 
India, while the others, viz., the BrhatsamhiUl, Vihmkarma- 
mtara-ttistra , Vimudhnrmottam , Matsyapumna, Agnipurdna , 
etc., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility .assign 
on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Puna lair ana garna , 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kancnkailcitarigraham and pddau sakatakau tasyn 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to be 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important iconographic features, so the texts also can be 
generally classified into two groups, the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south. But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varieties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to be found in the other. The 
Pnrvakaranagama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the iconographic texts of the north ; similarly, 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts can be shown 
to bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially 
noticeable in the late compilations. Hand ana, an artist of 
Rajpntana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
his Rfipamandma : Sarvalaksananamyuktam samabharana- 
hhusitam 1 Adiiyasya Indam ruparn knrydt papa-pram Sanam. 
does not contain the well-known iconographic traits of the 
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Suryu images of the north.' lvrsnfmanda Agamavaglsa, a 
great Tantric pandit ol Bengal, refers to two dhyana-man- 
tras of Siirya, none of which contains any of tlie same.* 
The omission of these details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation in this particular case ; 
as these were late works, most of the traits which had their 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were purposefully omitted, a 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution is necessary. Many indeed are the early and late 
mediaeval Brahmanieal images the monographic features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for, with the help of known monographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various arc the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 
seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
our knowledge lx>th of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 
I have mentioned above that the monographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a ])ortion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanieal images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials through 

1 Of. the details of the Xditysi images given in the Aipsumadblieda and 
Suprabheda a (jamas and quoted by Gopinath Kao; Pratimalaksanani (op. at.. 
Vol. J, Pt. IT, Appendix), pp. 83*84; details of the chariots and seven horses, 
which are given in these, are omitted in the Kupamandana description. 

3 Both these dhydnas contain descriptions of the four-handed images of 
Siirya; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are shown in the abhaiji i 
and varada poses. Four-handed Siirya images, though rare, are not absolutely 
unknown. Agamavagtfa appears to have lived in the 16th or 17th century. 
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many centuries of the flourishing period of the icon-maker’s 
art in India. In told numbers of images, many of which 
were probably priceless works of religious art, were destroyed 
by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to he laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Numerous are the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, which were being used through the ages by 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuaries and 
architectural pieces from Amnravnt.1 were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and archi¬ 
tectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site and 
thrown into the flanges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Banaras. 1 
Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made of 
wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a very long period after their construc¬ 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of images 
sometimes throw interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Rao quotes this description of Sivaduti, one of the numerous 
forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapiimna :— 


Tathairdriamukhi suska .sit skakaijaviticsaUih » 
Bnhnbahuyuta devi bhujagaih parircsf.Ha II 
Kapahimalim hhimu t tit-ha khatvanqadharinl » 
Siradilfi hi kartaryd sn/filaradana subha 


1 The river has since restored some of them. A few of the sculptures in 
the collection of the Bharat Kalfi Blmvan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
of the river near the bridge. Home sculptures of great iconographic interest were 
found by me in the river-bed, not very for from the site of the bridge. 

5—XS54 B 
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Mujhasanasamsthdnd tathd rdjamscalurbhujd i 
Asrkpalradhara dcvi hhadgasuhidhard Latlid II 
Calurthastu, karaxtaxyaxtatha hiiryastii sumisah I J 

A free translation of tlie text is as follows :—‘ The auspicious 
multi-armed goddess SivadutI lias the face of a jackal; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is emaciated and face 
sorrowful; she is fierce-looking, wears a garland of skulls, 
and holds a khatviiiuja (for its meaning, see glossary); when 
she is four-armed, she should be shown in the alldha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, a 
trident and a fish.’ Hut Rao could not illustrate this descrip¬ 
tion of the goddess with the aid of any extant relief. Now, 
it was Natcsa Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture in the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Purauic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the Srltutiranidhi, where her name is shortened 
into DutT. 2 Among the numerous Devi icons in the 
Chaunsat YoginT temple at Bhcraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspect 
of the Devi lias not yet been recognised. Hut one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special bearing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identilieatory inscriptions on their pedestals; in 
a few cases, it is possible to show that the latter (the pUhika) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
lists of such goddesses in the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-known aspects of the goddess, as 
Brahmam, Mahesvan, Varahl, VaisnavT, Candika, Pakini 
JahnavT, Yamuna and others are found among them. But 

1 T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol I Part II 
Pratimalaksan&ni, p. 125. ’ ' 

* Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibits in the Nagpur 
Museum. When I went to Nagpur (Dee., 1050), I cpul* not see the image. 
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wc are yet to get hold of iconographic texts which will give 
us the descriptions of such figures as Deddari, Lainpata, 
ThanT, Takarl, Kidhali, Saudinl, Audiira, KhemakhI, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono¬ 
graphy, such as Mahisasurainarddinl and GanesanI (fiakti of 
Ganesa), are respectively labelled as Teramba and Aihgini. 1 
Evidently, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to meet tbe requirements of the ftakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI 
during the reign of her son, Earasimhadcva in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 007 (1155 A.D.). 


J For a detailed description of those goddesses with or without inscriptions, 
i-ofer to R. D. Banerjee’s The Haihayas 0 / Tripuri and their Monuments, pp. 79*90. 
The Ranod inscription (Gwalior State) of the 10th or Xlth century A.D. mentions 
the name of Terambipala, a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan; it means 
literally “ the protector of Terambi ", or, 11 protected by Terambi Terambft and 
Terambi both seem to signify the goddess Durga in one of her aspects* 



CHAPTER II 

Tiik Antiquity of Image-Worship in I not a 

It bus already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek cikon) 
signifies an object of worship, or something which is 
associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘ image,” derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,' on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness ” ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words as protikrti, pratinul , riiubn, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word r iinha means reflection, 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
at the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
images of the goddess Durga ; it consists in placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper howl in front of the deity in such a 
manner that the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (mulm-jnla ) is poured on the reflection 
there, and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of view. 1 


1 Water cannot ho poured on the day image with its coating of paint ami 
other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object of worship. Tn southern 
India, substitute images, known as snnpannbcras { ».c., images meant for bnthing), 
are made, usually of bronze, and regularly bathed in place of the principal image 
in the sanctum. But in the case of the Siva-lingas, no eucli intermediary is 
usually needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and decorated 
with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at. night!, endowed with 
various ornaments and garlands (hhqaravr&a) % and this is done long after the 
bathing is over. Sometimes, gold leaves in the shape of a crescent. (ia&finlea), throe 
eyes or the third eye (trinetra ) f etc., arc permanently inset into the pftjabhaga o' 
the Linga. 
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Even when such words us clmba, pratikrti, etc., came to 
be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Prulima-naluka 
■;>t Bhasa, mention is made of the statues ( pralinui) of the 
departed royalties, which, though objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant lor regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhhna, which was crushed by the blind old Kuril king 
Dhrtanislru by being hugged close to bis body, is described by 
Krsna as ‘ ayasl jura limn V The golden image of Situ served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Kama, when she hdVself was in exile in 
VfdmTki’s hermitage. 2 The word pratikrti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occur# in the Sutra ( V. 3.90) of Panini, which reads ivc 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,—the affix lain 
means also ‘ like this,' ‘ in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which itiav be mentioned here. 
The tiukranil'mira says that “images of divinities, even if 
they are without the characteristic signs, are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them, are never so.” 3 The free-standing 
sculptures discovered in Patna and ParkImm were identified 
by K. I*. Javaswal as royal statuaries of the Saiisunaga 
dynasty ; few scholars, if any, accept this suggestion now, 
and they are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. 
But numerous references to images of kings and great men 
are to bo found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 

1 ’ Af<7 suco bhrlnrMra Irani mils a Bhimaslraija I ml ah ] 

. 1 ifa s‘/ fun l ini it Injrsit Irayd rajauttimliui ! 

Mahahhdrala, tttriparvu, Cli. 12, v. 23. 
s Kihr.unnip mama pat mm ca <1i \fa jil din sea harmdni I 
A if rain Bharatah Irira gaaclialvagre mahdyasdh !l 

Ramiiyatia, I'MarafcamJa. Cli. 91. v. 25. 

Some swell word like pralinui , pralilrU or rimha is lo be understood here, 
though none or them is expressly monl'nned. 

a TV. I, MO: A pi Srcipislnram nr warn dcravimbamalahsanam \ 

Sahilsanani mar! ya rimha m na hi srcyaslcaram sadd II 
The u*o of (lie word rimha should he noted. 
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sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema lvadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near .Mathura are a lew of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The lvushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop¬ 
tion of the title devaputra (possibly in imitation ol‘ the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as “ a halo round the head', 
flames issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising lrom 
the clouds , etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as Israra used by one of 
them, riz., Wema lvadphises in his coin legends. 1 Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These: royal statuaries were in all 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
he enshrined in chains or i'nnerarv monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must luive been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, ns was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose, ruder no circumstances, however, 
could they have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 

1 AntiocliUfi TV, I ho Soleucid king of Syria, describe* himself in some of 
his coin legend* as Them Epiphanoust (IJaxifaos Antiochou Thcou Epiphanous , i.e. t 
Of kin# Antioch us the God Manifest.’). He identified himself with the great 
Greek trod Olympian Zens, and on sonic of his coins the head of Zcur shows his 
own features. Tie went much further than Alexander the Great who regarded 
himself as the son of Zens: he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, he was 
regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and theatrical. 
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Words like sandrS, pratimd, etc., might have signified 
Irorn a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cull gods and goddesses bad either not made their 
appearance, or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sand-rs occurs 
in the Kuthala Upammd, 11. 3, 9-—“ lie has no form visible 
to the eye; no one sees him with the eye.” 1 The word 
‘ sandrsc ' has been explained by Saiukaraearya as ‘ san- 
darsanacisayr i.r., ‘ objects visible to the eye It has 
been interpreted as ‘ images proper ’ by some scholars; but 
the utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible 
representation which could symbolise the god. The same 
sense is possibly recorded by the word prathnd in verse 19, 
Chapter IV, of the Srctusratara Upanisod, which says that 
“ there is no image of him whose name is great glory.” * 
The word pro thud occurs in a verse of the tenth mandate of 
the Ryreda in which the hvmnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification for 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods. 8 

The words pratihrti, pratimd, etc., came to denote arced., 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former had attained the significance 
as early as the time of Tan ini. Pratilrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sutras in 
the fifth adhydya (V. 3, 96); another sfitra under it, viz., 
V. 3, 99— jtril'drlhc cdpanye, refers to certain pratikrtix 
which are jirikdrtha as well as apanya. On the authority 

1 Na sandrsc tisf.haii rnpnmaxya na raksusa pahftili knscanainnni : Thin 
part is retained without anv alteration in tlie first half of verso 20, in the fourth 
chapter of the .*5 vctasralara Vpanisad. 

2 Na Insya pralima asti yasya nama viahadj/nsah; but the word here may 
more probably mean * comparison \ 

a 7?. V., x. 130. 3, 
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of the commentaries like the Mahubhdsya and the 
Kfisihd we can assume that these objects which were meant 
lor livelihood (jlrikurtlui) but at the same time were not for 
sale (apanya) were really the images of gods which were 
highly venerated by some people of his time. The sTitra has 
been explained thus in the latter, “ That which is bought 
and sold is called paaya ; that which is not so dealt with is 
a pa nya. The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence by a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.” 1 
These images were undoubtedly important as objects ol 
worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
hearers and exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent 
section of this book that tin* practice of worshipping some 
divinities bad already made its appearance in the time of 
Panini. Patanjali uses the very word airca in his Maha- 
bhasya while commenting on the above-mentioned sutra of 
Panini. He says that the Maury as had images of gods 
(arcca) made for obtaining gold (Maaryairhirony firthibhill 
areca prahalpiUl). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, rig r aha, 
rupa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and according 
to their use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories. 
It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 
or theriomorphie. This point will have to he particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the antiquity 


1 AstMhyayi , SrisoTinridra Vasil’s Edition, p. 975. 
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of image-worship in India in connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion lias 
gained some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals with representations of human and animal 
figures and pictographs on them, numerous terracotta figurines 
and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many anieonic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 
a large number of which have been discovered there; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible use seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will be taken in connection 
with the interpretation of the Rgvedic epithet tii&nadeva and 
the evolution of phallicism in India. The three-headed 
horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogic 
Cimnu (it greatly corresponds to the kurmasana of later times 
in which the heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 
an elephant and a tiger and crude representations of men, 
appearing on a seal, has been described bv Marshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Pasupati of subsequent days. Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side a half¬ 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom a snake 
is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though their hands may not be in 
the anjali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in which 
the attendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. “ Three more seals bear on them 
representations of nude tree gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas in the Myotsarga 
posture and each attended by a half-kneeling votary above 
whom a serpent spreads its head.” On the basis of the above 
data, R. P. Chanda observes, ” The excavations at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to 
show that the worship of images of human and superhuman 
beings in Yoga postures, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic period.” 1 But 

1 tt. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, p. 9. 

6 -1854 B 
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whether these and such others appearing on a few more seals 
of this type can he regarded as definite representations of cult- 
objects cannot he determined with certainty so long as we 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackav 
as images of household gods, are very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our knowledge. 1 Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite explanation 
of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in India which 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The 
metal manikin of crude design in the collection of the pre¬ 
historic objects in the Indian Mu'eiim may or may not 
represent such a specimen. 2 

The nature of the prehistoric remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
of any literary data throwing clear light on them ; but with 
the help of certain passages occurring in the Rtjrrda, the 
earliest extant literature of the Tndo-Aryans, it is possible to 
offer a tentative explanation about some of them. .It may be 
observed, however, that in India, prior to the advent of the 
Aryans, image-worship might have been practised by her 
original settlers. But it is still a matter of doubt and 
controversy when this was first introduced among the Aryans 
who migrated into India. From the beginning of the 
scientific method of Vodic studies in India this question 
engaged the attention of scholars. The question, “ Did the 
Vedic Indians make images of their gods?”, was answered in 
the negative by Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the 
Vedas knows no idols. The worship of idols in India is a 
secondary formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 


1 For the atone Phalli, jead Marshall, Mohcnjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisa¬ 
tion, Vol. T, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed above*, of. Marshall, op. 
cit., Vol. I, p. 52; PI. XII, Figs. 13-14. 18-19. 22. For Maekay’s interpretation 
of the terracotta figurines, rf. Maekay, Further Excavations at Mohcnjo-Daro , 
Vol. T, pp. 258-59. 

* Cambridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 614; PI. X, Fig. 17. 
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worship of ideal gods.’’ 1 2 H. H. Wilson, in his preface to 
Vimupumna (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the Vedas 
is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry.” Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-worship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Vedic period. He observes, 
” The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorphic, 
though only in a shadowy manner ; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. . . . The arms of the sun are simply his rays, 
and his eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 
tongue and limbs of Agui merely denote his flames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 
shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was in many instances still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the Rgveda.”* 
This long extract very accurately sums up the view-point of 
those scholars who w'ould answ'er the question under discussion 
in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of some passages in the Rgreda, suggested that 
the practice of making images was well known among the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of the 
divinities given in various hymns, which have been explained 
away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomorphism by 
Macdonell and others, have been made much of by their 
opponents who find in them definite allusion to images. 
Bollensen says that from the common appellation of the gods 

1 Max Miillcr. Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 38. 

2 Macdonell. Vedic Mythology , pp. 17-18. Refer also for his views to 

LVn, 1909 , p. 917 . 
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as * divo tiaras', i.e., men of the sky, or simply as tiaras, i.e ., 
men, and from the epithet ‘ nrpesas', i.c., ‘ having the form 
of men ’ (R. V., Ilf. 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagination assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. The 
passage in the Rijccda (IT. 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Rudra in this manner, “ with strong limbs, many-formed, 
awful brown, he is painted with shining golden colours ” 
(Sthircbhirahyaih pumrupa utjra babhruh snkrcbhih pipi&c 
liiranyaih ); an image of Yanina is described thus, “ wearing 
a golden coat of mail, he veils himself in his radiance; spies 
sit around him ” (R. 1., T. 25, 13: ribhraddriipim 

hiranyayam varuno casta nirnijam 1 pari spa so nisedire ); 
the Maruts appear to he distinguished from their ‘ gods ’, i.e., 
images, in the Ryreda (V. 52, 15), where the hymnist says, 
“ we now pray to the gods of these (Maruts) so as to get to 
them (mm manrdna esdip derail acedia ); then such commonly 
found expressions as rapuh , tanu, nipa, etc., used in connec¬ 
tion with some of the Yedic gods, have particular reference 
to their images: the word sandrs, found in some Yedic 
texts, is one of the oldest expressions most probably 
denoting an image. Thus argued Bollensen in support of his 
contention that the images played a very prominent part in 
the religious practice of the early Yedic Tndo-Aryans. 1 S. Y. 
Yenkatcswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its support. 
While he was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about 
the development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, 
1917 and 1918, be mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods: R. V., I. 21, 2 —Indraynt 
iumbhata narah (men decorate Tndra and Agni); R. V., YT11. 
09, 12 —surmyam susimmiva (like a hollow tube; Ballantvne 
has rendered this passage as ‘ a beautiful perforated iron 
image,’ cf. his Mahdbhdsya ); Tndra is referred to iri runny 


1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 
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Rgvedio passages as snsipra (having beautiful cheeks and 
jaws), Rudra as hipardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as (lartata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R. V., IV. 58, 
8 —cnlmri srhyd trayo as.'a \Hida dec sir sc sapta hastuso asya 
(lie lias four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands). 1 
But alter a long controversy with Maedonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 
then of opinion that the Vedie evidence was not at all sufficient 
for deciding whether gods were ironically represented in the 
early Yedic period or not. In a later contribution ( Riipam , 
Eos. 42-4, 19:101, he was more definite, and lie collected 
numerous additional passages from the Ttyecda and other 
Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Yedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse, in the Rye edit, 1Y. 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Maedonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is : Ka inwni da so J> hi nit a n tend ram 
hrlndti dhemibhilj I Yadd crlrdni jamylianadathainam me 
punardadal (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may givp him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage thus : “ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Yrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Tndra.” With 
regard to R. V., V. 52, 15, noticed above, Venkateswara 
makes this significant observation, “ This passage is also 
interesting in that it shows that there was no idol worship, 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
whose real form and existence were conceived as different.” 
The existence of two forms of each god, one the concrete and 

1 Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agni; for a late sculpture 
of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the cast gate of the Chidambaram 
temple, see H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian Coda and Goddesses, Fig. 147: 
Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, blit it should more accurately be described as 
Yajfiapuruga, one of the minor manifestations of Yisnu: cf. T. A. G. Kao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248-50. 
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finite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurveda passage (T.S., I. 7. 12; also A.V., 
VII. 81) which reads scayd lant'd tanumairayaia (‘ with 
your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete body ’). In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the llgreda merely as a 
physical tenement of the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms of the god mentioned—that in the 
image being only an apparent and evanescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent form (sva 
tanuh). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms, 
finite and infinite, of the god even in the Rgrcda (VII. 
100, 0) which speaks of Yisnu's assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Vrtra, where he was a worthy 
companion of India (yadanyardpah samithe babhfdha) ; Indra, 
who used Visnu as Ins vehicle ( Visitranasthitah ), asked him 
to expand into the infinite space (sakhe Visuo vita ram 
vikramasva ) elbowing Vrtra out of existence till the latter 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 
this Venkateswara concluded that the belief was that the 
finite cabined in a particular form was not cribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct references to the fashioning of images in such 
passages as R. V., YT. 28, fi (<“'nram rit kraalhd sapratlkam 
i.e., ‘ make that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’); 
R.V., IV. 17, 4 (Tndraxya kartd sra past ant o bhftt, i.e., ‘ the 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 
workman ’): casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgrcda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 69, 
12 (surmyam smirdmira , i.e., ‘ like a hollow tube ’), R. V., 
X. 184, 1 ( Vimuryonint kalpayaiu leastd rapani pimsatu 1 
A siiicatu prajdpatirdhdtd garbham dadhdtu te, i.e., ‘May 
Visnu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix the limbs; 
may Prajapati sprinkle; may Dhata hold your embryo *), 
R.V., I. 32, 2 ( Trasl/ismai raj rant svaryam tataksa, i.e., 

‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which could be far 
flung ’), etc. He further finds references to temples 
(deragrhas) in such passages as R.V., VTT. 56, 14 ( Sahasri- 
yam damyarp bhagametam grhamedhJ.yam maruto jusadhvam, 
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i.e., ‘ Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple ’), li.V., VII. 59, 10 (Grhaumlhdsa, i.c., tlie Maruts 
in tlie houses are munificent), etc. Venkatcswara thinks 
that this inference from the passages is supported l>y the finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in R. V ., i. 10, 1 and III. 
53, 5-6. “ In the latest ( Khila) Yedic texts, the goddess 

6rl is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold ” (he obviously refers to the tin Sfikta in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves round the correct under¬ 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Tndo-Aryans in the Yedic 
period. The early and late Yedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them. There are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed in 
the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only these 
were duly personified and venerated by them, but also various 
abstract principles were raised by them to a similar august 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
of their regard for these multifarious divinities was by means 
of the ritualistic performance of various types of sacrifices 
in which a certain spirit of contract prevailed. The god or 
gods in whose honour different sacrifices were to be performed 
by a king or a nobleman with the help of his priests, really 
the mediators, were required to fulfil tlie desires of the 
sacrificer. He sought to propitiate the divine pow'ers by the 
process of offering gifts to them, realising fully his compara¬ 
tive weakness and inability to exist satisfactorily without 
their constant aid. Again, such was the efficacy of these 
sacrificial offerings, accompanied by regular prayers in the 
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shape of hymns recited and sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desires. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hymnist or his client for all times and places, 
and the same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one hymn and subordinating the other divinities to him 
might in the next hymn make another the most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
higher section of the early Yedie Indo-Aryans was polytheistic 
and henotheistie or kathenotheisiie, in which sacrifice played 
the most important part: it was, in fact, the religious 
practice, par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts 
(Itriyftriscxabaliitla) and which had for its objective the attain¬ 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhagaiharyaga- 
tiin prati). (Ither-worldliness was mostly conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Yedie Indo-Aryun, who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was little scope for deep meditation in his early rituals, 
his deities being hardly ever the objects of his dhymiaynga . 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con¬ 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Yedie 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have us believe that all these sacrificial acts 
were performed in the presence of these sensible 
representations. But, in most of the early authoritative 
Brahmanas, which lay down with meticulous details the mode 
of performing the various sacrifices, there is practically no 
reference to the idols of the gods, which would certainly have 
been explicitly mentioned if they were found necessary. In 
the subsequent period of the history of India, when the divine 
images had come to play a requisite part in the religious lives 
of her people, they are clearly described as such in the con¬ 
temporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollenscn and Yenkateswarn mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgveda in support 
of their theory. But what is the extent of this anthropo- 
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morphism? Keith correctly remarks, “ Though it would be 
wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 
the Yedic pantheon has none of the clearcut ligures of the 
Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 
doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.” 1 The degree of this anthropomor¬ 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and thus they could have 
very little of this element in their character; whereas Indra, 
Yaruna and some other Yedic gods, who were considerably 
freed from their connection with the phenomena which 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 
extent. The endowment of the Vcdic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 
length by Yaska in his Nirvlda, a work to lie dated as early 
as 500 B.O. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throws a flood of light on the problem at 
issue. Yaska writes, “ Now follows discussion of the form 
of the gods ( uhara-cintanam dcvatanSm). Rome say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purumridhah), for their 
panegyrics and their appellations are like those of sentient 
beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 

.They arc also (associated in their hymns of praise) 

with objects with which men are usually associated. 

.Moreover, they are associated with the sort of 

actions with which men are usually associated. Others say, 
the gods do not resemble human beings in form ( apurusa - 
vidMh), because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
resemble human beings in form; as, for instance, Agni 
(fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), Aditya (sun-god), PrthivI 
(earth-goddess), Candramas (moon-god), etc. As to the view 
that panegyrics of the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
(they reply) that inanimate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending with herbs, are likewise praised. As to the view that 


1 A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and U parti shad 8, 
iVoI. I, p. 58. 
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the human limbs of the gods are referred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that, this (treatment) is accorded to inanimate 
objects. ... As to the view (that in their hymns of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just the same (in the case 

of inanimate objects).Or the gods may both resemble 

human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the,form of Karman (sacrifice); as for 
■instance, the sacrifice performed by the Yajamana (sacrifice) - ). 
This is the opinion of those who know the legends." 1 This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a jxwson of the 
(3th century Ii.C., well-versed in the Yedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Yedic divinities. To 
this anthropomorphisation will have to be added the charac¬ 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the different deities. Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (suparno jjarutman ); the fleet-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates (VII. 77, 3; 
here the goddess Dawn is said to lead a white steed). Some¬ 
times, this connection cannot be easily established. Thus, 
Agni is very often likened to various animals, “ in most cases 
doubtless with a view to indicating his functions rather than 
representing his personal form.” He is endowed with 
various animal and other forms such as those of a bull, a calf, 
a steed, an eagle, a swan and many other things. Two deities 
who are conceived invariably in animal form are the one- 
footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and the serpent of the deep (Alii 
budhnya). The former may be the lightning flash coming 


* Laksliman Sarup, The Niqhanlu and Tlir. Niruhta, English Translation 
and Notes, pp. 116-1.7. U, P. Chanda first noted the importance of this pnssage 
in his work, The Beginninga of Art in Eastern India , No. 30, pp. 1-2. 

Gopinath Itno, on the basis of thU passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that 
image \vorehip seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Kao, Elements of • Hindu Iconography , Vol T, Introduction, p. 5. 
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down to earth in a siugle streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospheric deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean, 
lint those and many other similar concepts are pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These tlieriomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution of some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be interesting to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic 
base of the cult god i5iva, is very often mythologically 
connected with Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic 
texts, and Rudra himself is called a hull in some Vedic verses 
(e/. It . V. II. 99, .s : Pm bobhrave vrmbhaya hntl.ee etc., or 
if. 93, (>: Uuntil mamawla rsrobho murutmn, etc.). Now 7 , 
on the oasis of this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes 
primarily conceived in the form of a. bull, and there are 
definite numismatic data, in support of the representation of 
Siva as a bull. But, by a converted mental process of think¬ 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity himself, 
w 7 ith this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the anjoli pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu, one of the 
constituent elements of the composite cult god Vasudeva- 
Naruyana-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Vedic period. The 
sun-bird, Garutmiiu referred to above, is invariably assigned 
the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 
deity and is represented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
part man and part bird (though in the early Buddhist monu¬ 
ment of Sanchi, Garnda is represented as a mythical bird 
with Imndalas in its car). But the concrete representations 
of these anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms 
make their appearance in the sectarian art of much later date, 
and we do not find any reference whatsoever to such figures 
in the multifarious descriptions of the early Vedic divinities. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the affinity of these later 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite forms of a peculiar character found on 
the various Indus Valley seals of the pre-Vedic period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the first part of 
Chapter V of this book. . 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
]>erspectivc some of the early Yedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by hoi loosen and Ycnkateswara in support 
of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of the second 
mandala of the Rgvrdn, the first line of the Oth verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a painted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is described in 
various ways; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Yajrabfihu 
(with thunderbolt-like arms); in verse 5 he is characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a 
beautiful nose (RdTidiirah suharo...bnbhruli aunipro...) ; in 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time ( babhrave 
AvitJcc) ; in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy god holding 
bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and multi formed niska 
garland (/.<?., a garland made of nixkas covered with many 
forms— Arhan bibhnrsi xoijafolni dhanvdrhnn vi slain yajatam 
risvarupnin); above all, in the lint; quoted by Bollcnsen the 
word pururupah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Rudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Ortsamada, and there is not the 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable image 
of Yaruna wearing a golden coat of mail with spies sitting 
around him, in R. V., T. 25, 13, is not at all convincing. 
Yaruna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist in various ways, 
is conceived as covered by a coat of mail and veiled in his 
radiance, thus being impervious to prying eyes, but himself 
looking into the secret virtues and vices of the mortals; the 
hymnist’s idea about his spies is a necessary corollary of this 
conception about him, for the god sends them to look into the 
actions of mankind and report to him all about them. As 
regards R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Miiller has translated the 
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whole verse in this way, “ If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts), who by their 
ornaments an; glorious on their march.” lie further remarks, 
This verse, as Roth says, is very obscurewhatever the 
verse may mean, ernm devafi cannot mean the gods of the 
Maruts or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen and oven 
Muir imagined.” 1 This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpretation ; it is extremely uncertain whether the 
particular extract from it at all means the images of the 
Maruts, and one cannot support a theory with the help of this 
enigmatic passage. The eleventh verse in the same hymn, 
however, may throw some light on it; there we are told that 
the Maruts might assume different forms according to their 
different functions (iti cilra rupilni darsijft), such as protecting 
the world or collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar 
(the planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any cast;, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
avc cannot but hesitate to accept the interpretation 
put upon it bv the above-mentioned scholars, tfumbhata in 
the passage in It. V., 1. 21, 2, explained by Hiiyana as 
ml ndr i d ha i rala ft ltd ra ih sohhitan hunt fa ’, actually means 
adorned with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken 
by Hay ana to mean ornaments. The words sftrmyam 
fiitftmlmica in II. V., "VIII. fit), 12, cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Yaruna in that particular context; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
description of a perforated iron image in later works, which 
was heated and employed as a sort of punishment for wrong¬ 
doers who were compelled to embrace it. But that sense can 
hardly be applied here. No great importance can be assigned 
to the descriptive epithets as snMpra, hapardin , darhita and 
such others which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic 
conception of the deities to Avhom they are applied. The 
Rgvedic verse, Catvdri fyhga etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely presents 


i S.B.E., XXXII, pp. 313, 317-18. 
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to us in u metaphorical manner the Veilic sacrilice. Yaska 
explains the imagery, thus, “ The lour horns staud for the 
lour Vedas, three legs for (he three sac-anas, viz., the pratal}-, 
the nUidhyandina- and the trtlya-sarana, the two heads fertile 
istis, viz., the pniyanlyu and the udayanTya, and the seven 
hands for sapta chandas or the mantras. Here sacrilice is 
likened to a hull bellowing, tied in three ways; this threefold 
binding is explained by Yaska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, brahmanas and the katpamtras; the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the praising of the gods in 
sacrifices with Rk-mantras, offering oblations to them with 
Yajus ones, and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
the purjHise of making them offer saerifices. 1 Such passages 
as It. I 7 ., VI. ‘28, (i and IV. 17, 4, which according to Venka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of the interpretations which have been put upon 
them, if they are read along with their contexts. What is 
the full meaning of the two verses in which the above occur? 
In the first, cows, probably the clouds alluded to in a 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the hyrmiist, 
Bharadvajn, the son of Brhaspati, to nourish him and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-Jonking, bodies beautiful, 
and to make his and his friends’ houses prosperous; the cows 
are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which 
are so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies {Yuyum gavo 
mcdayatlui Jersain vidasrlram rifkrnuthd snpratikam I 
Bhadram grham krnutha bhadrardco brhadro raya ncyate 
(tabluisu ). lu the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 


1 Yaska, Nirukla , XIII. 1, 7—Calvan srhgd itiveda vd uhbdslrayo asija 
pada iti svardni trini dre sirse prdyaniyodayaniyc saptahastd/tah sapia chand&msi 
tridhdbaddhali tredhd baddho mantrabTdhmanuhalpairvTsabho roravtti roravanamasya 
saranakramcna rg b h iry aju r b his mmabhiryadcmmrgb hiAsa msanli yajurbhiryajanti 
ttamabhissturanti maliodeva ityesa hi mahdn devo yadyajHo martyo avieeticlyesa hi 
manusydndvittati yajanaya tasyoLlaru bhiiyase nirvaenndya. Reference lias already 
been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to this description (the figure 
is human, its mount being the bull) in the eastern Gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple. It is Visnu in one of his minor manifestations; in the Brahma^a literature 
(of. Saiapatha Jirdlimana t XIV. 1, 1, 61, Visnu is identical with sacrifice, and here 
we see the imagery is carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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Ksi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth whom Dyaus became a most skilful workman 
(iSaviraste jnnitd manyata dyaurivdraxya kartd svapastamo 
bhut 1 Ya tm jujana svaryam mvajranuinapacyulam sadaso na 
bhfima). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any portion of these Rk verses a reference to the 
practice of image-making. Pratlka in the first passage should 
not be made much of, because flic sense of a symbol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as rigraha primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
l e said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Ilgveda. 
The late hymn of the text (R. I 7 ., X. 184, 1) is really a 
■mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garhhadhana), 
and there are clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the 
particular passage's in such Rk verses as VII. 5(5, 14, and VII. 
59, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words like grhamedhtyanj or grhamedhnsa even distantly 
allude to the temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the 
Maruts. The characteristic terms, however, used in the 
grhyamtraa, as we shall presently sec, are drimgrha, dcragdra, 
dcrakida, devdyatana, etc., which denote the shrines of the 
gods; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera¬ 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Tndo-Aryans. 
In the tiatapatha Brdhmana, description is given of a structure 
of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed by 
Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense,” This, 
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again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called prdcinaoavjsa or program6a (also described as said) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udtetna- 
vamsa type of structure, also named rim at a bv Hiranyake&n 
(Srantaftutra, 3, 2 and 7, .11, the beams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices jKirformed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Briihnmnn literature, again, “ many precise and 
elaborate details are given regarding the building of altars, 
generally fire-altars ” of various shapes; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of these sacrificial altars, 
given in the S-ulra Sutras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 
of which no trace can lx; recognised at a later period. 1 But 
nowhere in such literature is to be found any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
and temples had played some part in the sacrificial religion 
of the early Ycdic Tndo-Aryans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Jndra in Re/red a, T. 10, 1 
and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 
rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Yenkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of the 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Oh. Bhatta- 
charyya, in the long introduction to his work on Indian 
Images, Part T, did also expound the view sponsored 
by the above scholars; but the premises laid down by him 
in support of his conclusion were more or less the same as 
have been critically estimated and need not be discussed here 
in detail. The Rgvedic verse, X. 130, 3,* does not prove 
the existence of the practice of image worship in early Vedic 


1 Coonuiraswnmy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 42. 
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religion ; but ns lias been pointed out above that the verse, 
if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if the com¬ 
mentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not at all 
justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of images 
of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them. The mere use 
of the word pratima or pratlko without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, expressly remarks with reference to 
Ii. V., Y. 52, .15, “ that it shows that there was no idol 
worship.” In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield requires to be noted at length : “The mind of 
the Yedie poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the artistic mind which 
reproduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Yedie 
time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance for the 
modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Yedie god Indra; but it 
is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of Yedie ikons, or Yedie temples. 
Tn all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.” 1 The long 
extract from Yaska’s Nirnlda, already referred to above, 
dealing with the anthropomorphism of the Vedic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. R. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the Yedie period the Yedie gods had not 
been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.” 2 Non-existence of images and 
temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not the 
characteristic only of this ancient people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 

1 Bloomfield, Religion of ihe Veda, p. 89. 

* K. 1\ Chanda, M.A.S.I. t No. 30, p. 2. Tlie GrlttfasiVraft which refer to 
shrines of gods are collectively to he placed much later than Yaska. 
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China and Japan that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semites 
did not practise it. “Among the Jews it appeared only in 
exceptional cases (e.y., the Golden Calf and tin? Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons, in Rome, according 
to Yarro, the Romans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images. Rven among the Greeks we lind 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Relasgi.” 1 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ' a statue of India as lie was the most 
material of the Yedie gods, lie had in his mind the verses 
{K. V., IV. ‘2-1, 10 and YTIl. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vcdic Mythology 
(p. 155), “ Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Yedie literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, 
‘ Who will buy this, etc’.” Again, in R. T 7 ., VIII. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, “O thunderbolt-bearing Indra. We do not 
sell you even at. a large price; O Yajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches; 0 possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold wealth ” (Make 
cana tvdmadrirah para tulhlya dcyfim i Na sahasruya 
nayuUiya rajriro na so toy a mtfnuagha). llopkins remarks 
about these two passages in his Religions of India (p. 150), 
thus, “ That images of the gods were supposed to be powerful 
may he inferred from the late verses (R. V ., TV. 2-4, 10)— 
‘Who will lmy my Indra, etc’., but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that in these two passages, very likely references to 
some sensible representations of Indra are made, for these are 
actually offered for hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if 
we read these verses along with the context, we feel grave 
doubt about accepting them as referring to actual images of 


1 Eneyodopacdia of Religion and Ethics, Yol. YIT., p. 113, 
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Indra. As Coomaraswamy remarks, “ Just as the Bodlii- 
tree and jxlduka atBharljul arc called ‘ Buddha ’ ( bhaijacato), 
so hero a symbol may have boon referred to as ‘Indra’ ” 
(H.IJ.A., p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 
In the case of the various symbols aniconically representing 
the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot he the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (puja) ; the use of the word ‘ bhagarat ’ 
in the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 
they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 
Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship. 
.Reference has already been made to Vonkatcswara’s remark 
about accepting these as ‘permanent images of Indra’ used in 
Indra festival. But the very contest in the former passage 
and the term ‘vrlrdni' used in it give in my opinion 
the clue regarding their character. These were in all 
probability meant for abhiefna purposes, for inflicting harm 
and injury on the enemies of the hirer by performing some 
sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised; if 
this interpretation of their original character is accepted, 
there remains no ground for Ycnkateswara’s supposition that 
vrtrdni in the passage means 1 apparently images of Vrtra 
made for each occasion, whence the plural vrtrdni to be slain 
by Indra.’ As Vrtra was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural 
of the word in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies 
of the hirer, who were to be harmed or slain, through the 
agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 
Sayana in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanim he 
kretmo ymmdknm viadhya eramapi samayah kriyate i 
\ addyamindro vrtrdni tcudiifdn so Iran jamghanat , etc., i.e., 
the hvmnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. Reference to abhiedra 
ritual, though implicit here, is explicit in many other 
Vedic, especially Brahmana, passages, and a substantial 
portion of the Athanaveda is devoted to it. Thus, there 
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can be no question of placing the Indra fetishes on the same 
looting with the images of the cult gods of the subsequent 
period, though we see afterwards that particular varieties 
of some of the latter were used also for ubhicdra purposes (the 
rites associated with those acts unquestionably differed in the 
two periods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which arc 
mentioned in the Brfdimanas as symbolising several Yedic 
divinities, all these symbols being necessarily intimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the wheel 
is in various ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus 
used in the Yajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Cl old or a fire¬ 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before: and in piling the fire- 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.” 1 
But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Aijninnjana ceremony in sacrifice. This 
ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, indepen¬ 
dently of the ordinary Aynyddhcya and Pnnamdheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-installation of the 
sacrificial fires). The Tailtinya Smith iid (V. 2, 0-0) lays 
down that the objects named below are to he deposited in the 
foundation of the altar in this particular rite-—a lotus leaf, 
a gold disc, a golden man ( hirmimnya purutta), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick of durod grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a horse 
and a hull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which the head 
of the mail is put, and the head of a snake. R. P. Chanda 
surmises that “ in such a company the golden man probably 
represents the human victim originally immolated and buried 
at the foundation of u sacred edifice.” It may be mentioned 

1 Macdonrll, Vcdic Mythology, p. 155. With regard to the wheol and the 
golden disc symbolising the sun, Cooiuaraswamy's remarks are worth quoting, 
*' The wheel which later on becomes the mark of a Chakra-vartin, the discus of 
Vigrm and the Buddhist Wheel of the Law, originally represented the sun. The 
disc of gold placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may w^ell be the origin 
of the later prabhdmanilala or sirascakra (nimbus)" (H.J./.4., p. 41). 
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hero in passim that in the foundation ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts of India, one rite consists of drawing in out¬ 
line with vermilion paint the figure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which is then placed in the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, it being understood that the particular 
brick with the outline drawing must not he disturbed in any 
way during the construction ; this figure is described in the 
ritual texts dealing with vastnipuja as vast up u rasa to whom 
flowers, sandal paste, and live jewels ( pannimhiu) arc offered. 
The partially sacred character of the. golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by referring to a 
Satapalhu Brahmam passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) which identifies 
it with Prajapati, Agni and even the sacrifice!' himself in 
turn. With regard lo the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (VII. 4, I, 15) deserves 
careful notice, “ As to tins they say ‘ Let him make no arms 
to this golden man, lest he should cause him to he redundant; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.’ Let him 
nevertheless make (him with arms)." 1 Coomaraswamy 
offers an apposite comparison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a plaque in human form, with the “little plaque 
supposed to represent PrthivT found in a burial mound, 
regarded as Yedie, at Lauriya >iandangarh“ (H.I.I.A., p. 42). 
This may also he compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found among many other precious and 
semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription informs us, being associated with 
Buddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can he confidently observed that, even when some references 
to symbols or sensible representations are found in the Yedio 
and Brahinanic texts, this does not necessarily mean that 
they were the images proper of the respective divinities. 


1 For the Taittiriya Samhita passage, cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black 
Yajus, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14. For the Sat a paiha JJrdhmana 
reference, cf. Kggeling, Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XLI, p. 37G. R. I*. Chanda 
first noticed the importance of these passages in his Memoir (No. 30), p. 2, and 
rightly observed that there was no room for images of gods in the Yedie form of 
worship ( yajfla ). 
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It lias already been pointed out that the Vcdic and 
Briihmanie texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty. Eliot's remark that 
“we cannot assume that ideas or usages not mentioned in 
the Rgrcda did not exist at the time when it was composed ’’ 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. 1., p. 53) is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us by data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied literature, is not merely 
negative, hut also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people : the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, hut there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned by them there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above 
texts? We cannot he definitely sure in our answer to this 
question. But in the Ryvcda, there arc one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct hearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the 
hymnists in two of the Rl verses, one in R. V., VII. 21, 5, 
and the other in X. 09, 3. In the first verse India is prayed 
tc in order that the Itfiksasas may not harm the hymnist and 
he may kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besought 
not to let the SifSnadevas approach the sacrifice (Na ydlava 
Indra jftjururno na randan ft sarislha redijdbhih i Sa 
iardhadaryo risunasya junior nut sisnadevu apt yurrtam 
nah ); in the second one, Indra is described as having slain 
the Sisnadevas, when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated 
fort (Anarvd yacchatadurasya vedo (jhnaflchiAnadevdn abhi 
varpasd bhiit). These Sisnadcvas, as they are mentioned 
along with the Itfiksasas (yfitara) in the first, and as they are 
looked down upon and deprecated, have been taken by many 
European and Indian scholars to denote the original settlers 
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of Indin, tlio word meaning, according t.o them, those that 
have the phallus for their deity (sisna derail yesdrn U>). Tt 
must he said, however, that Havana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. Ho took it to mean those people 
that were addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact words used 
by Say an a in his commentary are— 8 isnrna diryanti Imdanti 
iti sisnaderdh ■ Ahrahmararyd ityarlhah —which means 
that Sisnadevas are those who play with their organs of 
generation, i.c., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
Brahmacan. Tie quotes Yaska in his support in this manner 
■—Tatha ra Yds],ah I So nlsahatdyi y<> risnnasya jantorris- 
ainasya via sisnaderd abrahmacarydh ■ Sisnam stria thatch I 
A pi (jurrlain nah sat yam rd yajilam rd I (Nimbi a , TY.. 19). 
While commenting on the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses 
the same explanation (8isnadcrdn abrahmacarydn) ; hut. 
incidental reference may he made to his commentary on 
K.V., X. 27, 19, where the word sisna occurs. The last part of 
the above /?/.• is— sadyah sisna praniindna narjydn; Savana 
comments on it thus— -Sadyasladanlmcra sisna sisndni i 
si main siiatliatrriti mrracandt snalhitrni tadayilrni rdksasd- 
dirrnddni praminmuih prahirsnia hiinsan etc. Here in this 
word he finds an allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of Tndia dopreeatingly mentioned. Tt is just possible 
that si.<na in this passage and .< tisnadrra in the two other 
passages quoted above denoted the same people. If this view 
is accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a parti¬ 
cular religious practice of a certain section of the Indian 
population of the remote times. It can very well be pre¬ 
sumed that this consisted of making sensible representations 
of the human phallus, which was conceived as symbolising 
principally the potent force at the root of creation, and wor¬ 
shipping them. The numerous phalli which have been 
discovered in the Tndus Valley and which have been inter¬ 
preted as the cult-objects of a people who were culturally 
different from the early Yedic Indo-Aryans go a great length 
in supporting the above conclusion. This peculiar custom 
of using the phalli for cult-purposes was not liked by the 
latter. Even when phallicism came to bo inseparably 
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associated with the worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox 
Indo-Aryans who upheld the original Vedic tradition were at 
first tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is 
deprecated.” He is quite correct in this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars ; but 
the other part of his remark, riz., “ One verse, however, 
which seems to have crept in by mistake is apparently due 
to. phallic influence ( li.V., VIII. 1, 04), though such a cult 
was not openly acknowledged till Siva worship began, and 
is no part of Brahmanism,” is open to criticism (Religions of 
India, p. 251). In the Rk. verse to which he refers, there 
is not the least allusion to anything in support- of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sasvati, 
the wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, in¬ 
cidentally referring to her own feelings : ‘.1 ncast/a sthuram 
dadrse purastddanastha ururararumramdnah J Sasrati narya- 
bhieaksydha sitbhudrainarya bhojanain ribharsi.' 

Another epithet, which is also depreeatingly used by the 
hymnists, in the Rgreda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Muradera. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
VIT. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the Muradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas ( Raksohd), is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti¬ 
mate the importance ol this term. R.V., VII. 104, 24 
reads v—Indra jalii jntmdnisani yahidhdnamuta striyam 
indyayd sasaddnam « Vigrlr'isn muradera rdantu ma tv 
dr.4a n l su rya mu era ra nlain. It has been commented on 
by Sayan a in this manner: He indra pnnmnsam pumru- 
padharinain yutudhanam rahsasam jahi ^ mar ay a i Utdpi ca 
vmyayd raneanayd M&adanam himsanttni stnyani rdksashn 
ca jdtu i Api ca muradera mdranaknda ralrsam rignvdso 
rieehinnagnrdli santa rdantu, etc. Tn the two 'others 
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mfiradevan is once explained as mudhadevan marahavyd- 
pdrdn ruksasan, and at the other place as simply indra- 
rydparan rdhsasdn. So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive; but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
‘ those who believe in vain gods.’ A. C. Das, however, 
observed on this, “It seems to me that, the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of vnira, which may mean ‘ sense¬ 
less ’ like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ 
which were lifeless and senseless objects.” Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly alter, he offers definite opinion 
“ that there were images of gods in Rgvedie times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes.” 1 2 We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘image-worshippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
by Das in this connection that the Yedic gods were iconically 
represented.* Rut, if the first part of Das’s view' is 
accepted, then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term nmra in mumdeva may also mean ‘root’; 
in that case the. compound word may mean ‘worshippers of 
root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


1 A. C. Dos, Jligvedic Culture , p. 145. A. P. Banerjee fiastri notes tbc 
importance of the term in his article on ‘ Iconism in India * in Vol. XII, 

1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests tlinfc Muradeva , like the term Anja, may denote an 
ethnic entity; that the Mauryas in the Mahabhasya passage (already noted by me) 
does not refer to the royal Mauryas, but, to a tribe of long standing (cf. the Pali 
Moriya); that murti is derived from inura worshipped by the earliest pre-Vedic 
poople, the Muradevas, with whom may ho affiliated the Yaksaa and the Mauryas. 

2 A. C. Das, op. cit., p. 146. Ho cites R.V., VIII. 69, 15-16, as referring 
to the mounting of an image of India on a golden chariot; according to him, the 
epithets arbhako na kumarakah (like a small-limbed boy) applied to Indra can only 
have reference to the small image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate 
(householder) also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refero, in his 
opinion, to tho household image of tho God worshipped by tho But all this 
is based on data of a very uncertain character. 

9—1654 B 
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The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it will be necessary to consider whether 
this could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri¬ 
ficial treatise's which were really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurreda and the Srimaccdu form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yaji'ia came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the. hands of the initiated, who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that it refers to some 
symbols of a few' deities (mostly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The speculative section among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, did not long remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them. This was 
mostly the work of the Vanaprastkas, i.e., those sages that 
had gone into the forest after completing their lives as house¬ 
holders, and the results of their speculations were incorporated 
in the Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of 
literature being significant. As this body of literature, or 
rather the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein wc find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices,— 
it unfolds before us their meaning ( arthavdda ),—there is no 
chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequel of these 
speculative efforts and ascetic practices was the age 
of the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
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higher knowledge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘ satyasya satyam ’, ‘ tadvanam ' 
or ‘ tajjaliin ’—these words variously describing the Brah¬ 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice’— e.tj., Gimulogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10:—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of udgitha as om, that is 
more effective’). In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it will be futile to seek for references to concrete representa¬ 
tions of deities; the Yedic gods no doubt make their 
occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present to a 
certain extent in their conception had no need to be empha¬ 
sised in their present environment, and as for Brahman, it 
would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms of other 
concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent him (Na 
sandrsc tisthati mpamasya, na caksusd pasyati : kakanainam; 
na tasya pratirm asti yasya Mima mahadyakh). . At best, 
various symbols, all abstract principles such as prdndh (vital, 
breaths), prajrn (intellect), ananda (bliss) or ananta 
(eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in their 
attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman; even 
such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as uktha 
and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus used in 
the Upani§ads of the respective schools of the ftgreda, 
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Samaveila and tlio Yajuriiedn. 1 The fundamentally specula¬ 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to the origin 
and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously soimdpd is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystieo-philosophical belieis 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the people, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are often prone 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is applicable to all the Indians of a particular period. 
Grunwedcl makes this observation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to which the Vedas 
•and Upanisads belong : *' Though a religio-mystical element 

may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific tendency, especially 
with the practical side which it had in ancient India, is an 
altogether barren soil for art-” 2 We have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though we shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the later heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a flood of light on 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 
the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier authoritative 
Brahmanas and Arnnyakas, and the Cfrhyasfitras, we have 
clear and unmistakable evidence about the recognition of the 
images of the gods and their shrines by the orthodox Vedic 
Brahmans (Snatakas and Grhasthas). The Sadvim&i 
Bruhmam is a comparatively late addition to the Tfindya or, 
Pancainwh Mahiihrahmnna, one of the oldest Brahmanas. 
In that part of the former which is known as ‘ Adbhuta 
Brdhmana,' really a Vedaiiga text dealing with miracles and 
omens, we find reference to the performance of various rites 

J Such was the august position to which this literature was raised and 
such was the respect which was paid to it that even after the evolution of the 
various cult-deities, treatises were composed in imitation of it, whose main interest 
and purpose was to glorify one or other of the various cult : dcities. 

* Griinwedel, Buddhist Art f p. 12. 
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for removing the evil effects of certain omens such as the 
trembling of the temples, the laughing, weeping, dancing, 
splitting, perspiring, opening and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images.' This passage - certainly presupposes the 
partial recognition of the practice of image-worship. In the 
Sutra literature, the (Srhyasfltras (not the Srautasfitras which 
are conversant about the rituals connected with sacrifice) 
which deal with the rites to he performed by the householders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. The Puraskara 
Grhyaxutra (III. 11, S) tells us that the student (siuitaka), 
when going in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(dairatfini ), should descend from the chariot before lie has 
reached them; if towards Brahmans, just before reach¬ 
ing them; if towards cows, when amid them; if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. The dairatas, 
Brahmans, cows and fathers are mentioned in such a 
manner that the first one appears to he the most honoured 
among them. References also are to be found in this kind 
of literature to the shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them are ‘ dccayrlw ‘ dcrayafana', ‘ dccakula' (its 
Prfikrta form is ‘dcuV). But even here it is doubtful 
whether those images and shrines were in any way associated 
with the well-known members of the Yedic hierarchy like 
India, Agni, Mitra, Varunn,, I sas, Aditi and others. The 
connection in which those gods arc mentioned in the above 
texts does not mean that their images are referred to, and 
many arc the new entrauts such as Liana, Ivsetrapati, Midhusi, 
(hyanta, Sri, Bhanapati, BhadrakalJ and others, most of 
whom, it is presumable, had their icons and shrines. The 
whole of the .Ipastaniba Grhyiisutra, VII. 20, deals with the 
carrying about of the images of the bucolic deities like 
Jsana, Mullins! and Jayanta by the householder and placing 
them in huts built for them and offering to them boiled rice 


1 Sadvimfa Drahmana , X. K, Drrayatanani ham panic daivapralima hasanii 
rvdanli njtyanti sphufanti svidyanti ummlanti. Brindahan Clmndra Dhattaeharyya 
cites this ae an evidence in support rf his theory that image-worship was practised 
by the early Vodic; Tndo-Aryans; cf. Indian Images, Bart I f p. xxix. 
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from the sthalipaka. More about this change of outlook in 
religion among the Yedic initiates will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 1 


* Xpastamba C, r hyamru, VIP It), 13; fliranyakc4in Or. 8., II. 3, 8, 24; 
Sinkhiyana Gt. S., II, 14, 14, 17, etc., Paratkara Gr. S., I. 10, 23 furnishes us 
with a list of the demons and goblins such as Saijda, Marka, UpavTra, Saupdikeya, 
UIQkhala, Malimluca, Animi?a, Hontnnukba, Sarsaparuna, Kumfira and many 
others who are propitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 



CHAPTER III 


The Origin and Development of Image-worship in India 

It lias been said in the preceding chapter that 
the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt¬ 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as da Has, anasas (noseless ones), yatus 
or yatudhanas, raksasas, sisiiadcvas, muradevas, etc., it 
cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture which was much superior to that of 
their victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard¬ 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling 
of cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable, or traceable only in 
faint outlines, in the earlier literary works of the Indo-Aryans. 
The Flgveda, or the other Vedas and the early Brahmanas, had 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, 
the somewhat pessimistic view of life; but these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the latter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads wholly 
differs from that of the Rc/rcda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former can very well be contrasted with the belief in the 
multifarious nature-gods of the Aryans as portrayed in the 
latter. All these new elements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earlier 
settlers in India did not play a mean part. Keith has very 
cautiously presented the problem in this way: “ The 
Upanisads, as in some degree all earlier thought in India, 
represent the outcome of the reflections of a people whose 
blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the Upanisads 
the product of Aryo-Drnvidian thought; but if we do so, we 
must remember that the effect of the intermixture must be 
regarded in the light of chemical fusion, in which both 
elements are transformed.” 1 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads, is Bhahti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others, 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.c., puja). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhahti in the religious 
lives of the Tndo-Arvans, we cannot but endorse the view just 
quoted. Among the several constituent factors which make 
up this element in its secondary aspect, the most important 
ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as spiritual being, the 
faith that his power is sufficient to secure that at the last 
the good will conquer, and lastly a conception of the nexus 


* Keith. Brhtjion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, VoT. II, p. 407. 
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that hinds together God and his worshippers as mainly 
moral.” In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
the separately conceived Vedic divinities are merged.® Some 
faint traces of the belief in one moral god who looks after 
the consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Ttgvedic characterisations of Varuna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness arc offered by the hymnists.® Keith 
has observed, “ The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti.” 1 * 3 4 But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the prominence given to 
the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in 
one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), the goddess 
Vac is made hi say, “ I give wealth unto him who gives 
sacrifice:...] am that through which one cats, breathes, sees 
and hears;...him that I love, T make strong, to be a priest, 
a seer, a. sago.” Eliot remarks about this passage, “ This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the Bhagavadgitii. 
Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in all and like him to 
reward her votaries.”* Tn the Upanisads, on the other hand, 
the mental attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
viz., Brahman-Atman, gets a character which is, in no very 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism, a direct result of the pantheistic 
conception of the earlier Upanisads, was the certain back¬ 
ground on which Bhakti was to develop among the intellectual 

1 N. Miirninnl, Indian Theism , |>. 7. 

- r/., H. V., I. 164. 46 : Indram Mitram Var // nama r/ nim-uhnratho divyalj 

am suparno r/arntm/m I Ekam sadriprd bahudlul vadaniyaynim yam ant mitt art Arana- 
mdhith !! 

3 Gf„ R. V. % T. 25, 1 and 2, and similar otlicsr verses. 

4 J.R.A.S. , 1915, p. 834. 

* Eliot., Hinduism and Buddhism , Vol. IT, p. 381. Ho says further, “ll 
is true that the, ‘Come unto ine* ( mdmekam Aaranam vraja) is not distinctly 
expressed, hut it is surely struggling lor expression/* 

10 -1854 B 
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section of the composite population of India. The impersonal- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant. Wo are 
told in one of them that ' Atman cannot be gained by the 
instruction, nor by understanding nor by much learning; lie 
whom Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; to 
him the Atman reveals its own essence (or person).’ Here, 
even though the idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, 
yet the positive assertion that Atman selects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Vedie lore and other 
things does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. 1 This again seems to be clear in the Kftlhaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced by the creator, if the word in this 
verse is taken to mean ‘ by the grace of the creator ’ dhfituh 
prasddat and not ‘ through the tranquillity of the senses ’ 
( dhatu-prasndfit ) as Sankara explains it. The tfretiisvatara 
Upanisnd (Til. 20) which contains much that is theistic in 
nature contains the same passage with an alteration which, 
though slight, is material. 2 Tt. is in this Hpamsad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse of the work.* 
From this time onward references to it become clearer and 
dearer, and Pan ini in tbe several sfitras of bis AsUldhyfufi 
lays down rules for various word-formations in which tbe 


1 Indra says to Pratardana who had asked him for a boon, “ Know rae only; 
that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that he should know me. . . . He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full life in this ’world and in 
heaven immortality.” Eliot remarks about this passage, 'Though the relation of 
the devotee to the deity hero is purely in’eMeet.mil ami not emotional, still the 
idea, that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will he rewarded, is 
clearly present’ : Eliot, op. eit. t p. 181. But? he forgets that Indra here symbolises 
the highest principle discussed in the early ITpanisads. 

2 The last carana of this verse, viz ., dhatu-pramdanmahimonamatmanah, 
is changed in*o dlmtuh prasdddnmahhndnamUam. 

* fivtt. Up., VI, 23 —Ynsya derr parti hhalfiryalha drrr iafhd gtirau i 
Tnsynitr. kathiia hyarthah prahUantc mahdtmanah 1! 
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etymological sense of the word Bhahti, viz., ‘resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion’ 
is the centra] idea. 1 

The I'pani sadic Brahman-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic Fpanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), hut Isa, Tsana, Tsvara, and latterly 
Paramesvara. But even then, SvctMvaiara found it neces¬ 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Rudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
Mahesvara, MavT and once even Siva: ‘ jnatva Givam 

sarrabhfilesn <jfujh<un ’), who was the recipient,of the homage 
of his devotees. Ju this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the. general body of the scheme of the early Llpanisads 
(‘beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, those of pantheism and under the latter, again, 
those of idealism,’' -—Deusxcn), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will* he gained by him by the learning of the Rk 
verses, who does not know him (Yastamia reda kimrea hari- 
xyati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cult religions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
however, was the growth of the latter in which the element of 
Bhahti was the main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox Vedic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
Jndra. Prajapati, Mitra, Vanina, Yama, Agni and others 
could never effectively serve in the role of cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way 
of thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
more important eult-gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the developed 
sectarianism of the Epic and Puranie periods we find several 
of the more important Vedic deities such as India, Varuna, 
Agni, Vftyu, Yama and one of the less important ones like 


1 IV, 95 if. 
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Nirrti relegated to the comparatively insignificant position 
of the guardians of quarters (I)ikpalas), where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like Yisnu, Rudra and Surya 
came to he merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults themselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, optionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of 
their cult-pictures ( cf . the part played by Yisnu in the 
Bhagavata or Pancaratra cult which came to be described 
as Vaisnava at a later date). But the originals of these 
gods were actual human heroes like Yasudeva Krsna, 
the son of BovakI (cf. Krsna Pevaklputrn of the 
GMndorjya Upanisad, Til. 17), Sakyamuni Clotama and 
Mahavlra, or mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-tfi’va), 
the Yaksas Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvatl-YindhyavasinTi Panini in 
his sfitra, Vasndcvarjmulhhyam run (IV. 3. most probably 
refers to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers 
of the apothcosised human heroes Yasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former was the more honoured and more 
important. Patanjali’s commentary on this sulra fully 
endorses the view ; but xvliat is also very interesting is that 
Patafijali refers to a sect called the tiivabhdyartilati or 
devotees of Siva, the Holy One, who carried in their hands 
an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they worshipped. 2 
The early Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the 
various kinds of worship that prevailed in India, especially in 
Central and Eastern India, at a time when Buddha preached 
his doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions that 
prevailed at the period: ‘The deity of the lay followers of 

* Elaborate use was made of the descriptions of the Vedic counterparts of 
the syncretic gods, thus fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

* Mahabhdqya, under Pacini, V. 2. 76. 
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the Ajlvakas is the Ajlvakas, of those of the Nighantlias is the 
Nighantlias, of those of tJic Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnahhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, 
Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Camla, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the dog, the crow, 'Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnahhadda, 
Manibhadda, etc., respectively.' 1 It will be wrong to suppose 
that this curious assortment of worshippers of particular 
objects indicates all of them as separate sectaries; what is 
worth noting, however, is that here is an authentic presenta¬ 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Vasudeva, the Ajlvakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed up with the believers not only 
in the Yedie gods like India, Agni, Oandra, Svirya and others, 
or with those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticism (<•/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas), but 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how¬ 
ever much they might he deprecated by the cultured 
intellectuals of the day, played no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their more advanced contemporaries. 
Megasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of worship of the Sourascnoi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land were the great cities of Methora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river lobares (Yamuna); this is a confirmation 
from a foreign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
B.C. in the Yamuna region 2 We shall see later on that 
archaeological data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
substantially corroborate the above facts. 

1 It. G. Bhandarkar, Vaimavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems , 

p. 3. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian , 
p. 201. It. G. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of the Sourasenoi 
with the Satvatas. and Herakles with Vasudeva. The Greek writers appositely 
designated Vasudeva Krsna us Herakles, for both these deities were very probably 
apothcosised human beings. 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bliakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
. objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in Yedic ritualism. Fire was specially sacred 
to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrifieers’ oblations to their respective gods ; in the cast; of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ckdlmikd bliakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhiedra, 
etc. (<;/. the dbhioarika murtus as described in the 

Vaikhdnasdgama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of pujfi in which images were absolutely 
necessary ; these were abhiyamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the*, body and the mind centred 
on him, upad&na or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
ijyd or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult-divinities, and lastly, yoga 
or meditation. 1 The last constituent of the act of piijn 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution ol 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoya . 2 Many images are 

1 Some of the Mantras special to part ini lar deities ore (l) the twelve syllabled 
Bhagavata mantra : Om vanw bhayanatr Vdstulcvaya , (2) Hie five-syllabled ftuiva 
one : Naniah Sivaya and (3) the seven-syllabled flakti manfru : Pnramrsvnri svtiha. 

2 Suhranitisara , Ch. TV., flection 4. 147 : 

Dhydnayorjaxya xamxiddbyai pru t mullahs ana nt snirtam ! 

PraUrhdkdrako marttyo yathadhydnarato bhavet |l 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation ( cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabhnratu. which refers to JS'arada’s visit to the Badavika- 
srama to see Kara and Narayana will not he out of place 
here. JSIarada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship¬ 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship), Narada asks him about the latter’s 
onject of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that lie 
is worshipping his original I’rakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be. J Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 
the , and their images depicted in this very pose 

had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on bis god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with those that were discovered 
in the Indus Valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Lhanda in some of bis writings. 2 The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under¬ 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages ap|>earing in such late works as Humapurvat/ipanlya 
and Jab/ihulamnia I 'juinisinls and Mnhanirrfnio Tantra , even 
though some of them deprecate the practice of the persons who 


1 Mahubharata , Vang avast Kilition, fiant-i 1'arva, Narayanlyn Parvfi- 
dhyiiya, rli. verses, J4-4JS. This juissage is a curious amalgam of the 

Sankhya and the Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara's and Karayaija’s 
devotion is described thus : YaUal suh^mamavijfieyamavyaktamacalam dhruvani 1 
IndriyairindriydrthaiSca sarvabhiltaisca varjitam II 8a hyantardtmd bhutdndm 
kselrajflasneti katliyate I Trigunavyatirildo vai purusa&peli kalpitah II Tasmada- 
vyaktamutpannam trigunam drijasattama i Avyaktd vyaktabhdvasthd yd m 
prakfliravyayd || Tam yonimavayorriddhi yo'sau sadasadatmakah i Ababhydin 
pujyate sn'hi daivr. pitrye ca kalpatr II This original Prakj-ti, we are told further 
on, was noue other than Hari. 

* This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, viz., Medieval Indian 
Sculptures in the British Museum, Oh. T, pp. 6-10. He suggests that the ‘ sudden 
rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north-western India (Cfondh&ra and 
Mathura) is onfcy a revival of an old cult of the image of the Yogi once prevalent 
in that region.' 
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offer their hhakti to their gods through these media.' But 
these works are mainly written from the point of view of those 
who firmly believed in worshipping the highest principle with¬ 
out the aid of any media (nirakdropdmud), and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist (.<?iranultuinni pa&yanti). 

It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Panearatras. Wc have already men- 
(ioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tana, 
rupa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Yasudeva 
and his principal aspects. The manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult-picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms ; they are Para, the highest form, Yyuha, 
the emanalory forms, Yibhara, the incarnatory forms, Antar- 
ydtnin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area } the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the godhead, the 
object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The process 
presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort on the part 
of the worshipper, which culminates in the attainment of that 
frame of mind in which an object fashioned by human hands 
reaches such an august level. A concept similar to the above 
is essentially one of the characteristic features of most of the 
religious cults of India in which the Bhakti element was the 
main guiding principle. The Alvars or the Nfivanmars ip 
the south, the Vaisnava or the Saiva saints of the north 


1 Cinmayasyadvillyasya hi s kal any d sari rinah 1 Updsakdndm kdryurtham 
Afahmano ruinikalpan.fi (liamapurratapaniya Upanisud); Sivamalmani pa&yanh 
pratimdftu m yoginah i Ajtianam bhdvandrthaya prat ini a. parikalpitd (Jabdladar&mm 
Vpantnad j; Erani tjunfinusdrcna rupdni viridtiani ca I Kaljntdni hMrthdya bhalcLA - 
namalpamcdhasdm (Mahdulrvdna Tanira). Tim last-named work thus derides the 
efforts of those who want 1o attain salvation through this method : ‘ Manana kaljntd 

murti nrrnam commits a sudham I Soijmalahdhrna rdjynm rdjtinn mdnards 
(fithd || M rcthihidhiii udtiTrridi-mnrt avixvarahvddhnyah l Klityanfaslapasd jfidnnm 
vind moksam na ydnfi te 1| 
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and the Acaryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and media»val fieri ods throughout India were 
highly cultured people, hut in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 
So, T. A. 0. Kao’s observation, “ the Hindu sastras 
prescribe image worship to weak uncvolvcd persons 
in particular ”, will have to bo modified. It is true that 
the root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism, 
but so also can the idea of the immanence of the godhead 
be traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place for crudity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that ‘‘ in dealing with savage ideas of the in¬ 
animate, it must be kept in mind that non-living things are 
worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which is 
altogether foreign to the lower intelligence, hut as the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as in some sense a vehicle of power."' 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the mediaeval Indian images with 
many hands, which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
by different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for example, suggested that it was the direct outcome of the 
monographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the earlier mode of doing so bv 
the placing of mounts below them was found inadequate due 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by referring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images: their natural hands were in¬ 
variably to be found in such ‘action-poses’ as ahhaya, varada , 
etc., whereas the added hands carried different implements 
which were, according to him, nothing but differentiating 
marks. 1 2 But this statement is difficult to accept. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the ayudhas 

1 Edward Clndd, Animism , p. 78. Italics arc mine . 

2 J.R.A.S. , 1010, pp. 127-8. Refer to A. M. Hocart’s article on 
1 Many-armed Gods * in Acta Oriental in, Yol. VII, 1029, pp. 01 ff. Hocart 
remarks, ‘ Evidently theological consideration!* were paramount in deciding the 
number of arms, and this iR far more in accord with what we know of the Indian 
mind than Prof. MacdonelPs theory.* 

11-1854 B. 
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or implements in them portray attempts to symbolise, however 
ineffectively, the multifarious activities of the god, is more 
acceptable.' T. A. G. Jiao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses arc representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the fuiudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.” 

A well-executed image, if it follows the rules of propor¬ 
tions laid down in the ^ilpasastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. 8 But deities were not always 
iconieally represented ; over and above their concrete re¬ 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, theriomorphic 
forms, t-hev could also be figured in an anieonio manner. The 
latter mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. 
In India, ieonism and aniconism existed side by side from 
a very early period, and this feature is also present even in 
modern times. Buddha could be represented by means of 
such symbols as the Bod hi tree with Yajrasana beneath it, 
his foot prints, the stupa, etc., which were directly associated 
with him ; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.I)., we find him being depicted 
iconieally and nuiconical.lv at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represented 
only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanieal cult 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lihgas and the Yantras, as in images; but here, how¬ 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


1 T. A. G. lino, op. cit Yol. T, Part 1, Introduction, p. 27. The weapons 
or attributes, in the rase of some at least of the Brahrnanical images, have also 
their bases in the anthropomorphic deseriptions of Iheir Vedie. counter parts. 

2 Abhirupyftcca himbdnam drunk snnnidhynmrrchati (If ay a.firm PaflaarlUra ); 
finkramtisara , IV. S'cc. 4 : 152-3 i—YatJiohlauftyauaih purnd pun if ad ft. ftnmanohard 1 2 
Anyathdyurdhanahard nit yam dtthkhavivarddhim || 
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the fabrication of mythological stories. 1 The 8alagrfunas, 
Bana-lmgas and Yantras arc primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, 8aiva and Sakta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, which an; taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shown that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis¬ 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character. 2 The Indian phalli, 
especially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 
very great extent. Many instances are known, in India 
of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
aniconie representations of- the cult-deities. The well- 
known f?akta tradition about the severed limbs of Satl fall¬ 
ing in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pllhasbhanas, particularly sacred to the 
8akti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
goddess. Tt is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara, ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mnhesvara’s spouse Bhima-devT of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple of Mahe^vara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 

‘ The image or likeness of Bhima-devT here mentioned was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 
have resemblance to that Goddess.’* Watters’ observation 

1 Of. T. A. G. Itao, op. tit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, pp. 8 ff. Rao 
giveB ufl an elaborate account of those aniconie symbols. 

2 Grant Allen, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. G8 ff. 

8 WatterB, 1 On Yuan Ghtoang,' Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Blumfi- 
devl shrine is evidently identical with the BhTmasthana beyond Paficanada 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, VanapaTva, Oh. 82, verses 84-85, and probably 
also with BhTgatya of the Mahamayuri text. According to the Mahabharata , there 
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about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of imi>ort- 
anee here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhumurti of the goddess in the 7tli century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship arc principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Seayambhu lihyast) have been quoted by (lopinath Rao in 
his work (section on Lihgas). It seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were put forward on behalf of man¬ 
made 8iva-lihgns to be regarded as Sriiyuiiibhn ('lies. Then 
there are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the cult divinities. Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bad and fill a si trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively, and also to the 
sthala-crksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso¬ 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus irliijitm) with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarlka, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
wore not the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone; 
these Bod hi trees were the direct descendants of the Gaitya 
Vrlisas (rukkhacc.tiyani) of more primitive times. The trecB 
and brandies appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this character. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 

wan a Yonitlrtha there, a dip into whose hunda was regarded a« highly auspicious in 
character. These details are important for the religions history of India; the 
Tonipllha is now at Karnakhy&, near Gauliati, Assam, and the particular Bhairnva 
of the Devi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near hy. 
In the 7th century A.D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of ftandharo 
with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (diva). For detailed discussions about 
these, cf. my article in Indian Histofioal Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1098, pp. 751-8. 
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Incidental reference lias already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the topic- under discussion here. Pfmini’s 
mlra, jwikdrthe rapanyr. (V. 3. 90) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 6th century B.O. 1 But from this cryptic sfitra, we 
can have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Yedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Niigas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhrtarastra, Yidfidhaka and Yirupfiksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters 
respectively—this is A. K. Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 
and it seems to be the correct one), because Panini 
under IV'. 3. 95 (//c.wni bhaklir yap) lays down rules 
lor the formation of words denoting the bhaktas or the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 9S : 1 ’fistiderarjanabhymn van and I V. 3. 99 : 
MahdrdjdUhan). But Patanjali is much more informative 
on this mutter in his comment on Panini’s sutra 
(V. 3. 99). His blutsya reads apanya ifyucyate tatredam 
na sidhyati l fiirah Skandah VMakha iti I kirn karanam I 
Mauryairhiranydrthibhiramlh prakalpitdh I bhavet. tasu na 
sydt l ydstvcUih sanipratipujarthashlsu bhavisyati. This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Vi&akha whose images were being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipujdrthd); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of re¬ 
plenishing their royal coffer by the selling of images 


1 Cf. H. C. TUycLamUiuri’s discussion about r&gini’s date in his Materials 
for the Study of the Early History of the Vaisnata Sect , Second Edition, pp. 24-80. 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub¬ 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none ol the three gods men¬ 
tioned above can be described as \edic in character. Such 
texts as the Arihasaslra and the ManusamkiUJ also supply 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Duryanitcxa (Buildings within the Fort) says, 
‘ In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods, 
such as Apnnijitn, Aprntihnta, Jayanta, Vaijnyanta, $iva, 
Vaisravana, Asvina, and the a bode of Goddess Madirfi shall 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’ 1 2 These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods, and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them ; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 
them (or jjossibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., Asvi (the twin gods Asvins) is 
distinctively Yedic in character. Vaisravana. is the same 
as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastainha (irhyasutm (VII. 
‘20. 0, Jayanta in. this passage should not have been translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as it has been done by Max Muller in the 
8. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahftbhfnfya , here, and 
probably also in the A pas I am ha Grhyasntra noted above 
(Tsana’s image is mentioned there and Tftum is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madira may 
be the same as MldhusI mentioned in the latter work 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as * the 
bountiful one.” Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 

1 Arthatidslra, translation by ft. Rhamasastry, 2nd Edition, p. 69. Tho 
translator notes that ‘ the worship of the ASvins and Vaisravana seems to have 
been prevalent at the time of this work.’ The original text reads :— ApardjilA - 
pra t ih ataj ay ant avaij a yanl a l M os\hahdn SivavaitravanaM irimadirdgrham ca pur a- 
madhye kdrayet 1 Ko^hakdlayenu yaihoddetam vastudevatah sthdpayet (I 

2 In the Ap. Gr. S. y these three deities, viz., Tirana, Midhugi and Jayanta 
arc mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as images of the three gods. 
Uiranyake&in , Gr. Sutra (II. 3. 8), in connection with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for 
Tiudra for averting cattle diseases, furnishes us with the interesting fact that the 
cow (the consort.) of the spit-ox (t'.e., tho ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and her 
calf are euphemistically described as Mldbusi and Jayanta respectively; the 
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“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ’ ’ ( Vdsagrham 
hhfimigrham vd dsannakdsthacaifyadcraWDidhdnadmraip, 
etc. : Kau^ilya on NmTntapranidhih ); these liguros had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih Kautilva refers to the images and flags 
of the gods ((kvadhmjapratinidbhirva) in the guise of which 
weapons will he supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.c., the images of them— dai- 
mtnprt’.takdryotmmmimjcsu), etc., which would he taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manmmrti and there are various passages in the work 
which lay down that daimfam (images of gods) arc 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
that at the parvans one should go to the images for protec¬ 
tion (IV, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (sainkramadhvajayastlndm 
pmlinwmm ca hhedakah) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 (papas) as fine (TX, 2P5). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading ( Cikitsakfin dcvalakdn mamxa- 
vikrayinasUitha 1 Vipancm ca jwmito rarjydh syurhavya- 
karyayoh ; III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 

sacrificcr then prays to the three gods, viz., Triana, Midhiisi and Jayanta, to touch 
the three beasts. If Midhiisi and Madirfi be identical, then both or them arc to 
be regarded as the consorts of fiiva; one oT the names of #iva is Mldhiisa and 
Madirft is one of the synonyms of Durga-Amhika. 
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these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is supported by a verse in 
the Ntirada Pailcaralra (Bhdradrdja Samhitu, IV, 29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na cdpyarcopajivikah). The whole verse 
reads :— Na ca niantrupajlrd *ydn nacripijarcopajirihah 1 
Ndnineditabhoyasca na ca nindyanircdakah. The two 
texts, viz., Arthasilstra and Mannsmrti , thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
image-worship in India of the 1st and ‘2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of an earlier period. The Mahdbhdrala , in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Till lias (sacred places). There 
was an image of Yisnu named 8alagrama in the Pundarlka 
tlrtha (tidlayrdma iti khydto 1' is a a ra dbh u ta k« rinaka li ; III, 
84, 124); in the -lyesthila tlrtha were the images of YitfveiS- 
vara and his consort ( Taira YisvaSrarain dr slid dec yd saha 
mahddyulim 1 M it i d ra ra na y<>rlokdn dpn oli purusarsabha ; 
III, 84, 135); these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a 8filagrama ; and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and 1’ma are symbolically repre¬ 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandisvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21. (Xandixraraxya martini tu drslva 
mucyeta Idlrisaih) ; in the Mat.ihgasrama near Pharma- 
prastha was tin image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
asvamedha-saerifice ( Dharmnni talrfibliisayisprsya rdjlmrdha- 
mavdpnuydt; ITT, 84, 102); an image of Brahma is probab¬ 
ly referred to in III, 84, 103-4 (Tain yacchcta rajendra 
Brahmasthunanuinuttamam 1 Tatrdbhiyamya rajendra 
Brahmanam purusarsablia I Rajaxnydsramcdliabhydm phalam 
vindati munavah). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein arc often estimat¬ 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, AsSvamedha, 
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Rajasiiya, etc. A careful search among the early literature 
of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period—in which 
both iconic as well ns aniconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtins records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
Corns as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
Yaksa.' The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing circa 
•)()() A.l)., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time of Antoninus of 
Bniesa (218-222 A.l).). It contains a striking reference to 
an image of Arddhandri&vara (the androgynous composite 
image of $iva and Durga; Fergusson. p. 54). 

Iliuen Thsang frequently refers to Brahmanieal shrines and 
sometimes also to the images worshipped there by the 
sectaries in his Si-yu-ki. 

It has been shown above bow some of the post-Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only refer to the 
aniconic symbols that might have served the same purpose as 
well. Archaeological data will now help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people through media, both 
iconic and aniconic in character. Tn some eases the data 

1 A. K. Coomnraswamy, op. cit p. 42, fn. 5. Bui; * Hercules * in this 
parage may also liave meant Krona ; we have seen above that Heracles* ’ name is 
mentiQne<l in connection with the Sanrascnas ami Mathura hy Megaphones. 
Dionysioa is the Greek counterpart of Siva. 

12-1854 B. 
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supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of ASoka's edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 
Fourth Rock Edict of Asioka occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows:—‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of lire and other divine figures ’ ( Vhmna - 
darsaml ca haatida{r)mnd at ayikhamdhani c-a aiidni ra divydni 
rftpdni daaayitpd jnnam ). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above; 
agikhamdhdni, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and dirydui. rujxlni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigy (i.c., the images of the gods). It 
may be observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word daivata, used in the Grhyusfilms and 
some Smrti works, as is done by the words dirydni rupdni 
and deva found in Asoka’s edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these samdjat • 
were considered meritorious by AiSoka), Asoka desired to 
remind them of the gods whose abodes they would be able 
to reach by the zealous practice of dhmnnui. 1 These divine 
images and other representations had merely edificatory 
value and were not objects of regular worship in shrines. 

Several pre-Christian epigraph ie records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones, refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former, discovered on the wall of a bdnh 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from NagarT, 4 miles to the south-west of it, in the old 
Udaypur State in Rajputana; NagarT has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 


1 Jlnltzscli. Cllf Vol. T, Girnar Rock Edict, p. 7, fn, 7, 
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copies of the same record (the last made in 1934-35 by the 
Government Epigraphist) have enabled D. R. Bhandarkar 
to present to us a complete reading of the three-line inscrip¬ 
tion which runs thus 

(.1) KurUoyam rdjnd Bhdgavatena Gdjayanem Partisan 
putrend Sn— 

(2) rmtiitend A svamerfha-ynjind hhagava(d)bhyarii 

S a i (t ha rsa na- Vdsudevo h h yam 

(3) (inihdtabhyiini sarvexearat>hyam pujati-ldprakaro Nd- 
rnyanardtikd. It has been translated by him as follows:— 

(This) enclosing wall round the stone ( object ;) of worship, 
called Nariiyana-vatikii (Compound) for' the divinities Ram- 
karsana-Yasudeva who arc unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Rarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Asvamedha sacrifice.’ 1 Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.O. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two sdlagrdma 
stones (pnjd-sild) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Yasudeva as laid down in the Agnipumna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of puju-sild-pmkdra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription tfrl-Vtmu-paddbhyam in characters of the 7th 
century A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagarl, he found in the western half of the 
nathlbada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 


1 EpigtaplUa Indica , Vol. XXII, p. 204. 
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above conclusion. The superstructure way have been a 
wooden one, us be bin)sell suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot, and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
are other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting’the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic Asvamcdha 
sacrifice (of. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambabn pillar inscription at Bcsnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of dcradcra Yasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Hcliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxi la, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kiislputra Bhagabhadra of Vidian.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasndeva who was, to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatisrn, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that, by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Yasudeva with the 
Yedic Vismt (of. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there were 
other shrines of Yasudeva at Bcsnagar is proved by a 
fragmentary inscription on the shaft of - another octa¬ 
gonal Garuda column found in a narrow'street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Bcsnagar ; it records that ‘this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamlputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ ( Cotamiputena 
bhiigavatma... Bhagnvatn prasddnttamasa Garudadhvaja 
Mrito dmda,4nvasdbhmte... .Bhdgamtc ma. ..). So, there can¬ 
not be any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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oi Bliugavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period an$ 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples ( uttarna 
prusuda) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Bmhml inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 
by II. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa liajuvula’s son Swami (Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodiisa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful paficavirus of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine...; 
these images are called ’ five objects of adoration made of 
stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part 
of the original, translated here, reads— ‘(i) Mahaksatrapasa 
Jldjurulasa pul rasa svdmi...(ii) Niagara turn vrsnvmm pam- 
carlrfnulm praiiiudh 6ailaderagri. .. (it?) drcddcMm sailam 

pamra jralala ira paramavapum .’. Here, we 

find the use of the words pratimd and area used to denote 
the stone images of the five Vrsni heroes, who were tenta¬ 
tively identified by Liiders with the help of Alsdorf with the 
five great heroes (lialadrrajmmokhhd panca malumrd) of 
the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, Akrura, Anadhrsti, 
Sarana and Viduratha.’ Liiders even suggested that the 
images of three male persons actually found at Mora, prob¬ 
ably of a considerably, earlier date than the Kushan 
period, were three of the five statues whose installation is 
recorded in the inscription. 1 But it has been conclusively 
proved by the present writer that the five Vrsni heroes men¬ 
tioned thus in the inscription as well as in many Jaina 


1 Epigraphin Indica , Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Reading t.he Becond line as 
lihaytwato V risky eh pamcavlranaip pratimah, R. P. Chanda understood ‘ the line 
ns referring not only to the imago's of the live Panciavas but also to an image 
of the blessed or divine Vrsni, f.r., of Krishpa-Vfisudeva, who belonged to the 
Vrijfli branch of tlm Yftdava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according 
to him, 1 one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the imageB of Kfishpa 
and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined. 1 R. P. Chanda, Archaeology and 
Vaiehyava Tradition t No. 6, pp. 166-67. 
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works as Baladcra jiftmokkha paficamahmnrd really stand for 
>Samkarsana, Yfisudevn, Pradyumna, Samba and Anintddhn, 
all well-known and closely connected members of the Vrsni 
dynasty. It was the images of these Vrsni-vTras that were 
enshrined in a stone temple (taihulcrayrha) by a lady named 
Tosa, probably of Sake extraction. A Vfiyupumm passage 
describes them as munusyaprakrti devas ( deities originally 
human by nature i.c., ‘ deified human beings ’), and 

names them in the correct- dynastic order (Chapter 97, 
verses 1-4). It may be said incidentally that these deified 
Vrsni-vTras, or exactly four of them—Viisudcva, Sarnkar- 
sana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were endowed with special 
sanctity and regarded as four primary Yyfilms of the highest 
god Para. Vasudeva in the tenet of the developed Pancaratra 
cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, cf. 
J.I.S.O.A., Vol. X, |>]>. 05-8. 

The second inscription is of a very fragmentary 
character; it was also edited by Taiders in this series, and it 
belongs to the time of Kanishka. It contains in the third 
line the only legible words Tom ye palinul, interpreted bv 
him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the same as Tosa of the 
other record just referred to (line three of which reads-—i/«.s- 

Tomydh sail am Srlmatlyrhamahtfamudadhasamadham). lie 
tentatively suggested that this image of Tosa, about a century 
later than the first inscription, was erected by some one of 
her descendants at her shrine (cf. line 3 of the 1st inscription 
just quoted) as an act of posthumous honour, about a 
hundred years after her death. 1 If Liiders’ interpretation 
of the inscribed statue is accepted, then we have here a 
further epigraphio as well as monumental evidence regard¬ 
ing the erection of secular statues which were objects of 
honour; reference has already been made by me to the Mat 
statue of the Kush an king Yima Kadphises in a previous 
chapter. Inscriptions Nos. Y and VT, edited by Liiders, 
further strengthen the view that the custom of erecting 

1 Ibid., pp. 200-02. He offered this explanation, for there was absolutely 
nothing to show that the statue was meant for a goddess or a Yaks! or a Naga 
woman. 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among the foreign chiefs 
of Mathura during the Kusliau period ; the former incised on 
the pedestal of an image from, (lanoshra refers to the image 

of the great general Claim ( Mahddamdandyahasya . 

Ulanasya patimfi) while the latter alludes to ...rnasya pratimd. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 
door-jamb from Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda 
in the No. 5, pp. 108-73 and plates XXV-XXV1, 

also fragmentary in character, records the gift of a torana, 
redild (railing) and a third object (restored by Chanda as 
mtuhmlam ; 1 aiders, however, suggests dcimlmlam or Milam) 
in the Mahasthnna (a large temple or sanctuary, Luders) of 
Bhagavat Yasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
ttodiisa. Luders suggested the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription; if we assume 
with him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door¬ 
jamb record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
fiodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of SSodiisa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 8-2 in Liiders’ list of BralmiT inscriptions 
was a. Brahman), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudcva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Yasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Pahcavlras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries, not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain, in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it, and it is not presump¬ 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here wo find a remark¬ 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro¬ 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several objects of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Ohristian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Mention may he made here first of the broken 
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figure of probably a Jaina Tlrthamkara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it.bears a very high polish; on 
this and other grounds, it lias been dated in the Maurya 
period by many scholars (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXIII, pp. 130-2 
and pis.). From the so-called Vedie 8maiana mound at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a repre¬ 
sentation of the Vedic Earth goddess (PrthivI) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead by his relations. He 
ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; but recent 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. I have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of a cult object. Reference may also lie made here to 
the unique gold plaque in the collection of R. Iv. Jalan of 
Patna; T\. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two cult 
deities Hara and Parvatl. He was of opinion that it ought 
to lie dated in the Maurya period. 1 Several of the animal 
figures carved on the capitals of the Asokan columns have 
been taken by some scholars to stand for gods in animal 
form; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 
elephant, bull, lion and horse appearing on the abacus of 
the Sarnath lion capital represent the cult gods in therio- 
morphic forms. 2 Tt is not certain whether this suggestion 
is correct; if it is so, then they are not objects of worship in 

1 J.T.S.O.A. , Vol. IT, p. 1, pi. T. Bui, justifiable doubts linve boon expressed 
by competent scholars with regard to the genuineness of this metal plaque. 

2 According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divinities Tndni, 
Siva, Dfirga and Siirva whose va,lianas these animals are, indicating their sub¬ 
ordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.G., LXTI, 11)08, pp. 6/53-6. 
B. Majumdar thinks that they represent, the four principal events of Buddha's life; 

A Guide to Sarnalh , p. 81. Bell found these animals carved on some moon stones 
in Ceylon and on certain pillars at Anuradhapura; Archacphyical Survey of 
Ceylon, 1896 1 p. 16. 
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their present, setting, their role having been changed from 
that ol the worshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been shown what use was made by Asoka of the divine 
figures 0 divyani rujxlni) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects; the devas in animal forms are parti¬ 
cularly associated with the wheel which symbolises the 
wheel of Baw (Dhortnucokru). But certain other 'well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the Maiirva or the Suiiga period as their 
technique and the polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly venerated by a large section of the Indian 
people. The inscriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 

e 

correct decipherment; the attempts by Jayaswal to read the 
names of two Saisunnga kings as UdayJ and Nandivardhana 
were not upheld by many scholars, and few now accept his 
interpretation of these two, and of another inscribed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last, statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult of correct rending; but the 
character of the three as well as some other uninscribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figures and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully in the round, 
has been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a slightly later date (1st century 
B.O.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde at Pnwaya, in 
Gwalior State, Central Tndia. There cannot be any doubt 
that all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female, 
belong to the same category, and if wc can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawaya 
sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: ‘Gauxthya 
Mdnibhadrabhaldn garbhasukhitah Bhagarato Manibhad- 
raxya pratinul pratisthdpayamti' (the image of Bhagavan 
Manibhadra is being established by the guild of the worship¬ 
pers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and Jaina texts 
clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name of a Yaksa ; 
Sarpyutta Nikaya (I. 10 , 4), for example, refers to the 
Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the lmunt of the Yaksa 

18-1864 B. 
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Manibhadra; and ‘ the Silrga Prajfiapti, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitva stood to the north¬ 
east of the city named Mitliila, the ancient capital of 
Tirhut.' 1 2 In the Mahamayfirl list of the Yaksas, giving 
us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas, are described as the local objects of worship 
in BrahnmvatT.' Manibhadra in the above inscription is 
distinctly described as Bhagarat which shows that ho was an 
object of worship; it has already been shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Middrxa commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Purnabhadra and Manibhadra as of 
other deities. The name Kunika is unanimously read by 
scholars on the so-called statue of Mauasa Devi at Mathura, 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Layavn, 
W'hose image was made for the sons of Sa, by Niika, pupil of 
Kunika. 3 The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 
dated in the Maurya or in the early Runga period. Coomara- 
swamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Deoriya, 
also of the same age, in his Origin of the Buddha Image, 
Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, 10-27, pi. 4, tig. 17. The 
fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues tone of the 

1 R. P. Chanda. M.A.S.J ., No. MO. p. 7. Ho further informs m * In the 
Vtclic litoral tire, I lie term Yaksti dots not otrur as the name of a class of 
superhuman beings and Kubota Yaisravana Mho king of the Yaksas according 
to the Buddhist and posf-Yedic Brahman ic lit oral lire) is Hit* king of ihe. Raksas.' 
But Cnomaraswamy says that llie word occurs several times in the Ifgmla % 
Atharvavrda , the Brahmanas and the Cpunixadst ; in these early allusions, a dual 
attitude is recognisable—one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, while the 
second, from the association of the idea of the tree of life, presents in certain Vedir 
passages the Yaksas who are primarily vegetation spirits, ns guardians of the 
vegetative source of life; Yaksas , Pi. 11, pp. 1-2. 

2 Journal Asialiqm\ 1915, Mahamayurl , edited with introduction and notes 
by Sylvain lievi, p. 88. Manibhadra Brahmavalyam Purnahhadra&ca bhratarau. 
The location of Brahmaval! is unknown. Tidvi siigge*1« that the city might have 
hten in the region of Vanrui and (ianrilmra. 

11 The pedestal inscription was rend and interpreted by R. P. Chnnda in 
A.S.I.A'R., 1922-23, p. 1(55. If IhiK rending is correct, then both Nnka and Kunika 
appear to be the names of tw r o early Indian sculptors, like Amrita and IndntnTla- 
mani, two Gendian sculptors of the mediaeval period; the latter will be referred 
to again in Chapter V of this book. 
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male ones irom Patna in tiie Indian Museum and the 
lJidurganj laksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands 1ms led li. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and ‘were 
originally attached to Caityu trees or stupas' (M.A.S.l. 
No. 30, j). 37). lie wants to substantiate his view with a 
reference to the ‘ disposition of the images of the Yaksas, 
Nagas and Devatas on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut 
and on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.’ 
But this conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 
these huge stone figures in the round as mere accessories, 
when we find Manibhadra being described as Bhagavat and 
when we see that these divinities, ardently worshipped by 
their bliahtas, are given the role of accessories only in the 
Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor¬ 
shippers of the Master, is unjustified. The Dcoriya figure 
wears a turban and is sheltered by an umbrella; Coomara- 
swainy does not exclude the possibility of its being a royal 
statue. But so striking an affinity exists among these 
sculptures that there can be very little doubt about tlieir 
being all regarded as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a 
large section of the Indians. The yak-tail (cfimam) is not per¬ 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary rank in these early statues; 
it became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 
recognised by the orthodox section, where it is placed in the 
hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 
image. Among the various auspicious signs mentioned in 
the Juina Kalpasut-ra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an attribute of a Cakravnrtin. The Manibhadra 
statue also seems to have held a vak-tail in its right hand, 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 
attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities like Siva 
and the future Buddha Mai trey a. Coomaraswamy has 
amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of bhaliti and pujii in 
Indian religion. 1 ITe has also collected a number of texts 


i A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yuk»as, Part I, yp. 24-28. 
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containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them, lie 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and \aksa 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
boused In some kind of structure. ‘‘ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinls that are represented and 
labelled with identitieatorv inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Yirudhaka, (Jaiigita, SucTloma, 
Kupira (Kubera), Ajakiilaka, Sudasana and Oadfi; the 
Devatas that can be recognised there with the help of the 
inscriptions arc Sirium, Oulakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Malia- 
koka ; we can also definitely identify with the artists’ aid 
lie Naga king Klapatra (Krakapatra) in his two forms, first 
as a serpent and secondly as a human being with serpent 
hoods attached to the back of bis bead. B. M. Barua has 
collected mythological stories from the Pali Buddhist litera¬ 
ture referring to the many occasions when one or other of 
the above bad come in contact with the Buddha and received 
his blessings. 1 2 In the other early Buddhist monuments like 
Ranchi and Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, 
though they cannot be dearly distinguished in the absence 
of descriptive labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of 
Gandliara, in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 
to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer¬ 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the rtupas 
and viharciH. The frequency with which they appear in 
these monuments, though here in a secondary position, does 
not fail to impress one about the bold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the hack of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 


1 Cooniaraawamy, op. cit., p. 18. 

2 B. M. Barua, Bharhut , Vol. II, pp. 57-74. 
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life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13 in the Museum) of 
the time of HuvisJika (40tJi year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends >Senahasti and Bhouuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga < Priyijalti Hliayavo Nfujo).' The 
Sculpture No. 28 in the same Museum, representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, has an inscription in Brahrnl characters of the Rushan 
period, which reads Vriyuli Siddhu (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased). 1 Helief No. (!. K and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kubera and his consort fin No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the* <inl<nil>s<i region, belonging to the category 
of the (landharvas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also repre¬ 
sented in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
tile early Jaina literature as vynntara devalds, i.c., ‘inter¬ 
mediate gods' (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
gods, the objects of their worship?). 2 The images of the early 
Yedic divinities an 1 tew and far between—in early Buddhist 
art Sukra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces¬ 
sories, but their independent figures as objects of worship 
( blmjamt. ) are not likely to he found ; iconic representations 
of the new-formed sectarian gods like Yasudeva and Siva 
are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of the Indo- 


1 J. P. H. Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue , pp. 88-89, for tho Chliargaon 

Ncga, and p. 9*2 for the Riddlui imago. 

2 For Home details regarding the Vidyadhara motif in early Indian art, refer 
to my article on ‘ Vidyadhara * in J.LS.O.A ., Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 521f. Liiders 
has published a long article on ‘Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology’ in 
Z.D.M.C,., 1938. The article is full of interesting information. 
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Aryans,—at the time we are speaking of they have become 
to all intents and purposes Indians,—adopted the practice 
of making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the people and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the early Buddhist 
mouuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were being iconi- 
cally represented. It will be shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox Brahmanical cults, like Siva and Vastideva- 
Yismi, seem to have already come to he ironically repre¬ 
sented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. ('., if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult objects, however, 
were probably the direct outcome of the gradual incorpora¬ 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- 
expanding Brahmanic pantheon and their association with 
and absorption into different cults. The KiilTya-damana 
episode—in the mythology of the Yasudeva cult should 
be profitably compared in this connection. The other 
stories connected with this cult, such as the killing 
of the ass demon Dhcniika. the hull demon Arista, 
the horse demon Kesin, and the destruction of the 
twin Arjuna trees occurring in the post-Christian Bhagavata 
literature and illustrated in art as early as the 4th century 
A.I), (if not earlier), perhaps portray the anthologists’ 
attempts to refer to the subjugation of some of the lower 
cults by the higher one which was soon to he accepted as 
authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section of the people. 
Ooomaraswamy has collected plastic evidence to show how 
the iconography of the lower gods influenced the iconic types 
of the higher cult deities; his remark in this connection is 
worth quoting : ‘In early Indian art, so far as cult images 
are concerned, one monographic type stands out predomi¬ 
nant, that is the standing figure with the right hand raised, 
the left on the hip. . . Of this type are the early images 
of Yaksas and YaksTs, whether independent or attendant. 
And it is also this type which provided the model for the cult 
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images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of Blinkti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible lorins.’ 1 We have already seen the etiology of the 
Yogi motif in some of the cult-images; here, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed that ‘modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here sire 
exact copies of the ancient Magsi figures.' 2 It may be added 
that- in ancient and niedisoval times also, imsiges of Baladeva 
(Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) were directly 
copied from the hybrid Nnga figures sind this iconographic 
associiition lists led to the creation of the confused myth that 
he was an incarnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 
Sesa Naga. 

It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhrajns or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visriu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, liefore 
their temples. These dhrajns remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthfuui of the Yedie burial mounds, but also of the 
Yu pasta mlthos which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Yedie sacrifices. 3 The Garudadhraja that was 

1 A. K. Coonuiraswamy, Ytiksas, Part I, p. 29. 

2 J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit p. 89. 

:t For Veil it- *1 Ilium cf . /f. V. , X. 18, 13. For the Yfipastambhas , refer to 
Mahiibharata , III, 198, V. 10; I, 94, V. 28-29; Jlayhnvamsa, VT, 38; Isapur 
stone yiipa with a BrahuiT inscription of the time of Vashiska. tlu* successor of 
Kp.nisTikA, in the year 24 of tho Kushan era, J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit p. 189; three 
stone Yiipas discovered at Iiftdva in the old Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Kfta 
year 295, E.L , XXTI1, pp. 42 IT. and pis; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (papa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, C.1.1 .. Ill, p. 253. Reference 
may also be made to the Asokan columns; they are really Sasanastambhas (cf. 
tin* word Samnastavibha used in the Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, 
E.T., XII, lip. 195-97), hut. are described as ‘ SilSthambhas ' in the edicts; it ia 
interesting to note that Asoka indirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing Rtone pillars in India, cf. Rnpnatb Rock edict, lines 4-5. The 
erection of Indra’dhvnjan. usually wooden ones, specially associated with royalty, 
is frequently referred to in tho epic and purfiflic literature; the Bfhaltamhita 
devotes a big chapter to Iwlradhvaja (Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 42). 
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discovered at Besnagar lias already been referred to. But it will 
be of interest to note here that two other capitals oi columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a tilla (lan palm), and 
as a makara (crocodile), and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two njiihan, riz., Sanikarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Tdladhraja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult. 1 I). B. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another Garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, is a 
priori unlikely. The two small holes behind the eyes of 
the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
were probably meant for the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovery of the separate tola, yarn da and 
makara capitals proves the probability of either the first three 
of the four ci/ahas, riz., Yasudeva, Sanikarsana and 
Pradyumna having been enshrined in the locality, or, it may 
indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshipful Yrsni-vmts. It is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shrines of Samba and Aniruddha. Samba’s 
characteristic dhraja is not mentioned in the Pancaratra 
texts, but Aniruddha\s dhraja is described in them as 
rstjadhvaja irsya is a white antelope). The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st eenturv B.O., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting iiiladhrajaft in 
honour of Samkarsana. 8 Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrkxa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ’, which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree : a 

» A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 18S-91, pi. T,TT1 and LIV. 

* A.S.I.A.R., 191415, Part T, p. 21, pi. XVT c. 
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conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Cooinaraswainv with the two of the ‘ nidhis ’ 
of Knbera, viz. , tiahklia and Padma. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century R. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Yaisravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. 1 Another 
explanation of this sculpture may be offered here. It might 
have been placed in front of a shrine of the goddess Sri 
(LaksmT) who was the presiding deity of the ‘ science 
described in the Ndrkundnjupumna as Padmim-Vidyri. 
The Besnagar YaksinT found within 00 yards of the banyan 
capital may really stand for the goddess fir! (for details refer 
to my article in -I.I.S.O.A., Yol. TX, pp. 141-40). 

Not very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
objects at Lain Bhngat, a small village in the Dchrapur 
Tchsil of the Kanpur district, F.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 

1 Cooinai-aBwamy, Yatr*a», PI. TT. p. 72, pi, 1. The original is in the 
Indian Museum. On lent In: 1 have counted the number of objects coming in a 
downpour as it were from the so-called Kalpadruma and have found in all there 
are R such - a conch-shell, a- lotus, two vases all exuding coins and four more 
or less similar bags or purRcs, their necks tied round by strings, the idea being 
that they also contain treasures. Cooinaraswamy enumerates 9 treasures of 
Kuhera, m., Padma , M ah It padma , Sankha , Makara , Karchapa, Mukunda f Nanda , 
Nila and Kharrn which are really water-symbols according to him. But the list 
h not the same in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdaka'padruma from Hararali, the names of the last three; being 
put in as Run da t Nila and Varcca. Kunda seems to be a mistake* for) Nanda and 
Varcca or Kharra are evidently later additions: for the same lexicon 
quotes from Bharata—' Mdrkandcyapnrdne tu varcca iti hitvd a^pdveva nktdh :— 
Padmini nama yd vidyli LaksmUasyadhidevata 1 Tadddhardsca nidhayastdn me 
nigadatah &rnu a Tatra Padmamahdpadmau talhd makarakacchapau l Mukun- 
damlaunandasca <ankhascairdstamc nidhitj !! Satydmrddhylim bhavantyete aadbhih 
saha bhamntyami 1 Ete hyast.au samnkhydtd nidhayastava krostuke II 

There is (bus no uniformity about the number and we can suggest that the 
eight objects descending from the banyan capital syinbo’iso, the astanidhis associated 
primarily with Sri LakshinT and secondarily with Knbera. Mediaeval represen¬ 
tations of Jambhak. the Buddhist counterpart of Kuhera show the god seated on 
a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin jars, on the upturned one of which 
exuding coins, the god’s right leg rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose 
vornitting jewels; the purse is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kuhera. 
The number of coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should lie noted in this 
cor motion. 


M - 1151 15. 
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pillar, square below and octagonal above. 1 The latter hears 
among other iigures the figure of tJaja-Laksml flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head ol a. Itaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the special emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god, - are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock. 2 Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skandah Kuma run! pah hklidharo barhikatunca, 
Brhatsamhita ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bliagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti¬ 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird (cf. PI. IX, 
fig. 8). Some mediaeval sculptures of this god are known, 
where a cock is placed in his hand. The Vimudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and (/hanUi should be placed in his 
right hand, and vaijayanti pataka and hMi in his left. 
The MaMbharata associates cock with him (Tvam, kri<j,ase 
sanmukha kukkutena yuthnta rtfimvidlw kamarupl, TIT. 
231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the Sun god in some monographic 


1 A.S.I.A.R., 1929-80, pp. 182-38, pi. XXXI. The objects arc to be dated 
in the 2nd century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put down by M.S. Vats; the 
editor of the Report corrects the mistake. The inscription on the face of the 
pillar reads •—KumAra vara ., in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

T ‘ ®* rdn f* B - M - n - c ■ 3 - K - *•’ PP- 138. 149, pi. XXVII, 16, and 

XX\IIT, 22; cf. also PI. IX, fig s. 6 and 9. 
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texts where he is both named as Panda and Skanda ( of. 
T. A. G. Kao, op. cit., Yol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Vihahtrnui-silpa and Bhacifiyapurana). 1 

The numismatic and glyptic data are so very interesting 
and important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati¬ 
cally treated that I have reserved two separate chapters for 
discussing them. 


I Thpse points wtiro raised and discussed by Hie in fnllci details in an 
article on 'Indian Votive and Memorial Columns', published in J.I.S.O.A.. 
CoomaraHWttiny Volume (Yol. V), |»p. J3-20. 



CHAPTER IV 


Bkahmanical Divjnitibs and thuik Emih.kms on 
Early Indian Coins 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised lor the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed. 1 The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that thov fullv corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconie tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when icon ism had come to bo accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 

1 For a somewhat detailed discussion about the* significance of some of 
the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamv. Fl.TJ.A,, pp. 4.3-45. 
I). B. Spooner at first suggested that many of the symbols were particularly 
Buddhist in character, the so-called solar symbol stood for Dharmacakra, the 
tree, for Bodhi tree, etc., A.S.I.A.H.. 1905 0ft. j»p. loj IT. But later he discarded 
this view i-n favour of another, vis r.. tha* many of them were Zoroastrirm in nature; 
thus, the solar symbol stood for Mitlira. the tree for haonui tree, etc.. »/.(?..4.*9, 
19.1ft, pp. 411-18. I). It. Bhandnrksir suppo ed that many of these can he 
explained as the various ways of representing the seven jewels isapta ratnniri. 
such as hastli, asra, rrlha , mani, slri , griiapati and parimuuka , the insignia 
of an Indian Cakravarlin empowered to strike coins, .1 -1.ft., 11)13-14, p. 211. 

Durga Prasad tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the help of 
some late texts and suggested that most of these were Tanlrir iti character; he 
described the circular cluster of dots as vindnmandata , a variant of the so-called 
Taxila symbol as sadara cakra , etc., J.A.SJi.. U)34, Numismatic Supplement No. 
XIjV, pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his publication— Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India* 
in the British Museum— has justifiably refrained from putting forth any suggestion 
about their character and has gone to the length of drawing most of these for 
referring to them in his description. P. N. Bhattacharyva in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 62), on a hoard of silver punch-marked coins 
from Purnca, has very carefully noted the multifarious symbols and their variants 
appearing on them; he has also not attempted to explain any of them. 
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may stand I'm- theriomorpliic representations of deities wliile 
others appearing on niounhiiii symbols, three'-, live- or six- 
arched ones, may also have some cult significance; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the 
Sun god; the tree within railing may stand for vrksa rail jins 
or slhalar.rLsax; we find even a human figure holding a staff 
and a vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of I’jjavinJ where we can justifiably 
identify it as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the anieonic representation of 
the same god (lie is sometimes described as irUrhga parrata, 
rf. Coomaraswamy. (). IU27-28, p. 170) with the lunar 

crescent on his crest, .S'a.sV/ iika.sckhara (PI. I, figs. 1 —I >; some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
column of page 800 of Allan’s Catalogue may he taken to 
depict schematically a gnrutjn- or a inakara-rfhr-aja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty can he arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictographic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may he thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very grea't extent when we take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can he explained with much 
greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or 
cults. Thus, the hull standing before a symbol (PI. IT, fig. 2) 
differently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 807, Col. IT, Nos. 
8-0) on tiie earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudhe- 
vas (collectively to be dated in the 2nd-8rd century B.C. or a 
little later) may very well represent the hull before the yfipa, 
i.e., sacrificial post. Allan has offered two suggestions for the 
symbol—a lingo, or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. 
He has noticed this symbol on the reverse of one round 
copper coin of Vismimitra, collected by Prinsep from 
Kanauj; he correctly remarks, ‘ The reverse has a horse 
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apjiiucntly before a sacrificial post ( yupa ) and may comme¬ 
morate an asramctUm sacrifice.'* One can compare the 
representation of this Yedie yupa with figures appearing on 
some other early coins in the tribal series, which were 
certainly based on plastic types and which were also cult 
objects. Stone yilpas belonging to the third century A.I). 
have been discovered at Badva, old Kotah State, Rajputana; 
their shape supports niv suggestion to a great extent (for some 
symbols appearing on punch-marked, local, tribal and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates I and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-LaksmI, i.c., Laksini standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foueher recognises in it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from KausambT (3rd century B.C.), coins of Visakha- 
dcva, Sivadatta and probably also of Yayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.O.) and uninscribed coins of Fjjayinl (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.); nay, such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and S^odfisa adopted it on their coins 
(PI. XI, fig. I). 2 Relief carvings illustrating this motif 

1 J. Allan. Of), fit pp. xciv, 1J7. PI. XIX, 18. An elaborate form of 
tin; same symbol appears on 1 lie AAvuinrilha type coins of the Gupta emperors, 
Samudragnpta ami Kiiinarngtiptu I. 1 have referred to this symbol, though it 
does not represent, an icon, for showing bow Vedie ceremonial religious practice 
htvng portrayed by a few ai of these tribal coins. In iuy paper on ‘ Devines 
on Home Tribal Goins \ published in i.fi.Q., Vol. XVI, 407 ff., I have adduced 
grounds for explaining the ' Pull he fort! yupa ’ symbol as associated with the Sul a guv a 
sacrifice mentioned in the Grhyasiiiras. The performance of this sacrifice resulted 
in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

“ J. Allan. op. rit., pp. 1:11-4, 110. 1*7, # 100-1, *250 and corresponding 
plates; It. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 135, PI. X1.1I, 
fig 338. The- reverse device of some copper coins of Alums and Azcs (P.M.C., 
Vol. I. pp. UNI-101, 122; li.M.C. . pp. 70-71, 80) has been described as a ' female 
figure standing to front between trees'; Whitehead says that it may he a Bac¬ 
chante among vines, while Gardner asks whether it may be a Maenad standing 
between two vines. Cootiiaraswainy in his article on Karly Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Laksml, the third one 
described by him being I’&dmavasinT oi; Kainalalaya type, in which she is surrounded 
by flowering stems and growing leaves, and very often she holds one of the 
flowering stems in each hand. The above coin device of Mauca and Azes (cf. PI. 
VTII, fig. 4) may be a Hellcnised version of the third variety of Laksml. Coomara- 
swamy illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, and the similarity is very striking. 
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nre found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre¬ 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used by the Hindus. Goddess 

.Laksnn again, without the attendant elephants, cither seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 

her hand, very often appears on the coins of I’jjnyim, on 

those ol the Hindu kings like Brnluuuniitrn, Drdhamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Utfarnadatta, 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of pjjayim, on 

fhe coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 

Hagamasa, Bajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 

of PancFila.' The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Grcck kings Pantaloon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono¬ 
graphy ’ as SrT-LaksmI, with a great deal of justification. 

I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above coin with a very long equine bead may stand for 
YaksinI AsvamukhI (PI. IX, fig. 7). 2 The city deity of 

PuskalavatT on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner ( B.M.C ., p. 1 C> - 2i may be identified either as 
Laksnn with a lotus in her hand, as suggested by Oooinara- 
swamy in the above article (PI. IX, fig. 0), or as T)urga 
Ekanmnsa. It may be argued that the numismatic and sculp¬ 
tural representations of Laksmi do not prove much with regard 

* J. Alinn, o/i. at., pi'- 210-12. 252, 270-71, 279-80, 283, etc., and 
coiroRponding plates. Tin* figure of the goddess on tlie Mathura coins was some¬ 
times wrongly identified as that of Krsna, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 
p 526. For a detailed study of the early iconography of Pri-LaksmT on the basis 
of textual, monumental and numismatic data, refer to A. K. Coomaraswamy's 
article on ‘ l?arly Indian Iconography ’, in Eastern Art, Yol. T, pp. 175ff. The coins 
which are noticed above can collectively he dated from the 2nd century B.C. to 
the 1st century A.D. Pome of these figures, however, may also stand for Durgft- 
flniirl, as will be shown later on. 

3 UI.Q. t Vol. XIV, W3fl, p. 302. 
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to the iconic representations of deities associated with different 
Brahmanieal cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnn, 
because, Laksmf, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros¬ 
perity, was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not he as frequent as that of this particular 
goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met with. The 
reason for their comparative* infrequency is obvious; LaksmT 
could very appositely he used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed they might belong; hut such could 
not usually he the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and fiiva 
on the coins, the following observation of ('oornarswaniy is 
worth noticing. ‘In Buddhist art, wo find at Bharhut and 
Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, clearly 
designated in tin* inscriptions as Buddha (Rhagacata) and 
worshipped as such. . . Later on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old symbols being 
retained as specific designations. . . Tn the same way with 
Hindu types; thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a two-armed, and finally a four-armed figure accompany¬ 
ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols are held in the hands as 
attributes.” As regards Buddha, no certain representation 
of him appears on coins before the time of Kanishka. On 
account of the hammer-like object placed in his raised right 
hand, the seated figure on some coins of Kadaphes cannot be 
definitely recognised as Buddha ; the seated figures on copper 
coins of Manes and on others from Ljjayini arc of uncertain 
character (of. Coomaraswamy, The Origin of the Buddha 
Image ). 2 Tn the case of ftiva, it is true, there cannot be much 
doubt in identifying the bull appearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as on those of the alien rulers of Tndia as represent¬ 
ing him theriomorphically. Thus, the humped bull, represent¬ 
ed on the reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain 

1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, H.I.J.A p. 45. 

2 The seated figure on the coins of 7\»daphcs may stand for Siva; the 
head scorns to bear on it a krnbylos (jatnmuhtto), hut the object in the raised 
right hand is not distinct. 
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Indo-fecythic king, bearing legends in Greek and Kharo$$hi 
script, Tauras and U^abhc ( Vrsabha ), may stand for Siva 
(PI. IX, fig. 8); this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jayatu rrsah in the script of the period. 1 But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
which appears on an uninscribed cast coin (provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realistic representation 
of the liny am. If the interpretation of this symbol is correct, 
then we have here an emblem intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
‘Ungam on square pedestalthe tree in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand for the sthala-rrl'tsa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : 
‘Buildingf?) on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appearing on such types of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrinc(?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 
to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con¬ 
nect with the other one just described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (PI. I, fig. 9). But lihgams 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Linga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
followed. Now', the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
trees growing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like 

i p. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek an A Scythic 
Kings of Baetria and India, p. 182, pi. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum , Vol. T, p. 236, pi. XXV, 5. 


15—1864 B. 
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emblem on the top. Here again, these symbols, taker! 
together, seem unmistakably to point to their cult* connection. 
A fiivnlinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c of 
(’lass I coins hailing from Fjjayinl.' As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalinga with subdued realism, 
described as PadapcJrara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalingas worshipped in India have 
their particular trees; the celebrated Ap-liiiga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva’s connection with hills and mountains; 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
realistic phallic emblems of Siva shown above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol is depicted 
on the Tnxila coins, and inscribed in Brahmi characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(,1. S. I. .1. /?., 1911-12, p. 49, Nos. 15 and 10. PI. XI, fig. 
H). The three coins noted above can with some confidence 
l>e dated in the 2nd-8rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked, with regard to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue, that the ‘marks which we might expect, but which 
are not found, include the lihgam, etc.’ (H. I. I. A., p. 45). 
If the above suggestion is accepted and there is every reason 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the phallic emblems of Siva on an TTjjavini coin, see PI. I, 
fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must also be interpreted 
as so many Saivic emblems. The reverse side of the coins of 
the Paficala king Budragupta bears a device which has been 
described by Allan as ‘railing with three pillars above; 

• * J. Allan, op. tit., p. S5. No. 2. XI, 2; p. 283, Nog. 154 and 154a, PI. 
XXXV, 5 and p. 243, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 18. 
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uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XXY11 (Nos. 1 and *2) of his book; the 
reverse of No. 2, 1 think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident (trUfila) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing over a basement on the coins of Paficala 
Agnimitra. The association of the issuer's name Eudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in his Introduction (p. cxviii- 
cxix) puts forth the same suggestion ; he writes, * Rudra- 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.g., 
PI. XXVII, 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins 
(c.g., PI. XXVII, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above.’ If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 
a coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of 
them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as ‘Tree in centre; standing figure on either side’ (op. cit., 
p. 237, No. 2, PI. XLY, 1); but there are only three prongs 
and these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
v. basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrined 
trisfda emblem may simply represent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV may show 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form ; cf. Allan’s description of 
the whole device—‘Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure 
on elephant to right; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being shown 
here as an object of veneration. Cunningham describes the 
reverse of a coin of the Paficala Dhruvamitra as ‘Trident on 
basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks, ‘ Dhruva is the 
north Polar Star, but as it is also a name of Siva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ (C., C.A.I., p. 81, PI. VII, 
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fig- 3). Allan, however, writes about the same device, ‘The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually occupied by the deity between two pillars with cross¬ 
bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 53 (PI. 
XXYIT, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No. 55 (PI. 
XXVII, C) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star ’ (p. cxviii). I am not sure 
about the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 
the symbol with Siva one of whose epithets is dhruva ; it 
being a special emblem of the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, I shall presently show how the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on some of the uninscribed 
cast coins described by Allan in pages 87-91 of his book 
(PI. I, fig. 5). When observed along with the above devices, 
it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 
issuing out of a railing which contains also two parasol-like 
objects on its two sides (a comparison with the side parasols 
of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other Buddhist symbols, 
as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaruvati reliefs, is suggest¬ 
ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a 
tree inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 124, PI. XIV, 14). This combined symbol with 
undoubted Saiva association appears on the obverse of Wema 
Kadphises’ coins, where the king, a MaheSvara by faith, puts 
offerings in honour of his deity on the sacrificial fire (White- 
head, P.M.C., Yol. T, PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is 
present on the coins of Yasudeva and Vasu ; when Samudra- 
gupta issued some of his gold coins in evident imitation of 
the late Kushan money, he had to replace the trident-battle- 
axe standard of the prototypes of his coins with the Garuda 
emblem sacred to Visnu, as he w 7 as a Parama-bhdgavata (a 
devout Bhagavata or a Vaisnava). The replacement of the 
hill symbol with crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, 
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with Vasudeva-Visnu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from UjjayinT and its environs. The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him. Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and vase 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (PI. I, fig.7). Any 
doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Visaklui, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devaviksanatatparah; 
PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
on the obverse of a third variety of the tijjayinT coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis 
(PI. I, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
as Mahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Iljjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kartti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Karttikeva or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some UjjayinT coins have been taken by 
him to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity. 
But we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous 
coins and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins. 1 On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of VifSpamitra (Vigvamitra) 

1 Cunningham, C. A . 7., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1*6; Allan, op. dt ., Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. cxliii, 245-52. The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
described by Allan as a spear, but it is nothing but a staff or a standard; the spear 
in the right hand of the definitely recognisable K&rttikeya on several varieties of 
the Yaudheya coins can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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as described by the KharosthT legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with 8iva, viz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedestal and a tree within jailing. What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear on their reverse sides the repi’esenta- 
tionsof structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,' Coomaraswamy, 
and ‘ two-storied domed stupa ', Allan) with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invaluably placed before them 
(PI. I, figs. 16-17). The latter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can 
be dated in the lst-‘2nd century B.C. On some copper 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anonymous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from which hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip; his head is adorned with jatas 
arranged in the jatdbfulra manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at 
Gudimallam ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella (PI. I, fig. 21.). The legend 
on these coins reads ‘Bhagavata Chatresvara rnahatnwnah,' 
i.e., ‘ of the holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of 
the Chatra ' (one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).’ 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests 


1 For the Audumhara and Kunii)da coins, refer to Allan, op, cit pp. 122-25 
and plates, pp. 167-68 and plates. Does this class of Kuninda coins show 
that the tribal Btate of the Kunindas at one time was dedicated to the. Lord diva 
in the 2nd century A.D., and the coins were issued in his name in the capacity 
of its sovereign ruler (the title Chatresvara is significant)? We can cit© a modern 
analogy: the real ruler of the old Travancore State was Lord Padrnanabha and the 
ruling chief acted as his substitute. In mediseval times, the kingdom of Mewar 
was also sometimes dedicated to the Tiord Eklingaji, its patron deity. 
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it» the approved Indian monographic manner on the hip 
(katihasta ). Faint traces of jata are to be found on his head, 
E, J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand ( J.R.A.S., 
1003, pp. 285-0). Figure 0 in FI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares’ 
coins. The standing posture of the god in this type is exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a little difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (PI. I, fig. 10). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
hut trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm branch being absent. But the 
close similarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
suggestive of dribhaiiga, is a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
paim-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. 
The epithet devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-ki (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavati was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the DevaWatters, 
On Yuan Clwang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will lie fully justified in rejecting Tarn’s statement that 
Siva ‘does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Rushans.” On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 

1 W. M. Tarn, the Greeks in Bactria and India f p. 402. For the 
folns of Gondophares and Wema Kadphiaes, cf . Whitehead, op. cit, 9 p. 151, 
V\. XV, Fig. 48 and p. 183, PI. XVII, Fig. 88. For Siva with his mount on 
Wemacoins, cf. PI. IX, fig. 14. It is curious that even in the second edition 
of his book Tarn did neither refer to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
earlier coins of UjjayinT, nor to the human forms of the god present on the coins 
of Gondophares (Rapson) and of Manes as. shown by myself. 
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club in right; it is biscriptural, bearing the legend 
' Swaraksitasa' in Brahml and KharosthI characters of the 
■-first century A.P., or a little earlier. The standing pose of the 
figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the coins 
of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee is stretched forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted chib in the hands of Herakles appearing on some 
Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian (c/. the loin cloth and the turban 
on the head ; PI. XI, fig. 5).* 

Siva appears earlier on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The device on a British Museum 
coin of Maues lias been described by Gardner as 
‘ male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; bolds club and 
trident’ ( B.M.C. , p. 71, PI. XVII, 3); but White- 
head describes a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding to 1. with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r. hand and long spear or 
sceptre in 1.’ ( P.M.C. , Vol. I, p. 101, PI. X, 25). A 

comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same variety of Maues’ 
square copper coins, and Gardner’s description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in the 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that the god 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the 
very name ‘one protected by Siva’ shows that the god is Siva. 
Thus, this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin 
of Maues, and we can now say that Siva makes his 
appearance on some coins of alien rulers of India much 

' Rten Konovr, C. I. /., Vol. TI, p. 102. PI. XX. 11. Olio name of the 
owner of the seal, Sivaraksita, is interesting; it. means one protected by diva, 
i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, the name Teramhi-pala, 
referred to in the end of the first Chapter, may mean * one protected by Terambi.’ 
Terambi or Terambfi may be the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryamhaka, a 
name of diva. 
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earlier than on thoRe of Gondophares (PI. IX, fig. 18). 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Manes’ coin (No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythidns and Kushans, p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has 
been described by Cunningham as ‘Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder’; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
it is probable that this figure here also represents Siva, 
Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in A.S.I.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kharosthi legend in it was tenta¬ 
tively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa(?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Badusa VUpamitrasa and translates it 
as ‘Of the young Brahman Yi&vainitra’ ( C.I.I ., Vol. II, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Vi6va- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. The epithet badu and the 
name Vispamitra (VifWamitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant. The name is one of'the various appellations of 
Siva ( cf . the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of his 
aspects is described as Vatuka Bhairava (PI. XI, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however, 
especially from the monographic, point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Eadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Yasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great monographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz., those on the coins of Wema Eadphises, the god is 

lft—1854 B. 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin uppfcr-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feature 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figure of 
Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Heraklcs appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius ( cf . also the figure 
of Horakles on some coins of Huvishka (PI. I, fig. IB). The 
treatment of the fata differs in individual specimens, two 
modes being discernible, one where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, beneath it is shown a convex- 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of Siva in the Chatrefivara coin of 
the Kunirulas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity seems 
to be polyeephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(Whitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 
of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 
staff w T ith right hand while his left hand rests on a club. 
On several types of gold and copper coins of Kanishka the 
god is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or neck¬ 
lace, but different sets of attributes appear on different 
specimens; on one set of Kanishka’s and Huvishka\s coins 
Siva holds in the upper right hand vnfra (small hand- 
drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead; but the 
object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by 
Vajrapani, the constant attendant of Buddha in Gandhara 
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art), in Jower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. IX, lig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series wc find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of crowd¬ 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the repre¬ 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
Siva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lower 
right hand, while the lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four¬ 
armed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
club respectively in the ifour hands from the lower right 
upwards (PI. IX, fig. 10); on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand ; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
his copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands of 
Siva arc seldom fully discernible. 

Huvishka’s gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
his book (PI. XXVIII, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding interest from monographic 
as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only in waist band, 
ithyphallic; has four arms and hands, in which are goat, 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 17). TrisuJa, 
vajra and cakra are recognisable in the front left, back left 
and back right hands respectively; the goat or antelope in 
the front right is not so very distinct. There are undoubt¬ 
edly three-heads encircled by a halo (this is sometimes absent 
round the heads of different deities); whether the faces 
are all human is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the 
hands and the firdhvalinya , the latter so common in 
sculptural representations of Siva from the late Kushan 
period onwards appearing here for the first time (no 
other early coin representations of Siva in his human form 
bears it), are noteworthy characteristics. The device seems 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days; it may also lie of the same 
nature as that of the Gandlulra sculpture of Trimurti. 1 But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of the Gandliara Trimiirti, is fully borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning¬ 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—‘a Ivushan chief 
(identified by him as Huvishka on account of the similarity 
of his headdress and garment with those of the Rushan King) 
standing in a respectful pose with folded hands before the 
four-armed god Visitu; the god carries in his four hands a 
wheel (shown exactly like a cart-wheel), a mace, a ring-like 
object and a globular thing ; there is an inscription in illegible 
characters by the side of the god.’ Cunningham identified 
the four-armed figure as Yisnu on account of the emblems of 
cakra and gadd. The inscription which could not be read 
by him has, however, been deciphered by R. Ghirsraan. 
According to the latter it is written in Tocharian script (an 
adaptation of Greek of a very cursive character), and it 
contains in the Tocharian language the names of Mihira 
(the Iranian form of the Sun god), Yisnu, and Siva. He 
also differed from Cunningham regarding the identity of the 
foreign devotee who, in his opinion, stands for some unknown 
Hcphtalite Huna chief. The dress . and features of the 
worshipping figure led him to suggest it, and the seal device 
would thus be two or three centuries later than the time of 
Huvishka. But'the seal device is of unique interest from 
the cult point of view, for it seems to emphasise a further 
development in the process of cult amalgam, which probably 
began in the time of Huvishka. It may be observed inci- 

i A.S.I.A.K., 1913*14, pp. 270 ff., pi. LXXlIa. Natesa Aiyar describes 
the Gandhara relief as a tliree-headed and six-armed Trimurti, the head to the 
proper right being that of Visgu and the one to the proper le't# being that of 
Btahma; the central head is that of Siva recumbent on his bull. But from the 
plate, the animal mount appears to be an elephant; the composite character of the 
image is emphasised by such features as cakra (of Vi$gu), vajra and the third 
eye (both of diva and Indra) and the elephant mount (ofTndra). 
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dentally that it was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvishka specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Visnu and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par excellence of the former, and the 
mace is curiously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of fiivaraksita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure may be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mihira (Indian Surya; 
PI. XI, fig. 2). Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Pula Peo (Khajuraho) temple 
icon of Brahma-Visnu-Siva-Surya. 1 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection of 
the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old 
Brahmi for Gancsa —Smith (PI. X, fig. 8). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith published his 
Catalogue, and these two coins are of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatic and the monographic point of view. 
These are the two exceptional pieces where Brahmi script is 
used to describe the deity in the imperial Kushan series, and 
the device here has nothing to do with the elephant-headed and 
pot-bellied deity bearing that name. Here - Siva is most 
presumably indicated by the word which is also mentioned 
in the sixth canto of the Kamagana as one of the attributive 
epithets of Siva (Ganesn lokaAambhnUca lokapalo mahabhu- 
jah 1 Mahabhdyo maha&ull niahadanistn mahesrarah). 
If the identification of this device is accepted, then we have 
here a unique representation of Siva of early times where a 
bow is his principal attribute ( cf . the Rgvedic description of 

1 For Cunningham’s views about the nieolo seal device, refer to Numismatic 
Chronicle , 1898, pp. 126-7, PI. X, Fig. 2; for Ghirsnmn's views, of. Lcs Ch ionites 
Jiephtalites by B. Ghirsjnan, pp. 65-8, Fig. 65 and PI. VII, 1. 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter— Arhan vibhavsi 
sayakani dhanvarhan niskarn, etc.). Our survey of the 
monographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which has two figures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavesa) and the latter as Nana. Noav there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with l’ma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a unique coin of the same Kushan ruler, where the god¬ 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (I’ma) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in 
J.R.A.S. , 1897, j). 824. Cunningham had two gold 

coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum (P. M. C., Vol. I, p. 197, PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of T’ma. Cunningham wrongly des¬ 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner; Siva is no doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater piece the goddess holds 
a different object in her right hand (in the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (lima). 
Rapson remarked : ‘ not only is the inscription quite distinct, 
but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
may perhaps be a flower, is quite different from the well- 
known symbol of Nanaia ; and we may, therefore, unhesita¬ 
tingly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on 
Kushan coins’ (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was fully 
correct in the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence 
in its support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka 
reproduced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (j>. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘ Figure of goddess with the cornucopia as on No. 130, with 
name to 1, which is quite blundered and illegible.’ But 
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if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis - 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. Ill, Vol. XII, PI. XIII) and Coins of 
the Indo-Scythians and Kush a ns (PI. XXIII, fig. 1), it can 
be read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
but the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to it, and the last letter, an 0, due to 
exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole legend reads OMMO (PI. XI, fig. 7). The 
goddess Urnil here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardoehso; but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some 
such transpositions. Ambika (Pina) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardoehso figures on late Ivushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-KuinaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Ivushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually depicted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 
Siva with three heads and four arms, standing to front; 
water vessel, noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck ( C.l.K ., Pt. Ill, p. 74, PI. XXIV, 
fig. 9). When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari¬ 
ably holds a noose (pah) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 
of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 
specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 
central face, can undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis 
of the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes ‘Siva as Yama’; but the association of 
Siva or Rudra-Siva with noose is also comparatively old, 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, ptiia (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. He is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the SretMvatara Upanisad, 
where Budra-Siva is the god extolled, says— Tat karanam 
sdiikhyayogddhigamyam jMtrn devam mucyate sarvapafaih 
(VI. 13); the Atharvatiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the PaSupata, known also as Pa^iijmsavimoksana . 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Yasudeva, served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. 1 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult god Vasudeva-Visnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the numismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
Siva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
Saiva shrines of the contemporaneous periods are forthcom¬ 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the KharosthI inscription 
of the 1st century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham’s eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow’s reading of a part of 
the 2nd line as moike urumtijapntre karavide .tivathale, 
which has been translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious 
ground by Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory 

1 The description of many of the coin-types selected above are based on a 
close observation of specimens in the collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant 
sections of the catalogues of the respective museums. Some descriptions arc also 
based on Cunningham's plates appearing in his Coins of the lndo-Scythians and 
Kushans (I>1. XV, 11, PI. XXIV, 6, 7, 8, 9). 
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section to Jiis edition of this inscription, he remarks, ‘ ‘ What 
a sivathala is, 1 cannot say. The word may mean ‘ a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably the more likely one.” But the alter¬ 
native meaning, which he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and sthana are very frequently used in epic 
literature (cf. the word BrahmastMna in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta mjendra Brahmaslhanainanuttamam, Mahabhdrata 
III, 84, 103) and the inscriptions (cf. the word rnahasthana 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘ a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great object of worship among the people 
of north-western India. Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara ; Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros o Taurokratcs par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have shown, 
contained shriues of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Kr?na tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected, and SrT-Laksmi has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnumitra, and 
in evidont allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
in the 1st century B.C. The figure is described by 

17—1864 B. 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that he 
is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to bo sure about the monographic features of the deity 
figured on them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms from the elbow downwards is well-known in India 
and many early mediaeval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. A1 Idrisi’s description of 
the Surya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection ; he says that ‘ its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number’ (Elliot’s 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cdhra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held by the rim and not placed on the top of 
a pole. 1 

This is the only Visnu figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the 1st century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. D. C. Sircar, presumably on the basis of 
V. A. Smith’s reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sug¬ 
gested that Visnu appears on some coins of the Kushan ruler 
(.Age of Imperial Unity , p. 430). The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-armed deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seem to have more affinity with those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
with those of Visnu. Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 
oosno in cursive Greek, and this reading would suggest that 
the god shown here should be Visnu ; but the reading of the 


1 For Vhsrmmitra’H coins, refer to Cunningham ( (\A,T. % p. 84, PI. "VII, 
fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit. % pp. cxix, 202, PI. XXTX, 0-9). 
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legend is not without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siva. Some coins of Uuvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the Vasudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period. 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
garuda or makura emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double¬ 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag¬ 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol described by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in 
railing;’ but a consideration of the figures 1-6 of PI. XLVII 
of Allan’s book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(PI. II, fig. 3). A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 
lends support to this view. Reference has already been 
made to the fan-palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and 
Pa wily it, the former in the old Bhopal and) the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. Thus, it is probable that these symbols are 
really based on the votive columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the garuda, mlna (makara ) and tala capitals asso¬ 
ciated with Vasudova-Visnu, Pradvumna and Samkarsana 
respectively. The elaborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Vrsni Rajanva gann has been 
described by Cunningham and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but 
its appearance on a coin of Yrsnirajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Purfuiic tradition the name 
of Vasudeva-Krsna is associated, makes it highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the SudurSanacakra of Vasudeva- 
Visnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 
Paficaratrins and the Vaisnavas (PI. II, fig. 7). The basic 
idea underlying the wheel in its association with Vasudeva is 
solar, and the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
is undoubtedly one of the tangible signs of his connection 
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with the Vedic Visnu, an aspect of the Sun. If this sugges¬ 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of tie 
composite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lion 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early Pancaratra mythological literature (PI. II, 
fig. 10). 1 The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kauliita chief Vlrayasas (c. 1st century 
A. D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
‘ a probable dhannacahra ' by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. e.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is of the 
same type as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvislika by Cunning¬ 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty-four names of Para Yasudeva, the wielder of Sudarsana, 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantricism, 

1 For the symbol on the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, op. cit., 
p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid ., pi. XVIT, figs. 10-12; for the Vrsgi 
coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p. 70, pi. IV, fig. 15, and Allan, op. cit., 
p. 281, pi. X\T, 5. Cunningham reproduced and described the unique Vf^i coin 
along with the two Audumbara coins, one silver and the other copper; he does 
nol say anything about its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from 
the northern Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse—' The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipdda * p. civ. 
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especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of LaksmI (Gaja-LaksmT, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog¬ 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, ‘ on the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa’s coins (Paficala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Rhadraghosa .... he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
Ijearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
LaksmI, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Tvrsna and Baladeva as 
Fikanarnsa or Subhadra ; in the Skandapurdna Krsna is made 
to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the month of Asadha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusya naksatra, after placing 
Bhadra with Bama and myself on the chariot . . .’ (/!•?«- 

dhasya site pakse dvitlyd pusyasamyuta 1 Tasydm rathe 
samdropya Rdmatti mam Bhadrayd saha ||—as quoted in the 
tfabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The Brhatsamhitd 
writes : Ekdnamsd kuryd devl Baladeva-Krsnayormadhye 1 
Katisamsthitaminakard sarojamit arena codvahati (ch. 57, 
verse 37). 1 Thus, the lotus in the hand alone would not 
always justify us in identifying the figure as LaksmI unless 
some other distinctive marks are present; the lotus on which 
a few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of LaksmI alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 
of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cult 
divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
simply give earlier evidence; they also emphasise another 
common pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
which has been invariably and in most cases quite unjusti- 

1 For tlie association of Ekanajp&i Subhadra with the Sakti (Dur^a) in 
one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh’s paper on Ekanaip£a in J.R.A.S.tt., 
1936, pp. 41-46 and PI. 7. For Bliadraglio^a’s coins, refer to Allan, op. cit. t 
pp. czvii, 197, and plates. 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will lie justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
hands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durgii. Their association with particular animals, 
however, will help us to differentiate between these two classes 
of goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
invariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
Thcobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
and holding a lotus flower in her right hand. S. V. Yen- 
katesvara, in his article on Yedic Iconography discussed bv 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, ‘In the latest 
(Khila ) Vedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold.’ 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the Sri-Sukta 
(R. V., Poona Edition, Khila, II. G), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘ coin device ’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The Mahamayuri (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kunindem). Ustrapada means a being, either human or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
recognise the Yaksa. Ustrapada in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone may 
stand for LaksmI. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Axes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Yol. I, p. 120, 
has been described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess LaksmI standing 
to front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device, ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus; 
beside her, lion? (LaksmI?).’ 1 The forepart of the lion 

1 Gardner, op.cit p. 85, FI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, * It is probable tlmt 
the. goddess who appears bn the coins of Azes us standing on a lotus, and 
holding a flower is either Parvatl, the dread wifo of Siva, or LakgmT, the goddess 
of fortune; the supposed lion, which seems to lie under her left elbow, may be 
after all only a lump of oxide 1 (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the 
mount of the goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
goddess, be she Lakgmi or Parvatl, Coowaraswamy recognises in her Lak9mi, 
in his article on ‘ JSarly Indian Iconography * noticed above. 
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is recognisable from bis plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we find here a representation of Durga- 
simhavahinl, the consort of Siva (PI. IX, fig. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
right hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
and the lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and 
a fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhitd passage has already 
been quoted in my support; many texts like the Agamas give 
us more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durga- 
Gauri images ( Dak sine cotpalam haste vdmahaslani pralawir 
bitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24); but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis¬ 
cussion.' The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 
Indian; her graceful tribhahga pose, the katihasta feature 
and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian charac¬ 
teristics. The magnificent ‘ humped bull ’ on the reverse 
(PI. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
supports the identification of the goddess as Durga. 
That Siva was the god par excellence in the Gandhara 
region has already been noted; it is no wonder that 

his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as an 

object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhlmadevl, the spouse of l£vara 

Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 

Bhlmasthana in the Mahdbharata, previously mentioned, 
should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of Huvishka also, appears a goddess 
who is described as Nana; we have already seen that OESO 

1 CunningliAm, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Rushans, p. 63, PI. XXII, 
fig. 19. 
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(BhaveSa or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins ( GCIK , pp. 65-66, PI. XXIII, 2, and 
Whitehead PMC, Vol. I, p. 197, PI. XVIII, 135). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des¬ 
cribed as Uma (OMMO). It has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC., PI. 
XVIII, fig. 136); here, however, the goddess holds a cornu¬ 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer¬ 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Maues 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, ‘ When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure 
resembling Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII, 10, 11). . . 

The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which' is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
ithyphallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinity in the Hcph- 
talite seal (PI. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
between this goddess on Maues ’ bronze coins with the sculp¬ 
ture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country repro¬ 
duced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and 

1 P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Seythic Kings of Bactria and India , p. lviii. 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig. 78); the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakra and a gada, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaisiiavl, 
the 6akti of Visnu. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Paficala Plialgunlmitra 
may depict the asterism PhalgunI whose name is borne by 
the striker (Allan, op. cit., pp. 194-5, and plates). 1 If it be 
a representation of PhalgunI at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Purva-Phalgunl or Uttara-Phalguni 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri. Purva- 
Phalgunl is described by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
{Puna hasti-mukha sphasthd Hukahantadvay'druna) , while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and 
kJiatvaiiga (Vyaghrananottara gostha subhravarna catur- 
bhujd 1 Dvyaksini sutrakhatmiigadharinl parikirttita ; 
aksinl here means sun and moon). 

Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India. But the mode of his representa¬ 
tion is not anthropomorphic. The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(PI. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudarsana of Visnu, and 
Vedic Visnu was an aspect of the Sun god with whom 
Vasudeva was identified. On some of the earliest coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 3rd century B. C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the eight-pctalled lotus is 

1 For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements in the 
coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader is referred to 
Vol. XIV, pp. 298 fiT. 

18-1854 B. 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 143). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Puranas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petal led lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp 
C karnika ).‘ The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
force (Surya is Savitr— sarvasyu prasavitr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds; the author of the Vimndharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in monographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
fBook III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. It was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the disc symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it. 1 2 A 
few round cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 
* Sun ’ (Allan, CAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 

1 Hemadri in hifl Caturvargacintamani , Vratakhanda t Pt. II, pp. 528-33, 
536-37 and 539, quotes from the Bhavi*ya- t Shan da - and Matsya-Purana *, the 
respective passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, As&ditya Vratam and Buryanakta 
Vratam. See also Hem&dri, ibid ., p. 553, about Surya Vrota from Santa Dharmai 

Upalipya sucau dc&e Suryam tatra samarccayet I Sarplihhcl tatra padmantu 
dvadatiaram sakarnikamW 

2 Indian Antiquary , 1925; J. N. Banerjec on ‘The Representation of Surya 
in Brahmanical Art p. 362, fn. 6. C. Ii. Fabri has made the same suggestion in 
his article on ' The Punch-marked coins : A Survival of the Indus Civilisation *, 

1935, p. 314. 
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B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Pancala Mitra’; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘ as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in the 
latter he is also shown as ‘ a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, CAI, 
pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Brahmanic. symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of worship (PI. II, fig. 8). 
The Salapatha Bruhmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun ( 3.B ., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be very little doubt that at the time when these coins were 
being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been much 
mixed up with far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of an 
arm or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo¬ 
morphic representation of this god on coins, we do not find 
any such on the early indigenous coins of India; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans. 
These figures of the Sun god, however, are associated with 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
known by such names as Iiclios, Mihira, etc. A few of 
them should be noticed here, for they furnish us with instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Surya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 
chariot appearing as the reverse-device on the coins of the 
ephemeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of the line of Eukratides, has its parallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by four horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of a 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice here. It 
has been described by Gardner in this manner, ‘ Sun god, 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots; holds 
in 1. hand long sceptre; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of repi'cscnta- 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of therdeity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modified form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times. 1 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikcya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults (viz., Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts ( Paficopdsam , the worship of Gtmemdi PaficadevaUi), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 

1 For Plato’s coin, rf. P. Gardner, op. cit.„ PI. VI, Fig. 11, and Bodh Gaya 
relief, Cooinaraswamy, H.I.I.A., PI. XVII, Fig. 61; for Philoxenus’ coin device, cf. 
Gardner, op. cit ., PI. XIII, Eig. 3, and Helios or Mihira on Kushan coins, ibid, 
PI. XXVI, Figs. 2, 10; PI. XXVIII, Figs. 2-4, etc.; for , the present 
writer’s views about the evolution of the North-Indian Sttrya image and the cult, eft 
JJ'S.O.A*, Vol. XVI, pp. 66 ff. 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin ol 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter. 1 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain UjjayinI coins cannot be called Karttikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a jxdycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six¬ 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana;, holding a 
long spear (snkti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip ; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably LaksmT, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes. 
The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaudheya-bhagacata-sramino Brahmanya (sn or sya) and 
on the copper coins as Rhagamta-sramino Brahmanya- 
demsya (or sa) Kurnarasya (or sa) (Allan, CAJ, p. exlix, cl). 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner: 

Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kum&ra, the divine lord Brahmanya- 

1 Y. A. Smith, CCIM , Vol. I, p. 151, Nos. 29, 31, 82. Sometimes the 
cork is placed ‘ on ground in front of post \ as on No. 29 of Vijayamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate XVII, fig. 22, a coin 
of Vijayamitra is reproduced with the device of the 1 cock on pillar ’; in the body 
of the Catalogue , he invariably describes the bird as a cock, but in his introduction 
(p. Ixxxix) he writes about it as * a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hay(t8a.' I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith's description is correct. 
Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
accepted. • 
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deva.’ In both the eases the genitive case-ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svami 
(the reading Bhagavato in place of Bhagavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi¬ 
cated their state to the god of their choice who was regarded 
by them not only as their spiritual but also as their 
temporal ruler. 1 * * * V 

Sir John Marshall's description of a very well-executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A..IX, found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten¬ 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line (river?) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above ; the legend around the margin is 
‘ .sVi Vindhynrcdhn nut ha mjasya M ahesvara-Mahasemltisrsta- 
rajyasya Vrsadhvajasyn Gautamiputrasya .' Marshall tran¬ 
slates it as follows: “Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamlputra Yrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Yindhyas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Karttikoya.’’ The appellation Muhcsrant-Matuisanutisrsta- 
mjyasya is significant. He remarks, ‘ It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious custom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their istadevaUi and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabha- 
dasa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that T had suggested my interpretation of the 
particular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

1 V. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief calling 

himself Svami Brahma nya Yaudheya. A proper interpretation of the legend as 
well as that of the ChalreSvara coin of the Kunindas previously noted loads to 

one conclusion—that suggested by me. The topic of the existence of a type of 

theocracy based on such numismatic data has been elaborately dealt with by me 

V J.N.8.I., Vol. XIII, pp. 160-68. 
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Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajivi 
ICsatriyas, also known as Mattamayiirakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Maha- 
bhorata passage (II. 32, 4-5 ):—Tato bahudhanam ramyam 
gavfidhyani dhanadhftnya vat I Kdrtlikeyaxya dayitam Rohlta- 
kamupddravat I Tatra ynddham nuihaccdalt surairmatta- 
mayurakaxh. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where Ii. Salmi 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Knrttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device. 1 The Mahamayfiri also informs 
us that Kumara Kilrttikeva was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Rohitaka (ver. 21, Rohitaka Kdrttikayah KumCiro 
lokarisnilah). As regards the name Svami Brahmanya or 
Bvfunl Brahmanvadeva Kumara, reference may be made to 
the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta I (date 
% G.E. = 415-10 A.D.), which records some additions by 
one Dhruvasarman to the temple of Svami Mahasena already 
existing in the locality. 2 The monographic type of Kiirttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Kushan influence; the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting on hip, with his vdhana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—a few specimens of 


* In the Jarasandhuvadha parvadhyaya of the Mahabharata (II. 21, 2), 
Krsna, while recounting to BhTma and Arjuna the characteristic excellence of 
Rajagfha, says that in Bajagrha was the residence of Svastika and Maginaga 
(Svafttikaity&layaticMra Maninagasya rottamah). This means that there were shrines 
of Svastika and Maninaga at Bajagrha; excavations in the locality known even 
now as 1 Maniyar Math ’ at Kajgir by the Indian Archueological department have 
brought to light much interesting evidence of the onco flourishing snake-cult at 
that place (c.f. M. Bh., III. 84,, 107). 

2 Fleet, CII, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmagyadcva is also ascribed here 
to the god :—‘ bhagavata$trai1okyatcja8*ambhara8arri.tatadbhutamurtter... 
Itrahmanyadcvanya . . . Stowmi Mah&scnatyayalane , etc,, etc. Bilsa<J is in the Etah 
district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the south-east of Bohitaka or Ithotak. 
The V&katoka Maharaja Rudrascna I is frequently described in the Vakataka 
copper-plate inscriptions as atyanta Svami-Mahabhairavabhaktasya t i.e., a great 
devotee of HvainT Maliabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian Museum 
coitis bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen. 
Another elaborate monographic type occurs on the reverse of 
the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumaragupta I. It shows 
the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravan!) 
holding spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose; his figure is placed on an elaborate 
paUcaratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
in a temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
monographic importance of the type cannot ho too sufficiently 
stressed. Smith’s description of it as ‘goddess (KumaridevI?)’ 
was corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’; but a part 
of Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal ( plthika ) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 
incense but is really shown in the monographic pose of 
varada, i.c., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 5). 1 

Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
VifSakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samghati 
usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 

1 Smith, op. cit. t pp. 113-14, Pl. XVI, 3; Allan, CCODDM , pp. R4 IT. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the graces of the War- 
got' Karttikeya, for the last period of his rule was troubled by the ruthless 
invasions of the Hunas and the Pu$yamitras, and his special predilection for 
this martial god is also manifest in the name of one of his sons, viz., Skanda, 
if not of himBelf. 
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su £S es ^ s ) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—c/. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 1 
Skandah Kumararupah Saktidharo barhiketu sea, Brhat- 
samhita , Ch. 57, v. 41) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skaiida-Kumiira and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc¬ 
tion ; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOM ARC) and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (PI. X, fig. (i). 
On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping the right hand of 
Hkanda-Kumara who touches the former with his left hand 
(Gardner, op. cif., PI. XXVIII, fig. *2*2). Lastly, we 
find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, within which, 
Skanda and Vi&ikha standing as above; between them 
Mahasena, horned (?),* facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys; 
sword at waist ’’ (PI. X, fig. 7). 1 Gardner’s description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kuslian coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Ivumara, Visakha and Mahasena ( Carmichael Lectures, 


i Gardner, op. oit., p. 188, Pi. XXVII. fig. lfi; p. 149, PI. XXVIII, figs. 99 
and 98; p. 160, PI. XXVIII, fig. 94. 

19-1864 B. 
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1921, pp. 2*2-23). If these coins prove anything, they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god— viz., Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena. 
The MahiibhUratn lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visakha, Naigameya ; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mahasena; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about the 
origin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka's coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all 
intents and purposes the same god. Patanjali’s mention 
of Skanda and Visakha has been noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin types bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The 
Mahamoyurl passage previously quoted shows that by the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of Huvishka’s time) Karttikeya and 
Kumara denoted the same deity having his famous shrine at 
Roh i taka. 

Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancala series. Jayagupta’s 
coins in the same series may also show the god Indra on 
their reverse. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is crudely 
represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (cf. Allan’s PI. XXIX, figs. 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘archway’—Allan),Where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins shows a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars; five flames 
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represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(katihasta); some object (a sword or a club?) seems to pro¬ 
ject downwards from bis hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni; but Mme. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicehatra, the capital city of Pafic.fila. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agniinitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhiimi, or the earth personified ’ (C/1/, 

p. 83). Allan observes about it, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (GCAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates appearing in Cunningham’s (PI. VII, 
(igs. I , 2-1C>) and Allan’s books (PI. XXVIU, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of the one is the same as that of the 
other; but on some coins of Agniinitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a. lotus, and shoots of 
flames or nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre¬ 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ 1 Thus, the whole question is still an open one, 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 

1 Mme. Bazin Foucher ’h article appeared in Etudes d'Orientalisms. Musee 
(ruiinet, Yol. I, p. 145. For It. Burn’s remarks quoted above, cf. A.B.I.A.A.t 
1933, p. 24. 
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can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating lino, may, in some eases-, represent the 
residences of the different Yaksas ( Vrksac-aityus ) and Magas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavfkxas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
Kukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those* of Mauos. On the kacMiyc nayara devatd coins 
of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin catalogues 
as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore¬ 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. 1 The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, 
and, to explain this type, he drew our attention to the state¬ 
ment of Hiucn Tsang regarding the elephant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain to the south¬ 
west of Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban 
city of Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-t o-fa-la-tza which is the Chinese 
transliteration of Gretaeatalaya according to Watters. Mow, 
Greta vote! ay a (the residence of Sveta vat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamayun tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter. Indrapura is probably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with Varnu, another locality in 
the same region. So, it is highly probable, if not certain, that 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in his 
theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, the latter 
being evidently identified with Zeus, the exact Greek counter¬ 
part of the Indian king of the gods (decardja). On the 
reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec¬ 
tion of the British Museum appears the same deity standing or 

1 Whitehead has doubted this identification; lie thinks that the enthroned 
deity is female and may stand for Demeter or Tyc.he: Numismatic Chronicle, 1947. 
pt>. !?.l-dl. 'Hie present writer, however, accepts Rapson's suggestion that it stands 
for Zeus-Indra ( J.N.S.I. , 1050, Presidential Address, pp. 7-8). 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with its trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1928 (pp. 325-(>, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘ Appa¬ 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele¬ 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Plate X, tig. 1 
shows an exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Pit/-William Museum, 
Cambridge. Figure 2 in the same pin to shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne holding Nike in his extended right hand ; the 
forepart of. the elephant- with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that- in this representation 
of Greek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Tndra, the Devarajn (‘the king of the gods’). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthro¬ 
pomorphic representations of Tndra ; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some I’jjayim coins and Kushan coins (the 
deity and his animal mount). On some square copper coins 
of Manes, however, we find a new orientation in the repre¬ 
sentation of Tndra; on the obverse of the coins, numbered 
12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, PI. 
XVI, fig. 9), the enthroned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the latter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac¬ 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate; what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the vajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 
seems to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. X, 
fig. 3). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as personi¬ 
fied beings ( ayudhapurusas ). The iconography of Indra in 
the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
in the Brhatsamhita of Yarahamihira ( tfuMascaturvisano 
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dvipo Maheudrasya rajrapdnitvam l TiryaglaMtasu iiis tham 
trtiyamapi loeanain cihnani —eh. 57, v. 42). 1 

The Yaksas and YaksinTs, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indigenous 
coins, though comparatively rarely. The Ujjayinl coins, 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection. 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (PI. XXXVI, 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand ; a river with fishes is shown below (ibid., p. 257). 
With regard to another fragmentary coin included by him in 
the same series, he remarks in his Introduction, ‘ Variety c 
(of the class 4 of the Ujjayinl coins, the two-figure coins belong 
to Var. b of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems to 
have had three figures on it; the type was probably the same 
as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further says that be lias grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varieties with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the abhixeka- LaksmT 
or (rnja-Laksml, the other has a standing figure and three 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan’s Catalogue, T published one square coin from Avanti 
or Ujjayinl, which is identical with the variety b of class 4 of 
Allan, just noticed. Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it ‘ differs from all the known varieties of the 
Ujjayinl coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
figures, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of 
the figures remind us of a Yaksa and Yaksinl from Bhilsa 
(Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior Museum) who are dressed similarly and repre- 

1 I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears on the obverse 
of some round copper coins of Demetrius and Maues has anything to do with 
Sveta vat, the mount of Tndra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown 
with elephant s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. Ail these points have 
been discussed by ine in my article on ‘ Indian Elements in Coin Devices of Early 
Foreign Billers of India,’ in Indian Historical Quarterly (Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 293-308, 
and the accompanying plate, figs. 1-4). 
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rented in the same attitude.’ I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from UjjayinI and of a date as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
if not earlier, we find a comparatively early representation 
ol the Yaksa and Yaksini couple. 1 As regards the Naga 
devices on coins, ] may draw the attention of scholars to the 
cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in Plate II of Cunning¬ 
ham’s Coins of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, “Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figure. The legend, in Asoka characters, 
reads Kadusa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
the descendants of the serpents called Kadru ’’ (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
describes one of the devices on them as ‘undulating line 
presumably representing a snake’ ; but from one observation 
of his with regard to Yar. d of the same series, viz., ‘one side 
is completely filled by an elephant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend,’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham’s suggestion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Ancient India, pp. xcii-xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings 
with snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a type 
often found in early and late Indian art, have been recognised 
by Mme. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Pnficala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. But I have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not been 
universal ly accepted. 

In the foregoing survey of the devices on the early indi¬ 
genous and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and east coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac¬ 
tices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and die- 
struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 


1 Thin UjjayinI coin was published by me in T.H.Q. , Vol. X, 1984, pp. 723-25 
and plate. 
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continuation of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with this difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation. It should 
also be borne in mind that the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries of those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacakra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudar&ma emblem of Visnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym¬ 
bols was equally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Jains, each employing them in senses of their own’ (HI IA , 
p. 44). Cunningham was oblivious about it, and lie invariably 
described the railing, so frequently to be found on these coins, 
as ‘Buddhist basement railing’, the tree as ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar', and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, however, we light upon the representa¬ 
tions of regular icons, which were objects of worship, and 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance with some¬ 
what elaborate monographic features. In the case of the oft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his various types 
show that varieties of fiaiva icons were being made on which 
these coin devices were based. Again, such observations of 
previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of Siva 
and not a Linga as an object of worship on the Kushan coins 
clearly shows that up to the time of the Kushan king Vasudeva, 
Siva worship had not come to be identified with Linga wor¬ 
ship’ will have to be set aside. 1). R. Blmndarkar observes 
further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva 
was certainly being worshipped in his anthropomorphic form 
up till the 7th century A.D., for ‘Siva recumbent on his mount’ 
figures on the reverse of Saftuika’s gold coins. But on the 
basis of evidence of much earlier coins and seals, we know 
for certain that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic 
form. That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time 
of Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic ( urdhvalihya) 
feature of the unique figure of the composite god on one of the 
gold coins of this Kushan emperor already noted. Much 
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earlier evidence in the shape of the nninscribed cast coin (pro¬ 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from UjjayinI and 
Taxila has been produced. The UjjayinI coins are specially 
interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his bull 
form in the Gandhara region (cf., Hesychius’ statement quoted 
above), still by the time the Kushans had begun their rule, 
the bull was regarded as his mount, and his human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Ivanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one. But in Yasudeva’s time, the older practice was resumed, 
and thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa¬ 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the 
shrines which had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his lord in 
the symbolic form (cf., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an UjjayinI coin). It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconograplij T of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Pailcojulsana . While assigning 
attributes to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing 
also upon earlier indigenous modes, for, as we have seen, the 
staff and water-vessel which are the characteristic emblems of 
Siva in the UjjayinI coins are also used by them. The three 
heads of Siva are figured too after the earlier mode, and most 
of the features are based on indigenous mythological details. 
The plastic form of this deity, as well as of the other 
deities appearing on the Kushan money, is no doubt Hellenis¬ 
tic, but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the UjjayinI coins to the third-second 

20—1854 B. 
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centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the first 
time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 
Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 
figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des¬ 
cribed by Allan (op. cil.. Introduction, xxxvi ; see PI. I, 
fig. 4). 1 Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his emblems, such 
as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 
rarely on the early indigenous coins; but it must be observed 
that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu images 
are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavata kings 
bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhagavatas, 
however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 
their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 
gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently reproduced on 
certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 
of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor¬ 
shipped in the south. The god had several iconographie types, 
as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho¬ 
logy about him was already in existence in the 2nd century 
A.D. As regards several other constituents of the Brahmanie 
pantheon, the Paneala Mitra coins supply us with some useful 
data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certain extent 
been minimised by the smallness of the si/e of some and 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess 
Durga-Parvati is not clearly recognisable in any of the early 

1 Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely related to 
those which contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human figure with the dumb-bell 
symbols on cither side,* and thinks that both probably represent the same deity 
named Karttikcya. But I have shown that 6iva is the god that is figured 
on the other type. As regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been 
based on the * golden man * in the Agnicayana ceremony; the Gatapatha Brahmana 
expressly refers to one mode of making him, * Let him make no arms to this 
golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant; for these two spoons are 
(iu lieu of) his arms.* In the coin device, this rudely made figure is without arms 
and the dumb-bell-like symbols (spoons?) are on either side; Bee PI. I, fig. 26. 
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indigenous coins, though some of the female figures appearing 
on their reverse, and usually identified as Laksml, may 
represent her. On some coins of A/,es I, she may be recog¬ 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Bapson was the first to identify 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying t 
lotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
figure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Bapson as OMMO (I'niii). I read the name 
by the side of a female figure appearing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
of the Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Tndo-Greek 
and the Indo-Seythie rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Pafieala Mitrn coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brahman ical iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
tbovc will not be out of place here. In this way one can with 
some justification appraise indirectly the standard of art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods. 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how¬ 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi¬ 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards. 
Sir John Marshall, after comparing the monetary technique 
of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
of another Indian ruler (?) SaubhutI (Gr. form ‘Sophytes’) 
by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
adopted Greek style in his money, observes, “ The rudimen- 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as ‘ punch- 
marked,' which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit” (A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). 1 This observation is true up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, almost down to modern times, that arc 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
dhimgUi which were being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
ITnarda, under the orders of the old Tdaypur State, to supply 
the State coffers with small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If we are to judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shall give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve any success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negative moulds sometimes show faint traces 
of modelling. The elephant, bull and other animal devices on 
the early rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Srl-LaksmT 
on the uninscribed coin of Ivausambi, and of &iva and the 
Yaksa couple on UjjayinI coins, none of which can be dated 
later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures 
of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 


1 Whitehead, however, has raised reasonable doubts about the Indian 
nationality of 8ophyt.es; according to him, this ruler was an oastern satrap ruling 
in the Oxus region in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. ( Num . Chron., 
1943, pp. 60*72 and plates). 
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imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia .ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Visvamitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
muscles in the body indicates; these silver pieces appear to 
have been bast'd on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Kuthydcmus II and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
the Kunindas also, though their devices are all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of Siva on the Tndo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the very remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undoubtedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of India. The deities appearing on the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 
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Dm TIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON EARLY INDIAN SEALS 

Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throw a Hood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu¬ 
merable varieties of seals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, 
thcriomorphic and sometimes tberio-anthropomorphic forms. 
On many seals of the Ivushan and the Gupta periods, most 
of these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to the 
Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue for the identification of Siva in certain coin-devices of 
Maues. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
of such Hindu gods as Yisnu and Siva, as well as a few of 
their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my 
readers to a good many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
amongst them going back to the Kushan age), that were 
unearthed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, 
Rajghat, etc. But before I begin a systematic study of some 
of these seals and seal-matrices, from the ioonographie point 
of view', it will be necessary for me to refer briefly to the many 
hundreds of sealings that were discovered in the course of 
excavations at the pre-historic Indus Valley sites of Mohenjo- 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might liavt been the parti¬ 
cular purpose that was served by them, there is little doubt 
that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 
had some connection with the religion that was practised by 
these pre-historie Indians. The very interesting seal 
unearthed at Mobenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned 
figure ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asana known as hurmdsana, where the heels are placed 
under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 
described above. It will be of interest here to give a fuller 
account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 
Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 
with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 
to front, rest on his knees; on his neck and breast is placed 
a series of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 
of the graireyaka ornament placed on the neck and breast of 
the Yaksa figures of the Suhga and the post-finhga period; 
the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 
ithvphallic ; his head is crowned bv a pair of horns meeting 
in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god are four 
animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino¬ 
ceros and a buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two 
deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre. Just below the trunk of the elephant on the top 
left corner and above the tiger is the crude outline of a human 
figure (PI. VII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 
the divine character of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic dsarui, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, 
its deer-throne and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a 
prototype of the historic fSiva-Pasupati. 1 The seal just 

1 Marshall, Vol. T, pp. 52-fi, pi. XII, 17. We miss, in the assembly 

of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull NandT. Marshall has very rightly 
referred to the association of deer with the historic Aiva. As regard* the horns, 
there is no need to assume that they * took the form of the tri&ula or trident in later 
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iL other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, con tarn 

different represen til tions ol aj)j)<‘UVlltl) tliP sazilC (Cl), 
though nwny of the de tail* of Mackay s No. 420 ate 
omitted. The figure on seal No. 285 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very simliar, 

‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
one case and only a single branch on the other.’ Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, ‘The larger figure on seal 
420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.’ 1 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated *in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of a. 


(levs, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of ftiva ': for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from the epic passage 
which roads : Svargaduttuhgamamalam visanam yatra stdimh 1 Svamulmnvihitarn 
(Ifttva marttyah hv a pur am vrajet ( Mah&bharata, Vavaparm , ch. 88, v. 8) f but 
also from the fact that the horn as un instrument of music is very often placed in 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins thinks 
that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the image 
o" Siva (Epic Mythology , p. 73). 

Saletorc attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New Review, 55, X, 1939; 
Inn his grounds of objection to Marshall’s view were refuted by Moracs in a 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In one of the issues of J.R.A.8.B. % 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan whd has fully endorsed Marshall's identi¬ 
fication (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 385; Vol. II, 
PI. LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 235, and PI. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there are horns on the head of the figures on seals Nos. 420 and 222; 
with regard to the latter, lie Bays, * The horns, if indeed they ore horns, are 
definitely separate from the head; they are, moreover, represented as fastened to 
the base of the twig.’ What has been described as a probable urdhvalihga feature 
of the figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, where 
they appear to he wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth comparable, according 
to Mackay, with lyahgot (hauptmi'l), so frequently worn by yogis und sannyasis of 
India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some useful suggestions with regard to the 
horned head-dress in J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401 6. 
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Naga with hands uplifted in prayer ( M.I.C ., Vol. Ill, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent-bodv 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Suriga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Niigaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha; at lirst Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
are also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos. 378, 880 and 381 (M.I.C., Vol. I, 
}). 6(5). These curious composite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of the Pramathas or (Innas, the attendants of Siva, of sub¬ 
sequent days, arc apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the round, illustrated in M.I.C ., Vol. Ill, PI. C, 
7 and 9. Marshall remarks, ‘ Such stone images can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were almost certainly amulets which 
were used by the votaries of this curious syncretic 
form of deity ’ (Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 66-7). Mackay’s 
excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 
seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘a combination of 
the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, those of an 
antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible explanation 
suggested by him about this unusual device is that ‘its owner 

21—1864 B. 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 
deities represented by the heads of these three animals. ’ * The 
same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 
having the curious human-faced composite animal similar to 
that on Marshall’s seals numbering 378, 380 and 381, 
already noticed by me. In this figure, there is a fusion of 
as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 
ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 
short curved horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 
trunk of an elephant and its pair of tusks. Maekay observes 
that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 
that ‘it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 
garlands with which it is likely that its images were 
adorned.’ These chimaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Griinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia. I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Maekay, in this connection: 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they are supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the later “beast art’’ of Europe. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a 
composite animal originated in India and spread from there 
gradually to the west by the land route.’ 1 2 Reference may be 
made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided 
tapering prism, unearthed from mound F at Harappa. 
Each of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure, 

1 Maekay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 333. 

2 Maekay, op. cit Vol. I, n. 333: Vol. II, Fla. l^XXXIII, XCIV, XCV, 
XCVI, XCVIII. * These composite animals appear only on the seals of the earlier 
occupations,' as is evident from the fact that the latter are found only in the lower 
level, but the fact of their not being found in the upper strata should not be stressed 
too far. For such composite animals, see FI. VIII, Figs. 1*3. 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the waist and bovine below. The figures 
on the right and middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 44; 
PI. VIII, Pig. 1). 1 have already mentioned the name of the 
Gantts and the Pramathas, while referring to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kumbhandas and others of the epic and P uranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The base of some of the 
above is undoubtedly Yedic in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Ryveda ); but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the dim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the Mahabharata 
and of the Puranas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
ol scenes which seem to illustrate mythological stories 
current among the pre-historic people of this region. These 
seal devices can very well be compared with the monographic 
presentation of various myths associated with different reli¬ 
gious creeds of India in the subsequent period. A reference 
to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here. Vats 
describes a triangular prism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows a god in a standing posture; his right arm is profusely 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second face 
shows a tall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The 
scene may be a representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle.’ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches. 1 The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary' scenes on both its faces; the 


1 Excavations at- Harappa. Vol. I, p. 12!): Vol. II, PI. XC1II, 310. The 
tentative explanation of the Keene depicted on the first faco may lx? correct; hat 
the scene depicted on the third face is undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all n man attacking a tiger from a mac fan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deity is next 
shown seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture; from behind his head-dress there is a Jong 
tassel-1 ike appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
simitar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mnckay (rf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it show's from 
left to right a bumpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porcli—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 
Vats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” 1 The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 

1 M. S. Vats, op, cit. t pp. 129-30, PI. XOJII, 303. Both those terracotta 
seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to Stratum No. III. 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets .against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ ( M.I.G ., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain UjjayinI coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Ilarappa seal, 
it might he the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (cf. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, that the figure standing by the 
Irumpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel-1 ike object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which T have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. PI. T, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 270 and 510 of Mackav’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti¬ 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping. a 
horn with 6ne hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay remarks, with a great deal of diffidence, 
that this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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it by means of incantations.’ 1 The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I rcmemlier one 
passage of the Durijd-saptasutl, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durgii and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalo-demon, says, 1 sarudha tam 
mu lift sura in pddeiulkmmiju hmithc ca sRlentti uamatsaduyat,' 
i.t\, ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her sill a' (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The Puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durgii as Muhisamarddinl have 
very little similarity to the scene on the Tndus seals just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who arc lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 
of a “ Strong Hull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ 2 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seem to prove the existence of the Mother- 
go.ddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 


1 Mackay, op. cil., Vol. T, p. 336; Vol. IT, PI. LXXXVIJI. fig. 270, Pis. 
XCI, 4a, XC1I, lib. He f|notes, as his authority for the Dundubhi legend, Oppcrt’a 
Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitants of India, pp. 473-74. In 
the 9th chapter of the Avantiksetramahatinyom of the ivantya-Khaijdam of the 
Skandapurana, we find the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala being killed 
by the G&qas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in - the Rudr&kgctra near 
Avantl. 

* Mackay, op. cit., Vol. 1. pp. 336-7; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 610. 
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phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images.* 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. tit., Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the prototype of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 
at her left side are shown a pair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by Marshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like thing 
and a sickle-shaped object in liis left and right hands respec¬ 
tively. Marshall suggests that the ‘ scene is intended to 
portray a human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.’ This striking and unique representation of 

1 Marshall, Af.I.C., Vcl. I, p. 48 if. Marshall refers to tho wide belt of 
the. ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these figurines have been 
found; be is sure that they are 1 effigies of the great Mother-Goddess or of one or 
other of her local manifestations/ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 
by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age 
from Bhita on which the goddess is shown with her legs in 
much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 
neck instead of from her womb. 1 One of the most interesting 
sealR bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an asrattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in betw'een, or 
triMda horns, and armlets; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro (PI. VIT, Fig. 2). Marshall is of opinion that the whole 
scene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess. s 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in with the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 

1 Marshall, M. I. C ., Yol. I, p. 52, pi. XTT, fig. 12. M. R. Vats, op. cii., 
Vol. 7, p. 42, Vol. II, pi. XCITT, 804. Marshall, after comparing the two animal 
“ genii " on this scaling with those hailing from the Aegean area 1 and Mesopotamia, 
remarks : ‘ That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the Bast 
or West lias yet to be determined.’. 

1 Marshall, op. eit., Vol. I, pp. 63*5, pi. XTT, fig. 18. Mackay, op. eit., 
Yol. I, pp. 837-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 430, pi. XCIX, A. The goddess standing 
between the branches of the tree is reminiscent of one of the variants of the goddess 
LaksmT, in which she is made to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus 
flowers and leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; cf. IT. I. I. A., pi. 
XIV, fig. 62. 
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reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (of. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis¬ 
covered at Gudimallain, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pujabhaga of the Sivaliriga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a pranali or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god. 1 These phalli and the ring 

1 The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional SivaliAgas of the sub¬ 
sequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle aB the 

22-1854 B. 
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stones thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to hiB 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxi!a, one from 
inside the structures uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus: ‘ It is of polished sandstone 3\ n 

in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con¬ 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with lioney-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ ( A.S.I.A.R., 
1927-28, P. 66, PI. XX, Fig. 7). It will be of interest now to 
compare with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc, about 2b" in diameter, found at 
Bajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very wellearved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder); then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re¬ 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 


ironographic texts of a comparatively late date, ns well as many late Sanskrit works, 
prove. It. must be noted, however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually 
•absent in the phallic emblems of an earlier date. 
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on this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong. 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Bajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey¬ 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early BrahmT 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Afokan 

BrahmT. The inscription reads,. ma m tha m 7m 

bha da ma tha In ga tara sa a ga la (?) na(ni?) ha ye la m 

ca le .; it is unfortunate that no sense, can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can he 
scon a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably he regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Snktas, 
the Visnupatlas of the Vaisnavas and the dyagapatas of the 
•Tainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter- 
day Sakta cult, appears to be closer. 1 Marshall observes 

1 Rai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly gave me 
permission to utilise the stone-discs in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
lor my hook. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet-like object of red steatite 
about lj" iri length and in breadth, found at Hajghat, which is somewhat 1 similar 
to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) unearthed at Mohcnjo-daro. There are three 
shallow incuse bands, two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing 
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about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ex voto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.” 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval ParvatT images of Bengal, an 
alligator (or iguana, godhii) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. Godha plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candl and Kiilaketu in the mediaeval 
mahgalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Uma-Mahesvara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godha is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess Mahisainarddini is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at tJdavagiri (Bliilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go back to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-discs that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 1051, in 
Murtaziganj Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
Pataliputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls in the Sunga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged), 
elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock and 

the small cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them arc found, in order, 
a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped camel and a lion, 
while the other section bears in succession a taurine, a horse, the long-eared and 
short-tailed animal and an elephant. 

1 MJ.C ., Vol. T, pp. 62-3. In the f.n. No. 1 on page 63, he says, 1 That 
ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India is shown by the discovery 
of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet (ancient Sravastf) in the U.P., and by the fact 
that they were copied by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude 
figures of th# goddess were eliminated,* 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds with the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palmyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta¬ 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Puranic con¬ 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
‘serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors’ as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on¬ 
wards. A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brail ml inscription visalha (Patna Museum 
Archaeological Exhibit No. 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. It should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
period were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (KausambT), Mathura, Banaras (Rajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXXVII (1951), 
pp. 178 ff. and plates; see also PI. XII, Figs. 1-5). 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 

in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
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attributes.’ On several sealings ol“ the Indus region (M.I.C., 
Yol. I, PI. XII, Figs. 16, ‘20, *21, 25, 26), various sacred trees 
are represented which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
those enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees ( rrksacaityas ) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of rnv readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the early indigenous coins of 
India, which is ‘ tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well be compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant prototypes of 
the Dfkxacaityas and the sthalaprkxas represented by the 
latter.- The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisuh horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of 
this bough are rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a 
star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right and on both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ 
(Vats, ibid.. Yol. I, pp. 43-4). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
can be described thus : On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 
two pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess; beyond it a kneeling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out her hands, a small offering table with somethin# 
like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Mackav, 
ibid., Yol. I, p. 351; Yol. IT, PI. LXXXIT, Nos. 1-c and 
2-c). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi¬ 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay (ibid., Yol. 1, p. 355, PI. XC, 23-b) may be 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Maekay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puriinic story of the Yamalarjuna trees which 
went uprooted by the child Krsna, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic 
presentation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Maekay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date. 1 2 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the monographic presentation of some of 
their gods and goddesses after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un¬ 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.* Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini¬ 
ties of the remote past that ‘ the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had. not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, hut were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic.’; for, the highly convention- 


1 The two Arjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa king Kubera, 
viz., ManigrTva and Nala-Kuhera, who were cursed by Nil rad a to he changed into 
tices. Krpna released them from this accursed existence by uprooting the trees. 
The scene on the Mohenjo-daro amulet is somewhat different from its puranic 
counterpart, inasmuch as. in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands. 

2 In the second chapter of the first edition, T had hesitated to endorse fully the 
conclusions of Marshall, Mackav and Chanda. But I subsequently went to Harappa 
and studied the seals and other antiquities on the spot. I could then accept many of 
their findings. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pa£upati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being a copy of a cult idol." The decoration (c/. the 

armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 

either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 

above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 

though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology which seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the concept of such 
\edic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Vanina and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedie gods and the anthropomorphic 
conceptions underlying them had nothing to do with the 
shaping and development of a good many of their epic and 
puranic counterparts. I have already written about the 
great part which the former had to play in formulating the 
various god-concepts of later times; this can also be fully 


1 M.l.i?., Yol. I, p. SIR. Italic/! an 
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demonstrated in any work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods nnd goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the latter, especially 
in the case of some of the cult divinities, were really super¬ 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedic core. As the Vedic 
period was far nearer to the epic and puranic times and as 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
eertainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, let us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Valley evidence with the 
epic and the puranic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Rgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Suriga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Tndus Valley; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great arch Ecological interest; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Kushan and Gupta periods found 
at Rajghat near Banaras (a few in this lot even go back to 
the Suhga date, though they do not bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono¬ 
graphic point of view; they, however, mostly date from the 
late Gupta period and afterwards. Different purposes were 

28—1864 B. 
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served by these seals : some were attached with a string to 
letter tablets; others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
lew of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. It has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (over 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there; so many impressions—sometimes double, triple, and 
multiple—-on a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions 
from the particular seal matrices, some being very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of 
the above varieties of seals bear the figures of several 
Brahmanical gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Paficala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, viz., that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being ironically represented, they were comparatively in¬ 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
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Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some¬ 
times denote the sahhhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ways. 1 have already referred to the representation 
of him in his liiuja form between two trees with the legend 
1 pddapcsrara ' in the lield in Gupta characters, which I 
Jound in the collection of Dliir Sing Naliar of Calcutta. A 
jxiinted oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalihga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says Irisftla, but the combined trisfda- 
parasu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being 3 mm tali Mr ara , meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(Cl. X, Fig. 9). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guliya ling as men¬ 
tioned in the Malsyapnrdna, viz., Hariscandra, Amratake- 
svara, -Ialesvara, Srlpnrvata, Malmlaya, Krmicandesvara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairnva, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e.. Banaras (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it: ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara’ (Ibid., p. 104). 
The oval seal (No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply 
bears the legend Kama Pasupateh . The square seal matrix 
(No. 574) discovered by 1). B. Spooner at the same site 
(Basarh) in 1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the year (PI. XLTX) bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Banjulala in early Gupta characters in 
the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a irisftla with a short handle, that on the right- ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brit hint character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some of 
Huvishka’s coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri¬ 
butes usually held by Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Sjxxmer at 
Basarli (ibid., pp. 121, 150, PI. L, No. 072) shows ‘a very 
roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 
moon above ’ (the suggested reading Mdrodatta cannot be 
supjKirted if one refers to the plate, and l can suggest no other 
reading as the plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, 
nothing but Siva with crescent moon (Rasahkasekhara) in his 
theriomorphie form (Nandin). The unique seal impression 
(ibid., p. Pit), No. 81, PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of 
its slightly concave surface a small conventional sitiikha in 
outline and a very good humped bull recumbent to left in the 
middle of the field ; the legend is Rudradcrasya . The former 
may have no Yisnuite association here and may simply stand 
for the sahlfhanidhi. The humped hull appears on several 
other seals from Spooner's find at Basarli, the name of the 
owner, such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of 
them are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there 
is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Rassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 3fi9, with one duplicate. Pi. XLYTIT) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (T) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base: (4) a 
battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a knlasa with 
rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in Gupta characters reads 
Aramihltrarasya (i.c., seal of the temple) of Aramiklsvara. 
The seal is undoubtedly fiaiva in character as the inscription 
on it shows, and of the five emblems, the trident-axe 
particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, represented twice, 
one on each end, in different forms, may stand for 
mail gala ghat a with twigs on both of them—the slender 
one on the left side may be a variant of an water-vessel 
which is sometimes placed in the hands of fiiva on Rushan 
coins; the central device may represent, though in a 
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schematic way, the somewhat realistic liht/a on a wide base, 
while the one to its immediate proper right is nothing but 
a dakti (spear) with a long flat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five emblems are placed on separate pedestals on 
the ribbon-like horizontal hand a little below the true 
centre,' thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 7(14 (ibid., p. 132, PI. U) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows—‘ a tall female 
figure standing facing, with the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right- 
extended toward the right as in the raradamvdrd. The figure 
is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist:.the most curious feature of all is the head¬ 

dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the (proper) left.' I had to quote the above descrip¬ 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the figure: the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast of the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
it staff-like object in its right hand ; ‘ the curious head-dress 
like a single high horn ' is nothing but the longish 
coil of jalfi shown on the heads of Siva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,—t.c., the 
rightside of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
urdhraUhya feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of these observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the identity of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanarlsvara aspect of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Utna, and the right that of the god himself. The 
staff in the right hand, the longish coil of jata placed on the 
right side of the head, the prominence given to the left breast 
(the right breast is much smaller than the left one and belongs 
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to a male figure) and the probable urdhraUiuju feature'—all 
these support my suggestion. The legend could not be fully 
read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us 
to improve the reading which is. . .tipu rahsaxasthidailah . ft 
may lx* observed here that this is one of the earliest representa¬ 
tions of the Ardhanarlsvara aspect of 8iva in art; I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to Bardasa lies’ 
mention of it. Y. S. Agrnwala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief depicting the same theme, wliieh belongs to 
the Kushan period ; it was in the collection of the late Pandit 
Radhakrishna of Mathura S.0..1., 1037, p. 124, PI. 
XIjIY, 2). The concave impress of a seal (No. 422. ibid ., 
p. 1.43, PI. XiAHI) has a battle-axe, with a long handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in 
very small characters is not legible, but seems to end in 
dattasya. The battle-axe is a 8aiva emblem and it is very 
frequently found in 8iva images of later period (cf. 
Parasumniacarabhitihiislain i : the Siva figure of the (iudi- 
mallam liiiyn, one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries 
in one of its two hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features: not only are various Saiva emblems like the Uruja, 
the trident-axe, the naitdifKido and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins) clearly recognisable on them, as well 
as on the seals of the officials, localities and private indivi¬ 
duals. but there appear also human representations of 8iva. 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kalesvara, Kfdanjarn-bhattaraka, 
Blind res vara, Mahesvarn (?) and Nandi—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Marshall's list 
(A.S.T.A.R., 1911-12, pp. 47, 49, PI. NVTTT, No. 14) has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really.a hill symbol, 
and an unidentified emblem on its left; the legend in eastern 
Gupta characters is Kalrsrarah priyat/ini (‘May Kalesvara be 
pleased ’). Marshall observes that Killed vara is the name of 
a Sivalihga according to Shmdapnmna, and this tablet 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of 8iva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is also 
8aivn in nature; it bears a realistic fiivalihga with an 
imihrella on one side and a trident on the other. The liiiya 
is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged pile of round 
balls, below which is a waved line probably standing for a 
river; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kdlailjara- 
bhattarakasya, i.r., ‘ of the lord of Kalahjara.’ Kalaiijara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
khand, tin; favourite resort of Saiva tapasvim from very 
early times (A.S.R., XXI, p. *20 ff). The manner in which 
the Mahablulrata refers twice to the Saiva shrines at 
Kabul jam in its Tirthayatra l’arvadhvaya of the Vanaparvan 
delinitely proves their importance.' This seal was evidently 
issued front a Saiva shrine on the Kalafijara hill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. Hi bears also a Sivalihga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
l\Ui)l(i(ii)jam in north-eastern Gupta characters (PI. XL, 
Fig. 0). But the next seal—that numbered 17 —is of unique 
monographic interest; it hears a two-armed male figure seated 
in lulitCisana pose on a \HtdapHha with uncertain objects in 
his hands. There appear to be foliage!?) or flames over 
head and shoulders; the legend in northern characters of the 
4th or 5th century A.I), is Bhadresmra (PI. XI, Fig. 10). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalihga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Viimonapurdna (Cli. 40). The male figure may, therefore, 

1 Oil. 85, Verses 50-57: A f ra Kdlafijaram mtna parratam lokarisfntam 1 
Tatra drrahrade snatvfi gosahasraphalam labhrt || Yah smtasiarpayet tatra girau 
Kalafijara rifpa 1 Svargalokr mahtyela naro nastyatra saw lay ah ;j Thus the wared 
line helow the hill, evidently the Kalafijara hill, is the river or devahrada near it 
where a dip is specially rwoinmendod; cf. also Chapter 87, verse 21 Hiranyavinduh 
kathito girau Kalanjara nr pa. In the Malay apurana wc find mention of 
Kalifijaravatm as one of Ihe places very much sacred on account of Siva’s* presence; 
Kalinjararanaficaira Mikukarnam sthaleSuaram 1 EUnti ca pavitrani mnnidhydddhi 
mama priye jj—Oh. 181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near 
I’rayaga and Citmk\i(.a. The Kalifijaravana of the Malay apurana is evidently 
the same as Kalafijara of the Epic and of-the seals. 
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be Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect." The figure is unmistak¬ 
ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic and human 
inode of representing the divinity. If the reading of the 
legend on seal No. -23 as Bhayaruto Ma(h)esrarasya is correct, 
Marshall says that it is problematic (ibid., p. 50, PI. XVIII), 
then the two-armed male figure standing lacing with right 
hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery 
falling on both sides, may also represent- Siva. The three 
Bhita seals numbering 20-28, described by Marshall in 
A.S.I .A.R., 1011-12 (]). 51 and PI. XVIII), require notice in 
this connection. The first bears on it a bull standing to left 
with a crescent under its neck ; a woman stands in front, with 
her right hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull ; bow 
with arrow and pile of balls (i.c., the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhapur series of the Andhra 
coins, are shown in exergue. Similar figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. 20 is Maharaja (iuutanilputrasya tirl tiicameyhasya in 
characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.I)., while the legend in 
similar characters on No. 27 is (Ra)jna Yfisaxu (Vatisthi) 
put rosy a Sri Bhluutsrua (syu ). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and crescent point to the king's leaning 
towards fiaivism the how and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of 8iva, 
her standing jx)sture and the hand-pose closely coinciding with 
the same on seal No. 23, where we may find the god himself 
in human form. 1 The Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, 
showing bull standing facing, with round object between 
horns, is interesting, because in it the main device is flanked 
by a wheel in side elevation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ 
(Marshall); their sacred character is fully emphasised by the 

1 The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal seems to he identical with the one 
mentioned in inscription No. IT from Kosarn, edited by D. K. Salmi in Kpigraphia 
Indira , Vol. XVIII. pp. 1.59-60, and noticed also by Sten Konow in Ibid., Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 245-8. For this coins of Sivamegha, reference shot.Id h#» made to Motichandra's 
article on 4 A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.S.I., IT, pp. 95-108. 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is 1 )a n da n a i/aha-ti ri tiahhara- 
dattasya ; the name of the official is no douht Saiva, and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate; blit to this sectary. Yisnu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
‘ the uncertain symbol ' is a Yaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, itandipada, etc.. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and the early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic, and the monographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some length only some of them in this 
connection. .Nalanda was principally associated with 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their emblems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (ijrama or yrdmika 
janapada), the Mahavihara seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as well as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and seat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes seals with Brahmanical 
deities on them were tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist devices 
thus appearing side by side. A four-armed goddess seated 
on a lotus seat on the back of a lion, described in the seal 
legend as tirhnad-Dcrcsiutrl is shown on a sealing (S.I., 805) 
which hears on another side the n one and emblems of 
the Nalanda monastery. She is most probably Durga Simha- 
vfibinl; she appears thus on another monastic, sealing 
(S. 9, 75), three of her hands holding a mace ({fada), a sword 
(khadija) and a lotus stalk, the animal below her looking 
like a buffalo. Buffalo is the usual mount of Yama, the god 
of death, as well as that of Yarfiln, one of the Sajrta- 

21—18B4 B. 
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Matrkas, hut here the goddess does not look like her. Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a sealing 
(S.I., 547) with a sword and a wheel ( cakra ) in her upper 
right and left hands, and a trident (iris Ft la) in her lower 
right, the object in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Yarahl, and the emblems held by her hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A fragmentary seal 
(•S'./., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for MaheswarT, a sakti of Siva and one of the 
Matrkas, the number of hands being unusual. A round burnt 
red clay sealing <8. 9, B. 9*2) contains a seated goddess with a 
noose (jxlsa), a trident, a lotus bud and a water-vessel 
(katunnijaho respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards; the two-line legend is .llrahmaM-ymmajaMpmUisya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may partially 
associate her with Brahmani, another of the Matrkas). An 
eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess 
Durga, appears on an ' elongated oval ‘ sealing of a f/m/ua- 
janapada (8. 9, B. 19); a wheel, a bow and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two seals (S. 9. 
B. 55 and 8. 9, B. 144) with the respective legends KFili- 
gmmakiya-janapada and Sri Xfthtndfi-prnHbaddha-HhFitikd- 

(grama . )...janapadasya are very interesting from the 

monographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed 
goddesses riding on alligators or iguanas; the association of 
these animals (godhd) has already been noticed by me in some 
ring-stones of the Maurya period. The device on a seal 
(8. 9, R. 1A.) shows the eight-armed goddess Durga, 
8iriihavfihinT with a sword, a lotus, a bell (ghantd), a 
snake (?), a noose, etc., in her hands, two of them being 
shown in the ‘ assurance ’ (abhaya) and boon-conferring 
(rarada) poses. But the most interesting device appears on 
a seal (8. 9, R. TA) in the form of a skeleton goddess holding 
in four hands a skull cup (kapala). a sword (?), a scythe 
(kartr ) and a trident from the lower right onwards; she is 
seated facing right on a dead body (pretdmna), this feature 
being unnoticed by Hirananda Sastri. He identifies her as 
Mahakall, but her sunken belly (possibly with a scorpion 
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mark on it not distinguishable from the reproduction), flesli- 
less and haggard look {nirnmnm), her sitting posture and 
attributes leave little doubt that she stands for (’ainunda, one 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess J)urga (PI. X, 
Fig. 11). The aforesaid devices fully prove that Nalanda and 
its environs were flourishing seats of Sakti worship in the late 
Gupta and early inedheval periods, when many of the icono¬ 
graphies varieties of the goddess served as objects of worship 
to the local people. 

The other Brahmanieal creeds were also followed in the 
region. A sealing of the l.'dumbaraka village (legend 
Uduinbanika-ijramasya , 8 . 1 ., 789) contains a seated Ganesa 
with four hands holding a rosary (aksamala), a hatchet 
(param), an elephant goad (ahkma) and a dish of sweets 
( modakabhunda ) from the lower right onw ards; the elephant 
head with the trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having two seal impressions 
(S.I., G45 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure 
of Siva seated on a flat stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on the left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident; the left side of this day-lump bears 
the dhurma-cakm de\ ice used on the seals of the Caturddi- 
Mryya bhikmsamyha (‘ the congregation of the monks from 
lour quarters ') at Nalanda. The device on the seal (8.Ia., 
44*2) of the Kalapinaka-grama consists of a four-armed Siva 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on either side, holding a trident and other 
objects in his hands. The name of the village Kfilapinaka, 
should he noted in this connection : Siva is Kala or Maha- 
kfilu (the * Time Eternal ‘) on the one hand and Pinaki 
(‘ wieldcr of the pimka boir' on the other) (PI. X, Fig. 12). 
The two-armed figure of probably the same deity holding a 
water-pot and an indistinct object in his hands, also adorned 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, served as the seal device of 
Purika-gramajanapada (8.1., 874). The figure of a Siva-linga 
with a crescent on its top and flanked by a female attendant on 
either side was used as the device of the ndhilcarom (‘court of 
justice ') in the district of the Sona-doab ( 8onantara la r i$aye 
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udliilmranasyu : S.I., 7DO). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to eae-h and everyone of them in detail. It is interesting to 
note, however, that figures of Visnu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-Laksrm and 
Garuda can be recognised among the devices. 1 2 

It will he of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Tbijghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva emblems.* A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front ; the legend below reads— A riuiul lcsrara- 
bhatl/tmhn. A fragmentary circular seal with the legend 
Raji'to Abhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century A.D. Brahml 
script hears a bull to the left with the three-arched symbol 
(a hill) in front; there appear also traces of a culm, a .<hmlhn 
and a upcar. This shows a combination of Yaisnava and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phahiiiniin-ilntmjn 
in 1st century B.O. Brahnil script hears a bull standing to 
left facing a standard (trident?). A circular seal with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters hears a fiivalinga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yoyc&vam in Gupta script has a serpent device with a trident 
on one side and a rosary on the other. The circular sealing 
hearing the legend in early Gupta script, tin dcvadcrusrami 
(null), is of unique interest, for it undoubtedly shows one 
mode of representing Siva in human form, the dec ml crasrami¬ 
ni the inscription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 
pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (nr a noose?) 
in the right and a flask in the left hand, a serpent being show'll 
to his left. One can compare this variety of fiiva figure, with 

1 Hirnnamla Sastri. K aland a and Its E/dgraphic Material, M.A.S.I. No. 0(5, 
pp. J17 fT. Then* art' some inaccuracies in Sastri's dcscriplinns, which have been 
corrected lion;. 

2 These seals hstve not all been published and T .am much indebted for the 
notice of mine to Iho courtesy and kindness of Sri Krisbnadas, the Curator of the 
Bnnaras Bharat Kalabhuvun, and his assistant Sri Vi jayhrishnn ; I studied the seals 
on the spot and checked ih*» reading of the legends and the description given in the 
museum records. 
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the Bhadresvara one on the Bliita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend tfri-A vi(mu)ktesvara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series (one with the legend 
A v i m uktascu ra-bhu lift ra ka ). Here also, the hull is seated to 
left, hut it is flanked by a trident to the left and a tridandi to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an aiikma 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend Sauridharmniah 
in Gupta characters below. A circular seal has the device of 
f. bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Bra hml script of the Suhga period reads Gopanenam. 
Another circular black clay seal impression shows a bull 
standing to left with a yupa standard in front and a cakra 
standard behind ; the legend below is Nagarjunasa in early 
Kushan Brahml script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner’s name as Cundcscaraddsa in Gupta characters ; 
it means ‘ the slave or devotee of Candesvara ’. Canclesvara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivaganas (fij. the Candesanugrahamurti of 
Siva). 

As regards Yisnu and his emblems in the various 
terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 3.1, described 
by T. Bloch in A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, PI. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting.' Bloch describes it as follows: 

‘ Ornamental trisula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, tahkha and solar disc; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) n-Vwiujmdasr-ami-Nd - (2) raya(na)\ 
meaning ‘ JSarayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks, 1 This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the 
famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal would prove 
the existence of this temple in the 4th century A.D.’ (ibid., 
p. 104). The seal being thus without doubt a Vaisnava one, 
the central position given to a fiaiva emblem is queer; but the 
symbol is certainly not ornamental triMla, but an ornate 
variant of the much simpler one which is sometimes described 
as ‘ naga ’ symbolic/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita 
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seal No. 30, as described by Marshall (.1 .S.I.A.R., 1011-12, 
p. 53, PI. XIX), has symbols of wheel ami conch with a 
variant of the above symbol, named ‘ uncertain symbol ’ by 
him, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked that the 
other two symbols being Yaisnava, the intervening one must 
also be a. Yaisnava one, but lie was unable to identify it. All 
these different symbols are originally derived from the so- 
called Naga symbol just mentioned, in which I). R. 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustuhha muni, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Yisnu (kaustubhunuini- 
bhiixilornxkah ; lirhutsanihitfi, C’h. 57, v. 31) : he saw the sign 
on the breast of the Yisnu figure sculptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
column (A.S.l.A.E., 1913-14, p. 211). A. Iv. Coomaraswamy, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the sricolsa mark, one 
of the eight auspicious signs (aslanuingalu) in Jain literature 
and art, which is. also a Yaisnava symbol ( Ost-Asiatischc 
Zeitschrifl, 1927-28, pp. 188-4). Yarahamihira describes 
the image of Yisnu as trlvatsaiikilavaksa and so Ooomara- 
swamy's suggestion is not less likely. In any case, there is 
no doubt about the Yaisnava character of the symbol and its 
variants in its present association and we have seen how one 
form of it appears on the Bhitn seal of Sankaradatta. Now 
the symbol on the Yisnupfida temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘ a staff consisting of scion dots ’ (PI. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar club shown in 
the hands of 8iva on Manes’ coin, the biseriptual copper seal 
of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the lour-armed 
composite god on the nicolo seal wrongly attributed by 
Cunningham to Huvishka already described in Chapter TV. 
This peculiar kind of club (tjatbl) is placed on the back right 
band of one four-armed Yisnu image of late Kushan or 
still later period, that was discovered at Taxila (J .8.1.A .11., 
1935-30, PI. XIa) ;• it is also similar to the handle of a trident 
placed in the front left hand of a late media-.val image of the 
Tsana aspect of fiiva, belonging to the eastern school of Indian 
sculpture. Thus, though in the early representations, 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in question is 
associated with Siva as well as Visnu, yet there is no doubt 
about its closer association with the latter in later times, 
though in a changed manner; in its Visnuitc association it is 
to he described as a variant of gadd, while in its Sivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Now the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, iakkha on one side and cakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Yaisnava emblems, the sun and the moon being 
shown as adjuncts on the top; and in a temple seal of fir! 
Yisnupada-Svami N a ray a ua all thdse are quite appropriate. 1 
The seals numbering 32 and 34 described by Bloch 
( A.S.I.A.Ji., 1 ms-04, p. Ill, 1*1. XLI) hear ornamental 
wheel on altar with two soil khan one on either side; the 
former hears the legend in two lines below the horizontal 
line with its ends turned up, Jayaty-ananio bhagaran 
s-Ambuh, translated by him as ’ Victorious is the lord 
Atlanta (Siva) with Ambit (l)urgai.' But the emblems 
being Yaisnava, Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva- 
Visnu (cf. Bhayavadyild, VI, lb—Arjuna describes the 
Lord —Pas yd mi tram mrraio' nantarfi}iatn , Nantam na 
madhyam va punaxtaradim : temples of god Ananta Yasudeva 
are known from medieval times onward) and his consort 
Laksnri (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the sriratso (wrongly described as shield 
by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two sahkhas, with a two-line 
inscription, Jitain bhayarato' nonUisya uaituh' (s ra) nr a ro - 
svdmina(h), the reading of which is doubtful; Bloch translates 
it thus, ‘ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
husband of Nandesvari (Durga)’. The same remark as has 
been made with regard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
legend on No. 3*2 is applicable here ; Nandesvari is no doubt 
another synonym of Durga, but it could also mean Laksml, 
the consort of Visnu (in the lexicons Nanda is given as 

1 Coomaraswamy’s description of this seal reproduced by him as fig. 16 on 
Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after what lias been written above. 
He has not noticed the taitkha, and the left symbol should be properly named 
<jad& and the right one is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. 
His suggestion that the central emblem is Mtatsa is correct, 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
seals which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54, without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a boar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the Varaha arnUlra of Visnu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, his man-lion incarnation, 
seated facing in the lalifasana pose on a high pedestal; his 
right arm is raised, while the left rests on hip: the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no certain reading of it can 
be offered. Spooner rightly remarks that ‘ it provides us 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsimha 
in India ’ : the sealing is certainly of Gupta date. This 
device is very important, for it definitely shows that as early 
as the period when it was manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of Visnu had acquired the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in the main sanctum of a 
temple; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, which were 
usually prominently placed in the subsidiary shrines in a 
Vaisnava temple. 

Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series contains 
the legend in northern Gupta characters —(Nnino Bhngnva) 
te Vasudeivaifa). Marshall says that the sealing is interest¬ 
ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple of Vasudeva 
in the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, 
standing facing with its right hand outstretched below which 
is the variant of the invntxa mark (Marshall describes the 
latter as a mark identical with the one figuring on a lead coin 
of Pulumayi, reproduced by Rapson in C.G.A. W.K.T.B., 
PI. V, 105) and its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near 
left foot, is undoubtedly of Visriu. The sacred character 
of the figure and the symbols is fully proved by the fact that 
all the three are placed on pedestals; the legend, however, 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi¬ 
duals arc to be found emblems which are Vaisnava in 
character, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the srlvatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, with Padmanabha, etc. Marshall 
remarks about the latter : ‘ The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ ( A.S.I.A.R ., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58; Pis. XV111, XX). 

The number of seals found at ltajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend (De ?)vamtasvamin(i ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cakra flanked on either side by a saiikha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasya in the Brahml script of the Kushan 
period iu the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
owner’s name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting. 

LaksmT very appropriately occurs several times in the 
scalings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanehi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference; 
he says, ‘ Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Srl- 
Laksml, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the SrI-Laksmi type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little doubt about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 

26—1864 B. 
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Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter¬ 
part of the foreign Ardoehso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.l.A.IL, 1913-11, p. 110, PI. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
1>pe, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna¬ 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (.1 ..S'./..I .I{ 1909-04, 
pp. 107ft 1 ., Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
LaksmI figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kumiinimdhjfidhihara>m (ibid, p. 107, No. 8: 8 specimens 
were found) shows LaksmI standing in the midst of a group of 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-LaksmI type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. • 0, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-LaksmI as above, hut 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of each from which he throws down 
small round objects which are coins (PJ. XI, Fig. 1; the 
shape of the money-bag is exactly similar to that of the 
several bags shown under the so-called Kalpadruma capital 
found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
Chapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary' 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of LaksmI in these seals that 
they were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots, is not wholly correct; for 
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they are not really Ivuberas, but his Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only he regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Mdrkandeyapumna passage, 
already quoted by me- while explaining the Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter III ; in connection with the enu¬ 
meration of eight nidliis, the Parana says, Pad mini 
no i mi yd rid yd Iji ks in Is i a s yd dhkUraid I Tadddhdrnsca nidha- 
yasUTn me niyadatah srna . ’ Thus, the eight nidliis which are 
particularly associated with Kubera are the ddlulras of 
Padmim rid yd whose presiding deity is the goddess Laksmi. 
The unique seal No. 5)3, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
CL.S'./.,L/C, 15)13-14, pp. 129-30, PI. XLVI),’ bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing, with tier left hand on 
!:ip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks like a barge covering the 
entire area of the sealing. The presence of a small 
naturalistic tankini to the left in the exergue above (the 
small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity. If we 
are justified in describing her as Laksmi, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying— Vdnijyc 
vasale Laksnnh), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the .*? resthi-sdrthardha-kulika - 
nirjama‘? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
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tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, PI. XLVII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a sahkha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the srivalsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ VcMlimmakundc 
himdrarMtyadhikaramisya' is interesting; Spooner is sur¬ 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vai^ali, which, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. The 
long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand outstretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stalk; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal. No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, PI. XLVIT), bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every reason 
to believe that in both Laksmi is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVIII) 
bears Gaja-Laksmi, the elephants dousing her being placed on 
lotuses; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which may be Garuda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi¬ 
fied as a chauri held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird; a caltra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
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association of this seal. The seal No. 85 in the same series 
shows Gaja-LaksmI on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 4*2 (ibid., j>. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holding 
saiikhv, while her left, probably Garuda or the chauri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the little dots explained 
thus by Marshall may stand for coins or treasure. 
Goonmraswamy has discussed at great length the sym¬ 
bolism underlying the concept of 8ri-LaksmI, and the 
attending elephants in his article on ‘ Early Indian Ico¬ 
nography ’ (Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid., p. 50, PI. XVIID, contains a vase 
( bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta, period, Sarasrati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here bv means of the glmta 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand¬ 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of fSivamegha and 
BhTinasena found at Bhita may stand for Purgil; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid., p. 57, PI. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the $akti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them are ascribed to Visnu, who 
also has some very intimate mythological connection with a 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, meaning also a lion). 
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Several Rajghat seals hear on them a few very interest¬ 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, l a mnasyfidhi(sth<l)>mdhikuranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus ; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided: a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Dtirgyuh (does the <lcn stand for Jhirga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend $ii surasnita reminds us of the 
Biiita seal No. J8 noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo ; the legend on her proper 
right is Saghomila ( fi) ; she may. however, belong to the 
Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. (507 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.I.A .R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLTX) contains a |>erfeet 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhagavata 
Adityasyu. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanumitra 
the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar ; but here there 
may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that the 
altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire- and sun¬ 
worshipping Iranian Magi who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet ( J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98), suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire-altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, on those of Wema Kadphises and others. Thus, this 
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will not prove Spooner’s contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten¬ 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Keshan influence, but rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable ; but in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians who migrated to India in large numbers 
with their eultus in the early post-Christian period. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.S.I .A.R., 1903- 
04, PI. \B, No. 0) with the significant legend Raridaxa (Ji), 
the slave of the sun '. Marshall found a seal at Bhita 
(A.S.I.A.R., .101.1-12, p. 58. No. 08), which bears the same 
device with the legend .1 dityasya ; he rightly says that ‘this 
emblem occurs on the coins of the Rushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Sassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunet’,—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and eastern India and 
the north-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period and after¬ 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 

Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names can 
he found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
be made of Skanda and Dhanadn. An oval seal bearing a 
peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend 8rl 
Sl;an<Iasfirasi]a was found by Marshall at Bhita (op. cit., 
p. 58, No. 88). The oblong seal, No. 14, discovered by Spooner 
at Basarh hears a ‘ fan-tail peacock ’ facing, the emblem 
peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
by Kumarngupta I and some other successors of his; the 
name of the hanker, issuing it, is VySghrabala (A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVII, No. 271; several impressions 
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of this seal were found at Basarh). An ivory seal matrix 

found at Bajghat shows a fan-tail peacock with legend 

Suragupta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 

associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval seal of the Gupta 

period, from the same place, shows two soldiers standing, 

holding spear in their right hands and with their left hands 

akimbo; the legend on the right reads— Mahftsi(;\ mistake 

for 6u?)rasyu. This seal device reminds us of the figures of 

Skanda-Komaro and Bizngo on some coins of Huvishka 

already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 

Indo-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 

No. 722 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibiil.. p. 151, PI. L) 

‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sankha, 

occurs below the legend, which is in very raised akmras and 

reads (Sn-)Dhanadaktut/a.’ Now, Dhanadn is a name of 

Ivlibera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 

fahkhanidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 

was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 

probably of divinities, and unassignable emblems are found 

on these seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 

1/ 

interesting seal was discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, his raised 
left hand bolding probably a branch of a tree and the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched over the 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta characters is 
Udana-kupe parisadah (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that was also 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars is unidentifiable; 
Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of some classical 
design’ (ibid., p. 100, PI. XLT, 17). The identity of the 
female figure standing between two trees appearing on an 
indifferently preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained 
(ibid., p. 119, PI. XTiTT, 50). A human figure, standing 
facing, right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging 
down (it distantly resembles the fiiva figures on the Ujjayim 
coins, though the water-vessel is not present and the style is 
different), with an uncertain object to his right and defaced 
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legend in exergue, appears on the seal impression (b) on No. 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita ; he suggests that it is 
a ‘representation of some sort of a ijriinnulcrntd of the village’. 
The impression (u) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
VicchUjrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XXI). ‘The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa’ dug up in the same place may be an auspi¬ 
cious symbol of general application, as many other symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be. But when there is such uncertainty in the determi¬ 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal, 
we shall not be justified in arriving at any far-reaching con¬ 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner’s 
conclusions based on this (<:/. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
impression Xo. 572 A, A.S.l.A.11., 1913-14, pp. 14G-47, as 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30 the character of the last two has 
been determined in a dill'ercnl way) were easily challenged 
by others who could not see eve to eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data which 
are eminently useful for the study of Bralimanical Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his exca¬ 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
so far as they have any connection with religious worship, 
together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals hearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were 
followers of the Bralimanical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists’ 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 

ol the identity of the srlrafsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental trisuln, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna¬ 
mental wheel, knotted club (c/adA) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 

2B-1R54 B. 
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opes. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddlia- 
pada or Jina-pada; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be interpreted as 
Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
may mostly be the Bralmianical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivalingas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of th6 goddess of fortune, 
the representations of Tina and Arddhanarlsvara, the earliest 
figure of Narasimha as a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance our knowledge of Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTER VI 


ICONO-ELASTJC ART IN INDIA—FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 

to its Development 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc¬ 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi¬ 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero¬ 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. True it is that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era; it is also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 
and Brahmanical images and sculptures have been discovered 
in stray groups from distant parts of India like Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when wo consider the vastness 
of the Indian continent and think of the religious needs of 
the majority of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 
he struck with the fact that the actual discovery of the extant 
images going back to these earlier times is quite incommen¬ 
surate with our expectations. The reasons for this extreme 
paucity have been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the 
last part of the introductory chapter of this book. The icono¬ 
clastic zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building materials 
by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern times and 
the natural causes of decay and destruction Avere no doubt 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images. The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also 
one of the main reasons which explain the above fact. Tn 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, wood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referring to the materials out of which the 
god Yisvakarma could have crealed the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Ycdic seer is wood. The 
hymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth were carved?’ 
(R.V ., X, 81, 4 —Kim sridranam La it sa vrl'sa dsa yato 
dydrdprthivi nisfatahsiih). It is natural that wood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
materials but also is an important one among such, being 
the easiest to work upon. It is no wonder then that we find 
so many passages in early Indian monographic texts expatia¬ 
ting on the selection of wood to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention 
of the reader, however, needs to be drawn in passim to the 
extreme care and consideration, which is enjoined by the 
writers of these texts on the image-makers in the cutting of 
the particular trees whose wood should be employed by them 
for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Some writers on Indian iconography and iconometry 
have noted the importance of chapter b7 on Pralimdkilsanarn 
of Yarfihamillira's Brhatsamhiin (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition) 
and have utilised its contents to some extent; but practically no 
notice has as yet been taken by them of the next chapter, 
viz., Vanasampravc.4ddhy<iya and its bearing on the art of 
image-making in ancient Tndia. The latter lays down details 
regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the forest trees, 
and bringing it home for the purpose of making images of 
gods and goddesses. We are first told that the image-maker 
should enter into the forest on an auspicious day selected by 
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the astrologer and be careful about the omens which he might 
see on his wav to it. Then u list of trees which are to be 

9 / 

avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, cnitya or slhala 
rrlisas, those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images; deodar, 
candana, Sami, madhuhi for images to be set up by Brahmans; 
arista, asrattha, khudira, hilra for those to be made for the 
Ivsatriyas; pea ha, hhadira, sindh uka and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vai^yas; 
tindnha , Mara, sarja, arjuna , anna and sCda are (proper) 
for the Sudras. 1 Before the selected tree is to be felled by 
axe certain rites are to be performed bv the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Liiujatn or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
bottom and the sides of the object to be fashioned may corres¬ 
pond to those of the trunk of the tree. 2 Next he will 
propitiate the tree with various offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Bfiksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 


1 SimularU'i'rtmlfiHO -sunu mailhuhatararah subliu drijativam l 
K salrasydrixiaxral Ilia -I. hailira bilra rirrddhikardh ; 

Va is yd nit at jl ruhn-hh a dir a -si ndhu IcQ-sy undone $ca dubh aphaladah i 
Tin (hi /.‘a - kesa rasa rj arjuna m ra su !ii sea 4nd rdnam || 

(Verses 5-6). 

The same, list is given by Kasvapa in his work; TTtpala quotes three couplets 
from it in his commentary. 

2 Lihcjam rd pHaiimd ra drumarat sthapyd yathadiJam yasmat 1 

Tasmdccihnayilavyd dito drtimasyordhvamafhavddhal [t || (Verse 7). 

K&dyapa says 

Vrkaarat prat him karyd pragbhttg&dyupalakfita I 
Padn)} padesn kartlaryah firxamurdhrc in Hrayet i| 
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Vinayukas at night and utter the following mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 


Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected lor 
theing fashioned into; the icon of this particular 
deity ; please accept this offering according to rules. 
May all the spirits which reside in this tree transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer¬ 
ings made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (.for disturbing them); salutation to 
them. 1 

(Lastly, in the morning, after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Yastuvidyii, and the same 
should apply in this case also. The information which we 
gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, Vimudharmottara, 
Matsija and others and such works as Mdnasara, etc. Of 
these the chapter of Bhavisyapurdna on Pratimavidhi 
(Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parra, which begins just 
after the chapter on Prasad alalsanavarnanam gives details 
more or less similar to those noted above. Naradu, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Sfirya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 

1 Arcarlhamamukattya tram dcvasyn parikatpitah ] 

Namastc vrhsa pitjeyam vidhival sampraqrhyatdm j| 

Y&ntha bhfttani vasanti Ihni balim qrlrilra vidhivat prayuktam 1 
Anyalra rasary. parikalpayanlu kxamantu tanyadya namo'&tu 

tebhyah !j (Verses 10-11). 

Tlu* same mantra is to be. found in the Bhavuyapurana chapter on Prnti* 
mavidhi, a few other passages common to both can be found* in the two. 
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other objects); of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special notice. 1 This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times. In the Visnudharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled Deriilayfirlha driruparlksanam (Bk. Ill, 
CJt. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building and image-making activities, and rules 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated. 2 The next two chapters deal with tfilapariksd 
and Istakfiparllcxd, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Dfirupanksd . The Miinamm, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Darusainqrahana in lines 
251-817 in the chapter on Stambhalaksanam (P. K. 
Acharva’s Edition, (,’h. XV, pp. 103 ff.). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of kahunas is given in lines 
200-94 ; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices 
to the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin¬ 
ning with Tndra and ending with TfSana, to eight Raksasas 
like Mukliya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antarlksa, Bhr£a 


3 Atha 1c sampraraksifomi pratimavidhiristaram 1 
San'csameva dcrandmddiiya*ya visesatah 11 
Area saptaridhd proktd bhaktdndm hibharyddhauc 1 
Kiiflcam rdjati Uunri piirthivt sailajii amrldh i: 

Vd rksi cdJekhijiikitCiH min t i/dh-ftiuini sapta rai I 
VarkfiridhatiaiH tr nra rarnayisydmyasexatah !! 

Bhavityapnirdna, Bk. 3, Ok. 181, Verses 1-8. 
* A gram mulatn prayainena hartaryam tasya cihnani— 

A gram devasya murdh&nam padam miilam tu kdrayet. 1 
Arcakfld viparyastfi tiryagvd wdrandrahd !! 

Agramtilarii viparyasatn stambhdndm ca vivarjayet 1 
A gramtiJamparydse hrte vcdmak$ayam rrajet [| 

Pfirvagrd cottardgrd vd drumd yojyd gxbc.ru ca l 

Tasmdt sarvaprayatnena cihnaistam k&rayed drumam 1 
Agre miilc ca dharmajflastatah samyak pravc&ayct I] 
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and Pusan, and lastly to the Yanaspati. 1 2 The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vdstuvidydnukirtanam of the 
Matsyapumna deals with the Darvaharanavidhi in a 
succinct way; the next few chapters (258-203) expatiate on 
details of ieonometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to different hinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(jrilhikfi), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to lie assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively.* 
In the next chapter on IjiinjuIaLsinjani , the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ‘ Liiiyas should be made of 
(such materials! as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.' " 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they wen* made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta, purporting to quote from the Mntsya- 
purdm and Haynxirm Paficamtra, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his HarihhaUtirildm. The first is that images 
can he divided into four broad divisions. <•/?.. ritrajd those 
that are painted on canvas, wall or piitra, i.r-, a jar or a 
pot), lepaja (made of day), pakdjri (made of molten metal, 
i.e., east images) and xaxfrotklnjfi (carved by metal instru¬ 
ments). The second list includes seven different varieties, 
viz., mrnmayl, dUrughatiUi , lnhaja, ratnajd . Aailajd, rjandhaja 
and kmixuml. It will be seen that with the exception of the 

1 A few other details are recorded hero; one such refer* to ilireo se.\ groups 
among; ibe treps. The last lines in this section aiv : 

Vrkxamja mu! a in mule cu ayr*- digram tathaira cu i 
Bhumisparsamukhum juatvii tmlurdhram parabhatjatah 

The. fust of them can he freely translated thus : ' The l\ase (of the column) is 
(to he markedi on the tower pari of (he trunk o the tree, while the capital 
fof the, column) is (in he marked) on its upper part.' The second line does not. 
make any sense; Acharya’s translation of it as ‘the part ofJier than these (i.e. 
the middle part) is known to be that which touche* (i.r.. makes) (he body, i.r. the 
shaft of the column ! is unwarranted. 

2 Saile saihimayun dadyat parlhira parNiinm tatha I 
Dnrujr, darn jam kurydnmUrc rnisram tathniva ca II 

9 Eva in r a twim ay am kurydt sphatikam part hi rath tatha 1 
fiubhatn darumaymlrdpi yadr.a mono si roe ate i| 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz ., Icausuim, because 
qandhaja may come under Upajd in the first list), which are 
evidently ksanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The tfukranULsdru refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus :— Pralima saikatt paisLl Ickhya 
lepyd ca mrnmayt 1 Vdrksi pamna-dMluttha sthira jncyct 
yathotUira (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new 

materials occur, such as sikutd (sand) and -pktn (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough); the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called pitiili) and not 
to the compound which is called stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(.s7///n7) among them. The Saiuartihganasutradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :— Pralimdndmalha brftmo Ictkmnam 
d fa r ya m r nt ca 1 Su t: a rn a-rii pya-l/t m rd'Ama-da rulckhyS n i 

AnkiiUth ||. Cilratn ccti rinirdis{aitt drnryatiKircfisii saptadhd 
(Oaekwar Oriental Series, Yol. II, Ch. I, v. 3). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavi.syapumna, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
to clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
twice under the heads Ickhya and citra. That clay was 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ksanika 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interesting 
passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Haytislrsa Paiicardtra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘Members of all castes, 
from the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
banks, cultivated fields or sacred places; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed 
with it and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
astringents : extracts of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, sri, venta 
(?) and knhkuma, kantaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk 
and clarified butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the 
above; the whole compound should then be left over for a 

27-1854 B. 
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month till it is ready to he shaped into images.” This mode 
of the preparation of day, however, shows that the matenal 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary day ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 


the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.]). : if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by the word pasana, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to he the substance which was so frequently used 
in making many figure sculptures on the towering (fopuras 
of many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
informed in the same text that a central wooden frame or 


core designated here as prathndtula of a length of 1 '20 or 125 
cliigulax (dasatala or utfamadasatfila measurement) and made 
ol /• hadira or yajnlya (ipijfiadumbura ) wood is to he set up on 
the rutnnnydsa (mtnnredl or altar on which the image is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
he modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text.* Reference has already been made to the Mataija- 
pnrdna passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making: evidently the compound just noted 
falls under this category. The text is of unique importance ; 
it not only gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 
like substance, hut also shows how wood, clay and such other 


1 M rttihdvarnapilrrcna (jrhrnijuxxarvarartiinah I 
SndUirr'ihara hsetre punyaxthdnt'thard pnnah h 
Pd sfm fi - ha rha r<h I oh acorn a ni sa in a h h a gat a h 1 
Mrttikdydm prayojydtha hasdynta prapldayct 
Khadimjarjjinmtalha sarjiu&nrrnlahnhlcamaih I 
Kautajairdyasaih sachairdadh/hsi ray hrlddibhih |- 

.Hodya mrtlihdm taistaih sthdne sthilpya pariah pimah J 
Mdsain panjusitam hr tv a pratUnwin parihalpayct li 

If a ribh a h / i r ilii s a . JHtli vilasa. 

2 Sthdpnyrt pralinMxuUnn rat nan yd sasya no pa ri 1 
tiiilanca hlmdiradindm yajfnydnnm prakalpayct !! 

V nn sot t a rusat am sfilam huryddvd pancavimxatih I 
Pratimahgulamdnrna hftva sarnsthupayed bndhah || 

Haribhaktivilasa, 1R. 

This wooden core (pratimd*ftla'\ in modern clay images of Bengal is described 
as hdthdmo in Bengali language; the word is derived from hatha or kd^ha mean¬ 
ing wood. At present, it. is made of bamboo sUts and str*w. 
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perishable materials were mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media for making images. Texts like the 
Bhnrisyapurdna and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some of the later 
texts like Aijnipumm, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars, 
after a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
;>t the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures. 
It. can very well he presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the several extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with wooden sculptures which were common in ancient 
limes. From this it docs not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. Hut the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and day. In the 
nth chapter of Antuyada Daxao, a Jaina text, we find a clear 
reference to the wooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapani 
in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrlm. Even long after 
stone began to In*, principally used for image-making, wooden 
images continued to he made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar hearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the weather-beaten standing Visnu 
and several other objects of carved wood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum show that wood remained as one of the prin¬ 
cipal media for image-making. The wooden images of Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadra enshrined in the main 
sanctum at Puri are renewed every twelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of tlie 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
cult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapujo) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them ; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Very few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered ; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country with its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like white ants 
and rats, wooden objects seldom attain to great age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the 
extant images of the pre-Christian jK’riod in India. Refer¬ 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
be dated in the ‘Ird century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated hack to this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, (landhara and Hamath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 

Of the seven different kinds of murti/sthsinas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the pakajri class as has been mentioned above and the 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. In fact, 
the skill they displayed in the casting of the beautiful bronze 
Buddha of the early Gupta period, found at Hultanganj and 
now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, is unique; 
it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The gold- 
plated bronze image of Manjuf$rl recovered from the Balai 
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Phap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of fine arts. 
The uninscribed and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
jieriod, some of them going back to an age as early as the 
‘2nd or 3rd century B.C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is (winced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that, the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent times should be noted. 1 The metal-casters’ art, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
ilhaveri (Chittagong! and other places of eastern Tndia, and 
Chamba, Rajpuiana, etc., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testify to the truth of the remark 
made above. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com¬ 
paratively inexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds; and texts 
incorporated in the Puranas and A gam as give minute details 

1 The copper coins of Udaipur, Me war, now known as dhihglft, and some, 
of them formerly known also, as irixuliail on account of their hearing on them the 
device of a trideni, can be mentioned as an example. W. "W. Webb informs ns that 
these coins were still being manufactured as late as the sixties of the last century : 
The Currencies of Rajput ana, p. 13. 
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about the method of stone-carving. Rut the casting of large- 
sized metal images was an elaborate process and required a 
great deal of exjtense and could thus be practised only occasion¬ 
ally. This is borne out by the significant observation of T. 
A. (t. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed in the making of 
dhrura-bcras: this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsara , snapana and bali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the monographic and iconometrie texts usually 
incorporated rules and canons which would he mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni¬ 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval monographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the ‘ Madhneckista-ridhinam ,' on these collections. 
The word madhucchntu means bees’ wax, i.<\, what is left over 
(ucchustn) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known to the western artists as Y/rc perdue' or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees’ wax played the most important part in it, the 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Rao quotes 
three passages from Kurattiigamu. SuprabhedAtjama and 
VisnusamhiUl; the first two merely testify to the use of bees’ 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 
first be made in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or 
other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully solid— mrraUxjhnmtm) image is 
thus obtained by capable workmen.” The Mamsfira (P. 
K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LXVITT) 
for describing the method of casting images in metal. 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit ., Vol. I, Part 1, Introduction, p. 5J : lohe silctha- 
mayim arcam karuyitva mrddvrtdm suvarnddun samxndhya vidrdvydiigdravapunah 
ku&alaik forayed yalndt sampurnani sarvalo ghonam ; Visnuxamhita , Patala* 
XIV (a Paficaratra text). 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out, however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side ot the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras- 
wati has drawn our attention to the first pralcarana of the 
1 b hi 1 a si t» rtha r in til mu n i , also known as ManasolUisa fiastra , 
said to have been composed by king Sornesvara Bhulokainalla 
of the Western Oalukya line of Kalyani, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.J). In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ (flrniUlbhahti) the jiralamna, consisting of 21 
• -uses, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the 
process of manufacture of metal images.' 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
so here) complete with all the details, according to the navatala 
measurement: then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its hack, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules 
for the preparation of the elav are given in detail and it is 
needless to say that they arc very different from those men¬ 
tioned in the Ilaijaslrsa Pafirariitra. The clay coatings 
should he made in regular intervals and he carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to he noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist ( silctliaham tohye- 
(Ifidiirarccalaynam cicahsanah). Then the particular metal 
out of which the easting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should he encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible ( luirikchlkrtim muxam ), aud the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted/way by heating the 

i Vol. IV, No. 2, i>. 13SMf. 8. K. Saraswati on ‘ An ancient text 

ori the rasting of metal images’. 
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image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should he carefully poured down the 
mouth of the tube. When the molten metal has congealed 
alter cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering to 
the fully fashioned metal image should he filed away with a 
carana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (pascadujjrahiirnn naycl). When this is all done in 
the manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer 
daily worship to it. 1 Saraswati remarks that the above text 
Mods not say whether the model would have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.” Put a perusal of the text 
will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
was the general rule in case of small images. In the ease 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and weight . Several 
of the earliest big metal images of India, the Mahasthan 
Mafijusrl and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used in the preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the fiilparatna 
of Srlkumara who flourished in the lfith century A.l). ; it 
may be noted here. It consists of twenty-two verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of tiilpuratna, Part IT, by T. 
Ganapati Saslri. The text, though corrupt, seems to lay 
down details which are concerned with hollow casting. The 
first verse ( Madhuccimtcna nirmuya salmlam niskalarn tu 
m 1 Rnddhva mrdd drdhani mskamadhficchisfam bahih 

1 The above is a summary of H. K. Saraswati s translation of the text 
under observation. 
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srjet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the wax inside and the wax 
outside are melted away by heat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam ccllohajain vimbarp, madhucchiftena kevalahl 
hrtvu mrUcpanddini purvavat lcranuitascnret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, i.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Mann and others who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Rgvedic passage 
xu mil jam susimmira (VIII. 09, 12), though not referring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hollow’ casting. 

Elaborate details are laid dowm in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurdna , Brhatsamhitd and the Matsyapuram. 
The VisnudharmoUnra lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
in making durable images of gods. The whole of the nine¬ 
teenth chapter, entitled Sildpanksd , of the third book of the 
Yisnudhannottara deals with this topic and the details men¬ 
tioned them closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Diiruparlksd. Tn the first few’ verses it is laid down that the 
sthnpaU will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vai6ya and Sudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring w’ater or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tlrthas, of 
good length, breadth and thickness (dydmaparinatiddhyam ). 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt by sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
W’ater, which are very rough, w’hich are marked with minute 
spots or patches of different shape and size (Tilaih sambhiisitd 
yd tu vicitrairvindumUritn) and so on (on this authority the 

38-1864 B. 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image¬ 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
tilalepas, a few recipes of which arc given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions which will follow 
will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vilasa of Gopala Bhatta’s Ilaribhakti- 
rililsa, entitled Silagrahanam , is devoted to the consideration 
of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section 
of the Hay a.<lrsa Pancaratra, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
offering of ball to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and nairedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhfmas, Guhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
Yisnu and entreating them to go to reside, in another place 
with these words—‘ Visnuvimbdrthamasmakam yatraisd 
Kesavdjnayd 1 Vimrartham yadbharct kdryam yusmakamapi 
tad bhavet || Anena balidiinem prlta bha ratlin sarcalh/i I 
Ksemena gacchatdnyatra mukta sthanamidam punah'. 
The Pancaratra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements, 
the sculptor with the tanka (stone-mason’s chisel) in hand 
(&lpi tahkahastah ) should commence his work. The stone 
for the image should measure a little more than the image to 
be fashioned out of it. After cutting it out and raising it up, it 
should be brought near the temple, and the wise (donor) should 
have the work begun by expert artists (Tatah pravartayet. 
karma vidvan vijilaistu Mlpibhih). In the section under 8ild- 
laksanam , the Hayatiirsa refers to various kinds of stones that 
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are to be avoided. 1 A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Vasudeva Visnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black ( pandurd carurUl 
pita lersnd tiustd ca varninam ) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as yuvd, 
(youthful), madhyd (of middle age), bald (very young) and 
vrddha (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie¬ 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pUulilti (lowermost base) of the neuter ( Pmnlingaih 
pralimd kdryd strilinyaih pddapithikd 1 Pindikartham tu 
m grdhyd drstra yd ttandalahxana). This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones; but 
in most eases, the actual practice was different, the three 
being made out of one single block of stone. If the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to be avoided as far as possible; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer¬ 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. The Hayatma then goes on to describe 
the characteristic, signs of the pindikd and pltha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandild, yaksi, vedi, 
viandald, purnacandrd , rajrd, padrna , ardhasaM and trikona 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
laid down here that the shrine door should he divided into 


1 Ksardmlasrrild ya ca naditirasamudbhavd 1 PurainadhycA sthiia yd ca 
lathdpi tu vane sthiia 11 Catuspnthc slhita yd ca injcchilapakkane ca yd 1 
TJ$arc ca t.athd viadhye ralntike. vapi yd sthitti II Stlryaratmi-prataptd yd yd ca 
dagdhd davaynina t Anyakarmmopayukid yd anyadevdrthanirmitd ■ Kracyddd - 
dyairnpahald varjyd yatnern vai Mid 1 Yena kenacid dnttd rarjjdntyd tathd Hid 11 
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eight equal units; the image proper should measure two ol these 
units, while the pindiM should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts. 1 The Matsijapurana 
distinctly says that all this work connected with the fashion¬ 
ing of the image in all its minute details should he done in a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him. 2 Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanieal iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the canons of iconometrv in Chapter Y11I of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and mediawal monographers of 
India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities wore also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediaeval India : this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image is 
now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is found 
inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in stone, 
bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often worship him 


1 Drarocchrayafiija yanmanamastadhd taitn karnyri | fthugadraycna 
pratdmdm trihhdgikrtrd tat. jnntah ' Pindikd bliagatah kdryd nii tinted na cocchritn. 
The* distinction between pindikd and ptthiha or pith a is not very clear; in the 
text, under pindikdlakxanam , we are told that the former should measure half 
the height of the main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same 
of the image- -Ucchrayam pratimarddhnvca dairghyena pratimasamd. Then after 
enumerating the ten different kinds of pindikds noted above, the text lays down 
some interesting details in the following lines some of which T quoted from the. 
MaUyapurana in a previous chapter: -finite tailamayim pindun pdrthire 
pdrthivm tathd 1 Ddrujc ddrnjiim kurydnmi&re mi Aram tathaiva ca i 
Manyayonistu kdryd vai sadd subhaphalcp*itbhih 1 Arccdydmasamam dairghyam 
hngdydmasamam tathd 1 Yasyn devasya yd patni tain pithe parikalpayct; then 
it adds, Evameta samdkhyatam samdsdt pUhalaksanam . 

* Vivtkte samvrte $ thane sthapatih samyatendriyah 1 
Purrarat kdladcjajiiah AdstrajHah Auklabhusanah I 
Prayato niyabdhdro dtvabadhyanatatparah l 
Yajamdnanukulena vidvdn karma samdearcl 1 
All the quotations from the HayaAirm Paflcardtra «nd the MaUyapurdna 
are here taken from the 18th rikisa of Gopala Bhatta's lfaribhaktivildsa , 
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in ‘ yhata ’ and ‘ pain,' i.c., in a water-vessel with vermilion 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays printed) on paper and encased in a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, 
where it is called in local dialect— ‘yhatr pate pujd'). In 
earlier times, cloth or canvas was the principal medium and 
the word pat a which originally signified cloth acquired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some mytho¬ 
logy connected with it. This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one of its wider significance being sculp¬ 
ture fully in the round. It is used in the former sense in 
many of the texts dealing with monographic matter, and when 
the Matsyapurana refers to the first of the four different kinds 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citraja images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for it refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth hut also on walls and vessels (Pate kfidye ca patre cd 
citraja pmtima smrta). Not only colour drawings on the 
hare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface, of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta are included in this group of icons. The jfdtras are 
evidently water-vessels, c.flf., i/hatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The Visnudhar- 
mottara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which is of unique interest and importance for a thorough 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient and medheval times made in the art of painting. 1 

1 Vixnudharmaitara , published by the Yenkatcsvara Press, Book 
III, tbs. 2. 27, 35-43. Translation with introduction and notes by 

Stella Krainrifich, Calcutta Inivcrsity Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 31-62. Several 
emendations of this translation were made by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in 
J.A.O.8., Vol. 52, 31)82, pp. 13-21. The Citralaksana , said to have been composed by 
Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan version, deals extensively with the 
rules of painting. The SUparatna also has a section which deals with painting. 
The sections on PafavidhAna in Ary a MafljuJrmulakalpa (edited by T. Ganapati 
Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; hut it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
Mahay ana and Vajray&na divinities. M. Lalou in the work on Iconographie Der 
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The Haijaiirsa Pailcaratra expressly eulogises the pictorial 
representations of Hari and says that he who paints beautiful 
rupas of Yisnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes ( Icpya dim), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions, etc. are clearly discernible in his 
painted forms, therefore, Janarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that hundredfold virtue accrues to the 
worshippers of the lord in these forms; seeing Pundankaksa 
in picture, full of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births ; therefore, 
the god Nar.iyana should be worshipped in pictures ( pata - 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit.' 

A short account may be given here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current even now in different parts of India. In 
many Yaisnava shrines of Bengal it is still adopted to illus¬ 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured, but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrine, generally a section of the 
natamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) there, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Yaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, Janmastaml, Rasayatra, etc., and its purpose is 
mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 


Etoffes Peintes (Pata) has translated these chapters in French, given their Tibetan 
version and written a very useful introduction (Paul Geulhner, Paris, IMO). 

1 Hayatirsa Pailcaratra in connection with the installation of citrajd images, 
as (jiioted by Gopala Bhattu : Y dr anti Visnurupdni sunlpantha Irkhayel 1 
Tavndyugasdhasrani VUnuloke mahhjate i Lepyc citre Harirnilyam sannidhana - 
mupaiti hi I TasmM sarvaprayatnrna lepya citragatam yajet t Kdntibhii$ana- 
bhavadya&citre yasmdt sphufam sthitdh 1 Atali sannidhyamdydti citrajd su 
Janarddanah 1 Tasmaccitrarccanc punyam smrtarp tatagunam budhaih I 
(Atrastham Pundartkdksam savildsam satibhratnam 1 Drs\vd vimucyatc pdpairjjan - 
makotiswtaileitaih i Ta*m4cchubh(irthibhirdhtraimiahdpunya-jigUayd 1 Patasthah 
pujaniyastu devo Ndrdyanah prabhuh ( HaribhaUivildsa , Bengal Edition, 17G7 
Sakdbdd , p. 624). 
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is most probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhulicitra. 
Dhulicitra is not the same as Alpona as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (cf. Visnudharmottara, O.U., 1928, p. 8); 
tiie latter seems to be referred to by 8ri Kumara as Rasacitra. 
The author of the tiilparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds ot citrus , viz., Rasacitra, Dhulicitra and citra ( Rasa- 
citraiii tatha dhulicitram citramiti tridhd). The second in 
this list is described by him in this manner :—‘ After pow¬ 
dering separately lire and other colours (methods of prepar¬ 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vahula fruit, fire, water, etc., 
are first accounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these powders. The 
old painters have described this as Dhfilicitra; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirror’. 1 It should 
be noted that Sri Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
trie medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
was old is distinctly proved by the author’s statement that it 
w as described by the old painters. 

Reference ought 1o be made here, for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones like sphatika (crystal), padmaraga (lapis- 
lazuli), rajra (diamond), vaidnrya (cat’s eye), vidruma 
(coral), pusya (?) and rat no (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully bandied and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class of 
images really falls under the ratnaja group of the Haya&irsa 
and the 4astrotkirna one of the Matsyapufana, the latter 


1 fiilparaim, Part. J, Cli. 46, verses 144 45 :— 

Ebanyanalavarnani curnayib rfi pfthak pfthak 1 
EtoiJcurnaih sthandile ramyc ksanikani vilepayet II 
Dhulicilramidavrt khyatam citrah&raih pur&tanaih r 
Sadrifyatp dfiyate yattu darpane prativimbavat || 
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also including images made of wood and stone. To the 
sastrotklrni1 class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods. Mention has already been made of the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre¬ 
sentations of a nude goddess; among the several other tiny 
gold ieaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Piprawa, 
a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, etc.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen¬ 
tation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 2£ inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
it is genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature. 1 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Yisnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
are to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of worship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remark cannot be made with regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Suiiga 
period described in Chapter Y, which also fall under the 
fastrotkirna class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel¬ 
lence ol the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these 
objects, who seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
lapidaries of ancient times. As regards the ralnaja class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 

1 K. P. .Taveswal, ' Patalipulra Siva-P5mtl Gold Plaque ' in J.I.8.O.A., 
Yol. II, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes : ‘ Below the j'nfd knot of the male figure, 
there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand touches the bosom of the female figure. 

It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-Parvati. The figures arc not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yak?! and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment assign it to the 
Manrya or PreMaurya times.' If this dating is accepted, then it becomes the 
earliest joint representation of these two deities in the historic period, the second 
m point of date being that on the coins of Huvishka, noted in a previous chapter; 
but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj YaksT has 
been assigned by Marshall to as lato a dale as the 1st century B.C. or later, in his 
latest work, of*., Monuments of Sanchi. It is also to be noted that there are 
grave doubts about the genuineness of the gold plaque. 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the ieono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
of ancient and mediaeval India were never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakajet 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from various parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others’are children’s toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which were stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanic 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their representation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of Tudia as outer decorations 
of stupas, viharas and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These w r ere comparatively cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mackay as images 
of gods in the Indus Valley sites; Mackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of VaiSall, Bhita, 
Sravasti, Kau&ImbI, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahasthan), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the terracotta objects belonging 
to the different categories '’ noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono¬ 
graphy. Thus'the diverse representations of a nude female 

29—18M B. 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
the near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chapter 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Nalanda, etc., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
been said that these were ordinary clay objects which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 
of the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 
that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 
olay and a few other ingredients had to be mixed with it. I 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
tirsa for preparing clay for image-making; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the MiinasoVfma ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred 
husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone.” The tiilparatna 

1 Saraswati’s translation of the original which rims thus : Afashn tusamayim 
ghrtfvd, harp as am Aaladah lisa torn \ Laranam curnitam slaksnain svalpam 
samyojayenmrda 1 Pesayet sarvamekaira su.Uak.jne ea silntale. Evidently this 
compound was also used in the making of the crucible in which the metal lump was 
melted on fire. The fiilpnratna (Pt. II, p. 11) refers to five kinds of clay compounds 
with their constituents, used in metal casting, in these lines :—Kashina mandakathina 
mrdnt mfdutara tathd 1 Musakuranuyogyeti paPcadha mrUik/i smrta |! Purvoktdrp 
ndhujdm vatha mrtsnamadaya yatndah I \ffllosta<mrnasamyuk1dtp yathdyukti 
vmardayet (i Suddlwmbhasd pugacarmasdram yuktya svyojayet 1 Kdrayet kafliu 
ndmevam Ubdmusalatdditam !! Tasmin gomayasamyukte syanmandakaihind punch 1 
Mrdblwndacilrnasarpyuktarri tatpaddmiakamrltikamW Pesanydm pemyed yam sd 
tn-dviti kathitd purd 1 Tadeva gomayayutd mrtsha mrdutard smrtc !l Tuwdyahgd- 
tacurnena samyuktd gha\.amjtiilm 1 K d rpd sapa\ac. n rn e n a s amain musalapiditd 1 
h§d mufdmrddkhyatd kartavyd sdnayd drfham 1 YatkiiiMipsitam tanlu kiilcinnydna- 
pramcnatali. It can be summed up in English as follows : 'lie five kinds of eta? 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta lingas (pakva - 
ling as ), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says: good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in paficagavya ( i.e milk, milk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire. 1 

T. A. (1. Ran mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
silpa text, brick, kadi-farkara and dan fa (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadi-iarkara , according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named by him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the HayaMrsa as quoted 
by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. The text there refers to 


compounds are : kathinu (hard), mandakatliind (medium-hard), tnrdvi (soft), mrdutara 
(softer) a*ul mumharanayngyd (clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of 
ordinary clay or Hint from ant-hills inakuid) thoroughly mixed with finely powdered 
hrick-dust. pure water and extracts of hetel-nnt husks ipugacarmasdra) ; when the 
above compound is mixed up with cowriting, it constitutes the second variety; finely 
powdered dust of earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up 
the third, while cowdung added to the same, the. fourth; lastly, the fifth is made by 
mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton cloth all in equal pro¬ 
portions and all finely powdered. It will be seen that the fifth compound is more 
or leas the Bamc as that given in the Manasolldsa. 

1 Ailparnina, T. Ganapati Sastri’s Edition, Pt. IT, p. 6, verses 49-50: 
Athnva kcvaldm mrtsnam karmayogyum vicurnitdm l Marditam paficagavyad * 
blrirmasarnalravi lallwsiUhn \\ Crrhjlra kdraycllihgam sapitham tvi^amdnatah 1 
Vipnrct kutnlairagnau pakvalivgam tu tad bhavet. The other clay compound which 
is mentioned in the same' text (Pt. II, pp. 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable clay 
images (without being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the HayaiirSa in¬ 
asmuch as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz., white, red, yellow and 
black; among the. other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a kind of pulse 
(mas*), bdellium (guggula ) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, syama , kunduriksai ?), 

paficagavya, oil, etc. In this there is no mention of powdered iron, Btone 

and sand; this seems to be the real clay compound and not the stucoo- 

like substance mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture 

was —Tarp mrddm marditam paksam mdsamatrositam punah 1 Gfhitvd kdrayel- 
litigant sapt^ham lak$ananvitam 1 Mdsatp tu sosayed gharme rimvamdmarp tu 
mdrttikam; i.e., the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over for a 
month; after that linga with the pdfita and its characteristic signs should be made 
out of it; then the linga with its pitha should be dried for a month;in/ the sun; this 
image is sunbaked, (dmatp, i.e., not burnt). 
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karkard as another of the materials, and karkard and karkard 
denote the same thing, viz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime¬ 
stone chips; the Sahdakalpadruma records that karkaram 
means curnajanakaksudra-pdsdna-khandam, kddkara ghutim 
iti bhdsd. Sarkara also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
lexicons as ‘ a pebble ’, ‘ gravel ’ and ‘ small stone Rao 
further informs us, ' Brick and mortar or kadi-iarkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several 
temples; in the famous temples at Srirangam and 
Trivandrum (Ananlasavanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind.’ 1 As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maba- 
sadasivamiini found by him in VaitlTsvarankovil (Tat)jure 
District). This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Mdnasdra ) that this form should have fifty 
arms and twenty-five faces—each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana) being 
represented by five faces. ‘The heads arc arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ 1 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the ieonoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the posi- 
Christign period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter, 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 
as inculcated in bhakti. Some of the intellectual thinkers, 

• 1 T. A. G. Rao, Op. nit., Yol. J, Introduction, p. 49. 

2 T. A. G. Ttao, Op. cit. t Vol. II, p. 374, PI. CXIV, fig. 2. Reference may 
be made in passim to the similar arrangement of heatfs of the multi-headed 
Avalokiteg.vara figures belonging to the Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet and Nepal. 
One each eleven-headed standing figure has been illustrated by Grunwedel in hie 
Buddhist Art , p. 203, fig. 148. 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
with this religious practice, but they could not ignore it alto¬ 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import¬ 
ance in their works. Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods* were visible 
to men in the satya, trcla and dvapara yugas, but that with 
the advent of kali they arc not so and they are now to be 
found in their images. 1 The Vimudharmottara tells us that 
the gods were worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga; in the treld and dvapara yugas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images. 
In the trcla yuga they were worshipped in the house and in the 
dvapara in the forest ; in the kali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town was begun. 
The enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The above 
is a free translation of the following :—‘Satyayuge devdnam 
pratyaksapujanam—I rctddrfiparayoh pratyaksapuja pratimdsu 
ca—tatrdpi tretdyuge grhe dvdpare campye—kalau \ca 
derdyaiananirmitirnagaresu samdrabdha, bhumidanam 
ridhdyatra derdyalanapratisfhd kdryd, dcmlayayogyabhumi' 
(a summary of Vv. 1-9 of Vimudharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 93). 

Several factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 
importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various sub-sects, 
which were heterodox from the Brahmanical point of view, 
there were still the five stereotyped sectaries—the followers 


1 KrtatretMvdjiaresu nardh patitjanti devatdh I 

Ti$yatfi pr&pya na paiyanti pdjdstvaroo&gM yatah R 
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and worshippers of the Paficadevatas, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, 
Surya antj Granapati. Over and above these five well- 
known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 
which had grown up and had found their particular places 
under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism 
In the chapter on the installation of images, Yarahamihira 
. gives a list of several sects which had been flourishing for 
a long time before his workVas composed. He says that the 
images of Visnu, Surya, Sambliu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared 
twice-born ones (i.e., the Pasupatas), those well acquainted 
with the puja of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 
Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones respectively, 
according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 
gods.' The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly 

1 Brhatsamhitd, S. Dvivedi’s Edition, Cli. 59, V. 19. 

Visnorbhdgaratdn magdmsca savituh sambhoh sabhasmadvijdn I 

Mdtrrndmapi mandalakramavido viprdn vidurbrahmanah || 

Sahyan sarrahitasya santamanaso nagn-dn jindndm vidti * l 

Rye yam devamupdsritxlh stavidhind taistasya kdryd kriyd |j 
Utpalu elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary is quoted 
here for the bettor understanding of the text :— 

Dvijan brdhmandn sabhasmdn hhastna-sahitan pus n pitt/inityttrthah / Mdtrrndm 
Rrahmyadindm (sapta mdtrikah) marulalakramavido yv mandalakramam pujdkramam 

ridanti jdnanti 1. Sarrahitasya Buddhasya santamanaso jitendriyasya sdkydn 

raktapafan viduh (it seems the Bauddlias in Opala's time used to wear red robes); 
JindnamarJiatdm nagyuin nagnaksapamkdn tiduh. The last jmrt of the commentary 
is very interesting : Ye tiara.yam decamupasrit/ih saranyam bhaktibhdvma jirdptdstair - 
naraistasya devasya stavidhind dtmiyadarsanohtena ridhdnrna I Pancaratravidhim 
Vifnoh » Sauradarsanaridhdnena Savituh 1 yd tulatantroktcnanyafantroktavidhind 
vd Sambhoh I Mdtrrndm srakalparihitavidhdnena B rahman airve da r ihi bakarm art a 

(Brahmano Veda .?) Buddhas if a jtaramilakramena I Arhat/nn taddarsana - 

vidhind kriyd kdryd Hi. 

It can be freely translated thus :■ - * The installation of different divinities who 
are worshipped by different groups of people with bhakti should be done according 
to their respective tenets; thus, the images of Via^u should be installed according 
to the Pdflcardtra , those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according 
to the rites mentioned in the Vdtulaiantra t the images of the M&tjrgapas, according 
to their individual tenets, that of Brahmft according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the P&ramita rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to their own 
system. The Vdtulatantra evidently refers to some such idstra of the PaSupatas 
as the Pdtupatasutras , according to which, the means or doors for the attainment 
of the highest powers by them are snch apparently insane acts as krdihana (‘affect¬ 
ing to be asleep when one is awake*), spandana ('shaking the limbs as if- they 
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significant; the Ganapatyas af* a sect are not ihcluded here, 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Yinayaka was in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worship of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Puficaratra) and the. Pfigupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectively 
round Vasudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikah) was the chief manifes¬ 
tation of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians 
had even not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanio god par excel¬ 
lence, as one of tho sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a losing cause; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of Siva’s curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (falsehood— cf. the Ellora Lingodbhavamurti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power¬ 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as we have shown in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not have been 
ps keen and destructive as in th(.' : countries of Europe, long 
after this period; still the feelings of rivalry were there and 
helped to create new iconic forms for the edification of and wor¬ 
ship by the individual sectaries. I have already drawn attention 
to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the Vaisnava one, Nara- 
siipha, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten¬ 
tion to this particular type was first drawn by T. A. G. Rao 
who also emphasised the nature of the Trimurti icons of south¬ 
ern India in which Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with 
Brahma and Siva half-issuing from his either side with their 


wm paralysed') mantfana (‘walking as if one's legs and other limbs were disabled'), 
ifhgdrana (‘allowing oneself to be in love by means of' amorous gestures as if on 
seeing a beautiful woman’), avitatkarana (‘doing a thing condemned by all as if 
one were devoid of the sense of discrimination'), avitadbhafa$a (‘Bpeaking nonsensi¬ 
cal and absurd things ’). 
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hands in th eafijali pose. It fl not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Yisnu and Siva, but is 
a direct sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Yedic Aja Ekapada 
described in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Yisnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjali pose. Rao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Yisnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him.' 1 Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying,them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
. and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao has noted in the Fame connection, that ‘ often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Visnu and 
equally often is Yisnu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture ciHsculpturcs thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Yisnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmajiatya for the 
Brahma&raSchedaka aspect of the latter, the Diiiarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avataras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brabmanas and the Ksatriyas), etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kaccbi (Tamil 
for KaficTpura—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara* where Yisnli in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivaliiiga (ibid., pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pi. F; for the 
Sarabha image and Bao’s remarks on it, see ibid., p. 44, pi. E. 
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of a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean¬ 
ing a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari-IIara-Pitamaba), 
Arddhanarlsvara, etc. are evidently of this class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons¬ 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Yedic Indo-Arvans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Yedic texts to fix the 
aggregate of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antariksa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yaska’s enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., prthivisthana, antanksa- 
sihana or viadhyamasthana and dyustMna, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
air and Surya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list. 
It may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
•all. But many were the Yedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 
gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em¬ 
phasising that trait of the same deity in his Pur&nic setting, 
and reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Rudra in the Yedas, 

80—1804 B. 
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especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivasa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharamurti 
in illustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown 'as usiug the hide of the slain elephant-demon as his 
outer covering, were made. In the Vajasaneyl recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. 63), liudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us not’ 
t-S Uvo nanuisi svadhitiste pita namastc astu mu mu hirrisih). 
In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as ksayad-vtra, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 
wise, his terrific aspect being also much emphasised; thus the 
hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we invoke thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8— Ma nastoke tanaye mu 
na dyau ma no gosu ma no asvesu rlrisah 1 Viran ma no Rudro 
bhdmito badhlr havismantah sadamit tvfi havamahe ). In 
the Mahdbhdrata (Anu^asana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
before Yudhisthira thus, ‘Brahmanas versed in the Vedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious; and 
these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dee tanu tasya 
devasya vedajMh brdhmanah viduh 1 Ghoram anydm iivdm 
anydni te tanu bahudhd punah). Now, this idea is consis¬ 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 
of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (c/. 
his so many Samharamurtis), or as the bestower of favour 
( cf . his multifarious Anugrahamurtis). Visnu in the early 
Vedic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
extolled there for his feat of having taken three strides and 
thus covering the whole universe ( tredha nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made, 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his Vamana 
incarnation. It will be needless to multiply instances here, 
as this aspect of iconic representations of the Brahmanical 
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gods will be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should always be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary; thus, it being the general order to enshrine 
the Liiiga of Siva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stories 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
so many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a Par&vadevata (i.e., a deity serving as an accessory and 
placed in a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
shrine be the principal object of worship. Thus, the Sesa- 
sayanamurti of Visnu-Narayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgreda, X. 82, 5 and 0—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district); but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
shrines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Ranganatha 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
in South India. 

Many divinities, again, were new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
ether as objects of veneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. 
The Brahmans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avataras of Visnu; Visnupurana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the asuras with false doctrines and thus destroy them. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four Forms of 
Yasudeva-Visnu (Caturvimfatimurttayah) and the Pafica- 
brahma forms of Siva (IMnadayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Paficaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering 
round the Vyuhavada and Siva’s five saktis (AdisakU, 
Pamsakti, Icchafakti, JMna&akti ,and KriyMakti), respec¬ 
tively. Innumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the 
development of monographers' art in this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
the Greeks in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The exact character of the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 
this country has been a much-debated question, and contro¬ 
versy has been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of 
the Indians to the Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter gene¬ 
rally centred round the problem about the origin of the 
Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it, viz., 
the iconical representation of the cult-gods and worshipping 
them through those media, was brought in. Tt is not necessary 
here to refer at length to different views of well-known 
scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to. observe, 
however, that, though images were made and worshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we have cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making activity of the early Indians 
received a new' impetus after they came in contact with the 
Greeks. Images used to be made of the Vyantara or inter¬ 
mediate divinities, really the objects of worship among the 
general mass of the people and the previous settlers of India, 
and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this 
practice by the higher section of the people ; but that one of 
the prime factors contributing to its development v'as the 
example set up by the Hellenistic Greeks of GandhSra can 
be fully demonstrated "with the help of the coins. Tt has 
been shown in the previous chapter that Siva was being 
worshipped, in Gandhara in his bull form at the time the 
region was being ruled over by the Bactrjan Greeks ; shortly 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Rushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was Certainly not unknown 
in different parts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlier times. In 
fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas. But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of (fondophares and why the treatment of this deity on 
some of the tribal and Kushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greck and the Indo-Scythic coins. 
The striking figure of Viflvamitra, really Siva as \ T i6vamitra, 
on the obverse of certain biscriplual silver coins of Dharaghosa 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono¬ 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself (CAL, 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of TJjjayini in 
Central India with this Vis$vamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
of Maues. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes’ 
body, his standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha¬ 
racteristic of Siva on Maues’ coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made between the iconograpbic presen¬ 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Surya, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the Pancala series; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukratides and a number of Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scvthic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nay, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
Kapisa. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god in Gandhara, however, he appears in the role of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re¬ 
produced there is in striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
facade. As regards Surya figures on early indigenous coins, 
we have seen what was their mode of representation; the 
Indians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all ( pratyaksa ), but they also represented him in 
human form as the Bhaja, TJdayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs 
show. 1 But the type of the north-Indian Surya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sauras w'as certainly 
stylistically connected with the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will be treated in Chapter X of 
this book. But it will be sufficient to note here that in this 
case a very striking example is produced to show how some 
of the plastic features of an image type, that survived till a 
very late period, were undoubtedly influenced by their 

1 Bi. H. Johnston, however, identified the Bhaja Surya and Indra as Indra 
and Mira respectively; J.I.S.O.A., VII, 1939, pp. 1-7, pis. i and ii. The present 
writer has criticised his views in J.I.S.O.A., XVT, 1948. pp. 54-5. 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north* 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan emperors—to the development of icono- 
plastic art in India. The themes were in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. in the north-west (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins (c/. those represen¬ 
ted on those of Vasu Kushan) could influence the Laksmi 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa¬ 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Pancaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, agamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple- 
builder and the image-maker. It would be doing an injustice 
to the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously affected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they were meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments, 
serve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
also certain stereotyped canons before them which were really 
derived from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed these canons, and we have statues of 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan, 
Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc. “An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arith¬ 
metical proportions.’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” 1 That is the 
attitude of the compilers of these Indian monographic and 
iconomctric texts, which is summed up in a very character¬ 
istic manner by the author of the Sukramtimra. He writes : 
‘That image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 

correct proportions nor short of them. The limbs of 

those images which have been praised by sages (i.e., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fall short of the correct pro¬ 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. One in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image which is so according 
to the sastric proportions is really beautiful, others are not. 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages.’ 2 In this view of the case, Kao’s statement about the 
‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 

1 J3. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors , pp. 118 and 120. 

2 Sukramtisara , IV. 4. 210-216 :—Mdnato nadhikam hinarp tadvimbam 
ramyamucyate ] Tadvijfiaih j/rastutd ye ye murtteravayavdh sadd 1 Na hind 
no dhikd mdjiat te te jileydh sutiobhanah H tia btliuid na krsu vapi sarve sarva- 
manoramdh ■ Sarvdhgaih sarvaramyo hi ha&cillakse prajdyate i Sdstramdnena yo 
rarnyah sa rwmyo ndnya eva hi. But the author was also aware of the 
existence of a certain class of opinion according to which * that image 
is beautiful in which one’s heart is attached '—Ekesdmeva tadramyam lag - 
nam yatra ca yasya hrt. It is not clear, however, whether in this statement the 
author refers to his own appreciation of his work by the iron-maker or it simply 
means that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then it signifies 
that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its worshipper. The 
author's express observation is that as very few are the images which are really 
beautiful in all their limbs, it will he better if the image-maker follows strictly 
the authorised canons of proportions. 
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a certain extent stereotyped; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
roiigious efforts ( sadhana) of the innumerable devotees 
( bhalctas ) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
I bio himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-phastic art 
a iso has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules, 
therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There arc good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in different periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 
down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the iilpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 
special liking for beautiful images (abhirupyacca vimbanam 
devah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres of 
ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master artists 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
appear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 
chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India; 
this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about them, as they 
generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 
artists as Vi£vakarma, Maya and others. We have no means 
of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
few individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and 
architectural fragments of early period. The ivory-carvers 
of Vidi65 might or might not have been responsible for the 

81—1884 D. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason ( dildrupakara ) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva.discovered in 1908-09 at Sravasti by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, both discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
Vogel). 1 One of the two Suiwa images of the Gaudian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
pedestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari 
characters of the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘Om Indra- 
Mlamanisisyah Silmja buddhih salina 1 ghalitdya hritajnena 
Amrtena susi(l)pind. It has been translated thus by R. P. 
Chanda : ‘ (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, 
grateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Tndranllamani 
(R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and IndranTlamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can well 
claim to be designated as a suHlpin. One other interesting 
fact to be-noted in the above inscription is this: Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 

1 A.8.I.A .R., 1922-23, p. 165; if Vogel’s reading of the pedestal inscription 
of the Parkham Yak?a is correct, then we find Ihe name of another pupil of 
Kunika, viz ., Bhadapugarin Gomitaka - Bhadapugarina(ka )... (ga) atha, . .pi... Kuni 
{ko) te vdsina ( Gomitakena) kaba. But the inscription is extremely fragmentary 
land various readings have been suggested; still all agree in reading Kunika and 
eo evidently this Yaksa statue was also the handiwork of another pupil of Kunika; 
Mathura Mus . Cat., p. 83. Mdlhurena sildrupakdrena Sivamittrena Bodhiiattvd 
krta; kfti(r)-Din?iasya in the Gupta statuette and Pratimd ceyaqi ghafita Dinncna 
MtUhurakerta, in the other one. 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Jndranllamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri¬ 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
be in later times, bad there been no Arioka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit, 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
flourishing in their dominions. 1 The imperial Guptas were 
devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 
saugatas and the Senas were worshippers of Sadftfiiva. Many 
such other instances can be shown in which the royalties 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not professed by them did also prevail in their 

1 The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of kings 
has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) and Kennedy. 
Rut the explanation which is given by Rapson of the varied reverse, if accepted 
by scholars, would also support my hypothesis. His latest view as expressed 
in his C.C.A.W.K.T.B , p. XU, f.n„ is, 'The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular 
form of religion which prevailed in the district in whicli they were struck.' 
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kingdoms. The temples and religions structures which were 
built by them or by rich .and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
primary purpose of enshrinement in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, would contain differ¬ 
ent devagrhas and daivatas (temples and images). Lastly, 
Gurvvdyatanas were erected by various sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. (hie of the 
earliest Gurvvdyatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription of the time of Ohandrngupta II 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish¬ 
ment of two images (Sivaliiigas), called KapileSvara and 
rpamite^vara, in such a shrine, by the PaSupata Acarya ITdita- 
carya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eyed and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo ( cf. the early Siva figures on 
TJjjayinI coins), correctly identified bv D. R. Bhandarkar as 
LakulTrfa, the founder or systematiser of the Pa&ipata sect. 1 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in¬ 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. These 
temple-building and image-making activities received a rude 
check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 
after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The relative 
prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period, and this 


1 Epigraphia Indiea , Vol. XXT, pp. 4-8. 
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explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 
of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their 
pious needs with much smaller images and emblems in stone 
and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individual 
households. 



CHAPTER VII 


I con ooRAPin o Terminology 

One studying Indian Iconography should know the 

meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 

correctly the images of divinities and their accessories. 

The images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion. 

The dress, ornaments, weapons, implements, etc., as shown 

on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 

I have already laid stress on Varahamihira’s dictum about the 
1/ 

close similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 
people of a country and the same shown on the bodies of the 
gods worshipped there (De&lnit rupa bhnsanavcgalahlmra- 
murttibhih karyn). I have also suggested in the first 
chapter how an intensive study of images current in 
a particular locality will help one to throw much light on 
its social history. 1 now propose to explain the nature of 
some of these technical terms which are used to denote one 
or other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 
and implements; the various poses in which the different 
limbs of the images are shown by the artist will also be 
explained. - These terms are very often used in the mono¬ 
graphic texts which, as every student of this subject knows, 
serve as the guide-books of the iconographer. While explain¬ 
ing some of them, I shall refer to their early and late forms 
of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao, 
in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardly ever 
touched on this point. 

The various poses in which the hands of the images and 
the figures arranged round them are shown are quite interest¬ 
ing. The technical term, used in the texts to denote these 
poses, is mudra ; sometimes the word haHa is also used to de¬ 
note one or other of these hand-poses. The latter is generally 
used in cases where the whole of the arm along with the hand is 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, kati- 
hasta, etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jMna- 
rnudra, cinmudrd or vyahhyana-inudrd, yoga- or dhyana- 
tnudra, etc.). It must be observed, however, that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-poses; thus, in monographic, 
parlance, abhaya-mudra and abhaya-liasta and varada-mudra 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term liasta can also he used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in tin; hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
pustnka-hasta, gadd-hasla , etc., would mean a hand holding 
a lotus, a book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a certain term; thus, met means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of 
pointing ’. Now Alien a deity is described as sucl-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand : but the term 
may also signify the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and mndras thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational being, 
gifted with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas; some¬ 
times, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed.* How absolutely necessary will it be 

1 In India, many of the hand-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, “Such motions must have been elaborated and codified at a very early 
date; and later on we find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a ' deaf and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the * sixty-four arts ' which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.” He refers to Jataka No. 546 (J. text, 
VI, 6641 where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability of a woman for being his 
wife by conanunicuting to her through the medium of a particular hand-sign ( hattha - 
muddd ); she understood it correctly and replied to him with another of her own; 
Coomaraswamy and Gop&lakrishnayya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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for him to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may he correctly explained! 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious creeds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differences 
between the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, a few of the expressive poses 
were used to characterise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven¬ 
tional hand-poses, that were common in early and Jate 
mediaeval monographic art of India, can be definitely recog¬ 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Suhga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudms, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as Ndtyatastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediaeval 
period or the Vajrayana deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the latter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudms; but very few are the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such niudms as are repro¬ 
duced by me in Plate V from a late Buddhist text on ritualism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sddhana. R. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of mudms, 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik ( mudms in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘ 04 mudms in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic mudms are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.’ 1 

1 Administration Report of the Archaeological Department , Travancore State, 
1107 M.B., pp. 6-7, and plate. In the outline drawing of mudrds, Poduval wrongly 
describes the two well-known ones, viz., abhaya and varada ; what is really varada 
i« described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya 9 as varada . 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudras, which are 
described by him as ufijali, vandani, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya, 
tiras, silchu, kavaca, astra, netra (- dvaya , -traya), garuda, 
galini ( gdlini?), surah hi, abhivdhini, stapini ( sthapani?), san- 
nidhdpani, sammukhi, avakundani ( avagunthani?), prasadanl, 
sannirodhini, tuiikha, gadd, padrna, paratu, harina, abhaya, 
varada, tula, ltupdla, cakra, five types of prdmhuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offering of five vital breaths or pahca pranah, 
viz., prana, apdna, satndna, uddna and vydna), sara, cdpa, 
kUrma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhupa, dipa, nivedya ( naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upaalras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by which 
the pose is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaindyaki-inudra characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the tahkha-mudra, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudm, a deer-head with its antlers, 
the kapdla-mudm, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
rnatsya-mudrd, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva¬ 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his puja or sadhana. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval’s diagrams of several mudras which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has 
photographed as many as twenty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them. 1 


1 R. S. Poduval, op. cit., 1100 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refers to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Bclav&mabharatam by name, written by king 
Bftlarama Kulalekhara Vafici Bhup&la of Travancore. The work deals with, among 
other things, the ahgas , up&ngas and pratyaiiga* in N&tya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions. ' The angas include the movements of the head, hands, 
breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the updfigas, those of the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the pratyangas come the movements of the 
nook, arm, abdomen, bins, thighs and the shanks.* There is hardly any doubt 
that this portion of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of 
a much earlier date* The poses of the hand are classified into asatpyuta- and 
88—1804 B. 
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Among the forty-five Tfmtric mudrfts illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 
in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants; these are abhaya, varada and aiijali (capa-, 6ara- 
and kapala-midras may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudras or hastas in which the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, jrUlna, 
vyakhyana, dhanmcakra, katyavalambita, kataka or simha- 
karna, gaja or danda, siin, tarjanl, vis may a, bhftsparfo, etc., 
are not included in the list. But, as it has already been 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as Santida which latter term 
has been used by Varahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsamhita, 
ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as ‘ the hand turned towards the visitor 
(i.e., turned to front) with fingers raised upwards’ ( drastura- 
bhimukha urdhvahgulih sdntidah karah). One cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right band of the 
Siva-Yi6vamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa), sketched 
in Fig. 20 of Plate I of this book, is also in the same manner. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka at 
Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in the 
same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection ‘assured’ 
by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the 
Buddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. 
Some of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. This 


samyuta-hastas, as many as forty of the former and twenty-seven of the latter 
being described in the book. See infra about 28 former and 13 latter types of 
hand-poses adopted in dancing, as mentioned in the Vifnudharmotiara. 
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is one of the commonest mudrds in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran¬ 
quillity and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, tara-mudra, also another of the typically 
common mndras in monographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the fiivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction (anugraha) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord fiiva (paiica-hrtyas, viz., 
srsti, i.c., the act of creation, sthiti —of preservation, 
samlutra —of destruction, tirobhava —of obscuration, and 
anugraha —of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of EkanamSa says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. Utpala 
explains the terra varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out ( nttano'dho'n - 
gulirhasto varadah — Brhatsamhitd, ch. 57, p. 780). The 
aiijali-, vandam- or namashlra-mudva is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities. 1 This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 
being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit; 
the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 
be in the samputarljaH pose. But this is also not wanting; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
at Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few 

1 I have not made any distinction between afijdli-, vandanl- and namask&ra- 
mudrds; the last denotes also the action of toncfaing the forehead with folded bauds. 
The idea of reverence is present in everyone of these terms. 
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descriptions of such clay Sgurmcs (pven b M-S . 

‘No. 6 is a squatting male figure with , ”°' „ 

seated with hands folded in devotional attitude *o. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms c a. p * ^ 
the knees and hands folded in worship, ^os. . am * 
show male figurines with their hands folded above the breast. 
Reference has already been made in the last chapter 
to the two Molienjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted 
in prayer. This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pro-Vedic people of the Indus 
Valley. Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (PI. II, Fig. 19); many more are 
the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 


correct attitude of a devotee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself in therio- 
morphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved exactly 
like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern 
India ; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’ 
hands are in the namasMra pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Siva, carry parahi and mrga) while Siva’s ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the ahhaya and varada poses. 

Dhydna-, yoga-, or samadhi-tnudra is that particular 
pose in which ‘ the palm of the right hand is placed in that 
of the left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
for the practice of dhyana-ynga . One of the earliest descrip¬ 
tions of the correct pose of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadgitt, which says that the yogi should be ‘ steady, 
holding his body, head, and neck balanced and motionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 


1 Excavations at &arappa t p. 294, PL LXXVL 
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him/ 1 Samaftfiaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist texts, 
also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words: ‘nmdati pallnnkam dbliujitvd ujutri 
kdyam panidhaya parimukham satirn upatthapetvd’, i.e., 
(he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i-e., of the object of thought) in front.’ 2 3 4 But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the # pose of the hand, which, as the Tndus Valley 
seals show, was different-. The prototype of £iva-Pa£upati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also a vogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can be found in India even now.* The earliest approach to 
the dhydm-rnudrd of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, apjiearing on certain copper coins of UjjayinT, that 
can be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (PI. II, Fig. 10)/ 


1 Jihngacadgit-a , VI, 13 : Sam am kdyatirogricam dhdrayannacalam sthirnh 1 
Samprclcsya naxik&gram svam d iAasca navalok ay an . The translation given above is 

taken from W. I>. 1\ Hill's edition of the Hhagaradg’ttfi , p. 157. 

3 Dlgha-Nikaya (P.T.S. Ed.), Vol. I, p. 71. It was K. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gita one, in order to explain the 
peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone statue found at Mohenjo-daro 
as well as the three- or one-faced deity on seals, already noted; A.S.I.AJi*, 19*29 30, 
pp. 191-92. Samkara in his commentary on the Gita passage quoted above says that 
thq phrase about ' fixing his gaze on the tip of his nose * is figuratively used and it 
roally means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there is 
no doubt that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ 

3 The description of fliva practising dhydnayoga in the Kumdrasambhava , gives 
us a full idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paryankabandhasthirapurrakd- 
yamrjvayatam xamnamitobhaydmsam 1 Vttdnaponidvayasamnipefdt praphvllardfivami- 
rahkamadhye. The asana is the same as padmdsana where the legs are interlocked 
on the seat,, the upper part of the body remains straight and well spread, both the 
shoulders being bent a little; the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like 
a full-blown lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by K&lidasa in the following verse (TIT, 47) : Kim dtp ra kdtastimitog ra tdrair- 
bhmvikriydyd virataprasarigaih f; Netrairaviapanditapak*mamdlair-lakfijikftaghrdna - 
madhomayukhaih. 

4 Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations of Buddha in 
the dhydna pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the great Yogi. The ooin 
device is very much blurred and it is not sure whether the palms of the forearm? 
flexed inwards near the waist actually joined each other on the lap; my drawing 
is based on the obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham's Coins of Ancient 
India . 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
(tapas ) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore Museums. 1 The red sandstone figure 
of Pargvanatha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhydna-mudrd ; it belongs to the 
early Rushan period.® Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yognsana-Yisnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray¬ 
ing it. 1 3 

Two other niudras which are also found in the mono¬ 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jndna- and vydkhydna-, r it aria- or cin- 
mudra. Rao says that, in the former, ‘ the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of this book illustrates this pose. The 
‘front’ right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara- 
Narayana relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be 
traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age. 4 Drawing 
No. 1 in Plate HI is based on the figure of Ajakalaka Yaksa 
in Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 
pose; the standing male figure in the representation of a 
donor couple (or are they Yaksa and Yaksini?) in 
a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown 
in the same pose, but it must be observed that in 

1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, PI. 3. 
Cj. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; this Gandhara stone figurine 
showing the ascetic Buddha is said to have been found at Maholi village about 
100 years ago; V. 8. Agrawala, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum 
of Archaeology , Muttra, p. 52, PL XXII, Fig. 43. 

9 Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A ., FI. XXIIT, Fig. 86. 

3 V. 8. Agrawala, op. cit ., PI. XXII, Fig. 45. 

4 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, PL LXXI. Rao wrongly described this relief 
as the Jfi&na-Daksi$amurti of Siva; Yarde first corrected this mistake and identified 
the two ascetic figures seated side by side as Nara-Nftrayaga on the basis of the 
Vifnudharmottara. 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger. 1 We are not certain, how¬ 
ever, whether this typical pose was known under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should be noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, etc., are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular ]x).se (for example, in some DhyanT Buddha 
figures, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands showing dhydna- 
mudrd). The cinmudrd is described by Rao thus,—‘ the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open. 
The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jMna-mudra. 
Rao remarks alxmt it that it is the ‘ mudra adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given ; hence it is also 
called vydhhy/ina-mndrn and sandarsana-mudrii ’ (PI. Ill, 
Fig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Ramos vara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching his father Siva the significance of Om; the right 
hand of the polyeephalous god is shown in the vyakhydna 
pose, a rosary being shown in the palm.* The two-armed 
figure of Kara in the Deogarh relief just referred to shows 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bbarhut 
where the sage DTrghatapasvI is shown in the attitude of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease on a raised seat 
facing his four disciples seated below’ in a reverential attitude ; 
his left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast w'ith the thumb and index fingers project¬ 
ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inwards. It is 


1 For Ajak&laka figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhut , Bk. Ill, PI. LVII, Fig* 
61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple at Bharhut, cf. Coomaraswamy, A., 

PI. XII, Fig. 44. 

* T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 350, pi. CV. The centre and left sections 
of the panel portray the incidents connected with the marriage of diva with Ffirvatl. 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pose. 1 A reference now to the dharmacahra- 
mudrd, though it is usually associated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura¬ 
tively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law ’ in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravastl. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the abhaya pose, was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 
inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudm is invariably presented in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of this book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jiidna- and 
nydkhyana-mudras, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character¬ 
istically expressive : Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.* 

The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ (Rao); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 

1 B. M. Barua, Bharhut , Book III, PI. LXXVIII, Fig. 104; the inscription 

above reads : Dlghatapasi sise anusdsati , 4 DlrghatapasvJ instructs his disciples.' 

Fig. 18 in PI. II of this book is based on' the Bharhut figure of DlrghatapasvT. 

2 This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudru was first suggested by me in 
my article on 4 The Webbed Fingers of Buddha \ published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly , Vol. VI, 1930, p. 722, f. n. 4. 
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of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the icft hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20, 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it appears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Chatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins, Fig. 22, from Laksnn on the unique coin with the 
legend ‘ Pakkulavadidcvata ’ grouped by the numismatists 
in the Indo-Scythic series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning ‘the city 
deity of PuskalsivatT’ are reproduced in PI. IX, lig. 7 ; in 
association with the bull described as Tauros-Umbhe, i.e., 
Vrsabho in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Purvati, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of Azes, 
identified by me as Durga SimhavahinI or Ekanamsa, shows 
this characteristic pose (PI. IX, Fig. 5; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her 'consort Siva in his theriomorphic form). 
Varahamihira described the image of Ekanamsa as 
hathamsthitammakam sarojamitarena codvahati, i.e., ‘with 
her left hand placed on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ ( Brhatsanihitt , p. 780). The standing 
images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Rushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Ooomaraswamy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
was the monographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Figure 14 in Plate II of this book, based 
on the device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, 
in Plate TV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
88-1864 B. 
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Myotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen¬ 
tations of the Jinas Avill not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as djdnulambabdhu, i.c., 1 the 
arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). R. P. 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus Valley seals ( cf . the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VII, Fig. 3); Fig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from 
a punch-marked coin device, also portrays the same hand 
pose. 

Kataka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ' the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s ear ’ 
(j Hao). As Gopiuath Rao has rightly understood, this pose 
is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to'be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, her 
left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta ha.; got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant (PI. Ill, 
Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
vaindyaki mudra ; in the well-known Natardja images of Siva, 
this mudra is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met 
with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancing 
attitude. Siva Nataraja dancing vigorously on the. back of 
Muyalaka or the Apasmara purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna 
Kaliyadamana, dancing Camunda and such other images 
have one of their hands in this pose. The figure of the 
danseuse on the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate II, has 
her right arm stretched forward in a manner somewhat 
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different from the above, blit it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in a 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of sucihasta 
has already been explained by me; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (PI. IV, Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
■tarjam-haata, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the sun, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ‘ as if the hand is warning or 
scolding another’ (Rao). A person Avhile threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(PI. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana sadhanas, MiirlcT and several 
other goddesses are very often described as tarjam-pa4ahasta, 
i.c., ‘with a hand holding a tarjanl-pa4a' . It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (pa.4a) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tarjani pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is placed 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses. One of the earliest representations of this 
particular hasta is to be found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Oahapati Jataka 
(Fausboll, 199). The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are 
shown can with some justification be called sucii). 1 The right 

1 For the story and illustration, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. II, pp. 105-106, 
Vcl. Ill, PI. LXXXVI, Fig. 100. Barua thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the scene: the seated man ' with downcast eyes is pleading his 
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baud of SudarSana YaksinI in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tar jam (PI. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the YaksinI when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out’; his plate 
(op. cit., Yol. Ill, PI. LXIV, Fig. 74) as well as my drawing 
definitely shows that three fingers only arc bent inwards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaining stretched upwards. 

T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ insnuiya-hastd 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore¬ 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer’ (PI. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candesa ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the rismaya pose ’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. IT, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to Fig. No. 3 in Plate IV of this book ; the drawing 
is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kuslian period 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male figure 
is shown standing with the index and middle fingers placed 
on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified by V. S. 
Agrawala and B. S. Upadliyay as the young hermit Rsya6rhga ; 
they observe, ' This mudm is indicative of astonishment 
(vismaya) and reflection (vitarlca). The eyeballs are turned 
upwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation in 
which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. 
Satisfaction beams on the face.’ The story of RsyaSrfiga is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
which the young BrahmacarT beholds a maiden for the first 
time; the artist has chosen this moment and has very 


innocence by referring to tbe woman with the forefingers of his two hands directed 
towards her,' while the standing one, the owner of the house, ‘ is angrily asking 
the accused to explain his conduct, threatening him with the forefinger of his 
upraised hand.' 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his 
mind. 1 The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate No. Ill of this book should be studied now. The 
former, figure which is based on the bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates (thus identified by Marshall) unearthed at Taxila 
shows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed Yisnu image from 
Khajuraho whose front left hand is shown in a similar pose 
(the index finger here more suggestively touches the left 
corner of the lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Yisnu, and no text is known to me which 
enjoins that Yisnu is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and Agrawala have very correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Kumarammbhava passage 
which describes Nandi guarding the entrance of Siva’s place 
of meditation : “ Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth.” 2 The bronze image 
of Han liman, one of the four (the others being of Rama, 
Laksmana and Slta) belonging to the temple of Shermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district of the Madras State, shows his right 
hand placed upon the mouth, indicating the attitude of silent 
respect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower.' 


1 For the identification of this relief, cf. ‘ A relief of Rs\*a4rnga in the Mathura 
Museum’, in J . I. S. 0. A Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62-4, PI. XT; see also V. S. 
Agra wain, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p. 42, PI. XVI, 
Fig. 63. 

2 KumArasambhavam , III, 41 : Labagrhadvaragaio'tha Nandi vdmaprakosthllr- 

pitahemauetrah 1 Mukhdrpitaikdngulisamjilayaiva cRpataycti ganan vyanaistt. 

For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila , p. 79, PI. XV; accord¬ 
ing to him, it is a late Hellenistic work. V6gel identified the Bsyadrfiga figure as 
* probably a Yak?a of a fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled that 
of Harpocrates (Ars Asiatica , Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion was rightly 
challenged by Agrawala and Upadhyay. For the Khajuraho Visnu, see «7. 7. 8. 0. A., 
Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

* T. A. G. Rao, op. oil ., Vol. I, PI. LIV. Another bronze figure of the same 
monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portrays the identical pose. 
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Figure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
the mouth in order to produce some whistling sound; the 
left hand is shown in that pose, while the right one waves 
high one end of the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing 
is based on a dcva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
victory of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Bk. Ill, PI. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in numerous 
reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the cloth is called 
cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the great joy of the 
waver; the pose of the left hand, thus, is also of similar 
import. Even now boys, who are able to do it, use the above 
expressive pose to give vent to their joy by whistling. I may 
say that I have not met with any such pose in my study of 
the Brahmanical sculptures of different periods. 

A somewhat detailed account has been given of the 
various hand-poses which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhuspar&a 
or bhumisparsa pose, in which the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm inward 
touches the seat below, is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha’s calling the earth as his witness for testifying to his 
right to sit on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘ certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of the 
legend ’ ( Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation is mainly 
applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacalcra- and the 
bhuspar.4a-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism, and in developed Mahayana iconography 
they were the typical hand-poses of the two DhyanI 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Aksobhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief already noted, where the god is seated in the ardha- 
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paryahka fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the sddhaka in the performance of his sadhana or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. I have 
selected at random the eight mudrds from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sddhaka are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sadhana are in keeping with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
associated with the eight figures are thus laid down in the text: 
1. Om vajranalahandaha-pathaniablianjana hum ; 2. Dm 
vajrapdsa hrim; 3. Om vajrapuspe svdha; 4. Om vajradvi(dt)pe 
svdha ; 5. Om vajnmhusa ja ; 6. Om vajranaivedya svdha; 
7. Om sarvvatathdgatasiddhivajrasamaya t.istha esastvam 
dharaydmi vajrasattva hi hi hi hi humiti; 8. Om sarvvavit 
vajradhupe tram. Now, the ideological association of the 
mudrds numbering 1,2,3,7 and 8 with the different mantras 
is not difficult to follow; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- 
goad and a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate ; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pd6a) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are characteristi¬ 
cally expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, symbo¬ 
lised here by the vajra and ghantd (bell, does it also indicate 
time?) and asking it to stay with the sddhaka , as he holds 
these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 simply shows the incense- 
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burner with smoke issuing from it held in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below. 1 

The Dhru cab eras or the principal types of "Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthanaka 
(standing), asana (seated) and say an a (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhanasagama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen¬ 
tation of such accessories as the Yidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different kinds of stance 
are met with, while there are also numerous varieties of 
sitting postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 
different standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
monographer in representing the stJumakama rtis ; they are 
called bhahgas, /.<?., ‘flexions’ or ‘attitudes’. These are sama- 
bkaiiga or samajHuia, abkanga, *ribhahga and atibhanga. 
The first denotes the equipoised body where * the right and 
left of the figure art! disposed symmetrically, the sutra or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the crown of the 
head to a point midway between the heels ’ (A. N. Tagore). 
Thus, the weight of the whole body is equally distributed on 
both the legs and the poise is firm and erect, there being no 
bend in the body. Many are the Indian images which are 
shown in this attitude, the most typical being the early and 
late figures of the Jain TTrthahkaras whose hands also hang 
straight down by their sides without showing the least bend 
in them ( kdyotsarga ). The Brahmanical and Buddhist 
divinities, when they are depicted in this attitude, usually 


1 The text from which these poses as well as the mantras are taken is a late 
18th century Vajray&na manuscript collected by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal. In its 
colophon I read, 1 Iti irlmacchakyaTdja-durgatiparUodhanamukyakhydna heguri(?) 
samapta 1 Samrat 915 pattsasukle ekddast brhaspaticara ktinhu(V) 1 Suvarnapanari - 
mahdnagaro ^antigha^amdkaslhdne hc-makcirnwahaviharavesfita iam lacchitx>( ?) 
raihydkdvdhdrayd (?) bivajrdcdrya ndmasamgiti ndthaja(?) tha(?) durgatipari&odhana - 
8amddhi-thamanam(?) coydjura (?) tubliah ' Tho language i» corrupt Sanskrit and 
there seems to be some inter-mixture of NewarT in it. The date 915 New&r Samvat 
corresponds to c. 1795 A.D. 
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show various dispositions of their hands, either aecording to 
the nature of the ideas expressed by them, or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhnt railing 
stand in the samabhaiiga attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on UjjayinI and Audumbara coins), 
Figure 0 in Plate XI (Gaja-LaksmI on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 9 in Plate X (Mahasena on Huvishka’s 
coins) and Figure 1 in Plate XI (Gaja-LaksmI on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhanga is that form of 
standing pose * in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, a slight bend both in the upper and 
the lower halves of the figure is definitely perceptible 
in this form. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose; Figures 13.and 19 in Plate I 
(8iva on some UjjayinI coins and on some coins of 
Wenia Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate XT and 2 in Plate 
IX (composite god on a nicolo seal, Uma on some coins of 
lluvishka, a goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins). Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Maues and on a few coins of Jluvishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XI on a seal of the 8aka period (it has been identified 
as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Kumara and Visaklm on lluvishka’s coins repro¬ 
duced in Plate X, Figure 0, Ganga and Sarasvatl (?) in 
Plate IX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Ganga rides 
on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
slayer type coins of Samudragupta and Sarasvatl (?) 
appears on the coins of Narendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
dbhahga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described by 
A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes through 
the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, the left (or 
right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (or left) of the 
figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 

34 -1864 B. 
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right), while the head leans towards the right (or left). It 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
monographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses and other attendants of 
principal deities. Ksyasrhga on the Mathura railing (PI. TV, 
Fig. 8) and the goddess on certain copper coins of A/es, 
tentatively identified by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly depicted in the tribhaiuja pose. Atibhahya has 
rightly lieen described bv A. N. Tagore as really an empha¬ 
sised form of the tribhaiuja, the sweep of the tribhaiuja curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like 4 a tree caught in a storm This type is 
comparatively rarely represented in Indian .art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity; several uyra 
(terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and the various 
krodha-devatas of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 

Reference may be made here to the aUdlia and pratydlldha 
poses in which some sthanakamurtis arc shown. Alulhapada , 
which is sometimes loosely called alufhdsanu, denotes that 
particular mode of standing usually sideways in which 
the right knee is thrown to the front and the leg re¬ 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind, 
while pratyalldhapada is just its opposite; both these 
attitudes are adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 
the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
two arrow-shooting figures of Usa and Pratyusa, goddesses of 
dawn, accompanying Surya in a pillar of the old stone 
railing at Bodli Cfaya. In a fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot 
and one of the arrow-shooting figures is present, the other 
being broken. A very early representation of the pratyfilidha 
pose is outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is 
based on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins 
among the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap 
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bronze seal of Si varaksita and on some copper coins of Maues 
(Fig. 5 in PI. XI and Fig. 18 in PI. IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantrasdra describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo¬ 
logically similar to the. same, goddess in the Vajrayana 
pantheon and most probably derived from it, as ‘ fierce and 
standing in the pratyfilldha attitude ’ ( p ra I y ft lid h apa dam 
ghordm). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a few punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
reminds us of the posture in which some Yaksinls on Bharhut- 
and Mathura railings are depicted; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Krsna in several of bis 111 Amur Lis are, also 
shown in this pose. 1 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
st lumas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmoltara. There is at first a list 
of nine major stluinas detailed in Book FIT, Ch. 89, verses 
J-82. Their names are rjrdgala, anrju, saeikrtatarira, 
ardhacilocana, par sc ago fa, pardrrtta, prsthngata, purdvrtta 
and samdnata. In verses 40-42 of the same chapter are 
enumerated as many as thirteen stlumas on the basis of the 
law of ‘ fore-shortening ’ ( ksaya-vrddhi ). These are rjva- 
(jata, anrju, madhyardha, ardha , ardhardha, sdcikrtamukha, 
nata, gandapardrrtta, prsthdgata, jMrh'dgata, nllcpa, calita, 
uttdna and calita. The list may have been added later, for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above poses are characterised by the position of the legs and 
feet which are varied by a series of motions like vai&ikha, 
dlldha and pratyalulha (poses peculiar to archers— Tatra 
raiM kha mu lid ham pratyalulhani ca dhanrinam ), citra- 
gomutrakagata (?) and risama (peculiar to wielders of sword 
and shield), calita, khalita (valita ?), ayasta (dyata ?) and 
alidhaikapada (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 

1 The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above are from A. N. 
Tagore’s * Some Note* on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’ (published by the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art), pp. 11-13. 
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tomara, i.e., an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, i.e., a 
small javelin or dart), savahfita (in a sort of gallop ?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, 
a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). These varieties of the posi¬ 
tions of legs and feet are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz., sama and arddhasama or 
asama which mean ‘ well-planted ’ and ‘ in motion ’ respec¬ 
tively ( Samascarddhasanulh pdddh svslhitdni caldni ca I 
Sanwsamapadastham ca dvividham stlumakam bhavet). 
Samapdda is also known as the stance which is pddabhuyisiha 
(feet firmly and squarely planted?), while the other type (i.e., 
asama or arddhasama) should be (known as) mandala (in 
rotatory motion): Tadgatra padahhuyislham sthdnam sama- 

padam smrtam 1 Mandalahca dvitlyam sydt . One foot 

firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is really 
the arddha-samapdda or ekasamapdda, as seems to he the sense 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Visnudharmottara 
thus describes the attitude in which the female figures should 
be shown—‘ one of the legs (should he) in the samasthdwa 
(straiglitly planted), the other in the ridyala (does it refer to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly 
planted leg?— cf. Fig. 28 in Plate T, it is a female figure as 
is clear from the big braid behind the head), the body should 
be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.’ 1 


1 The extracts translat'd above are from Visnudharmottara , Bk. ITT, Ch. 39, 
verses 39-50. The description of the poses is introduced there to show how they 
can be painted with the help o' 1 decrease and increase * (ksaya and vjddhi , translated 
by St. Kramrisch as ‘ the science of foreshortening’). Krainrisoli's translation of 
many of these passages is inaccurate. Verses 49-50 Tead— Ekapddasamasthdnarn 
dvitlyena tu vidgalam 1 Sarlram ca salJlam sydt sdvas^ambhaih kvaciddhjtam (in the 
edited text the reading is kvaciddrutam which is evidently incorrect)H Lilavildsavi- 
bhrantam visdtajaghanasthalam 1 8fhiraihapddavin yas am sLrmipam vilikhedbudliah. 
These have been translated by her in this way The flight (lit. running away) of 
stout men is in some cases depicted with one leg in a straight position and with 
the other (placed in such a way that) the wanton body should he (shown) with the 
nock stretcher! forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure with one 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Visnudharmotlara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very ‘ rich in ideal proportions and in 
poses ’ (pro 11 umasthfina-lam blid<)hya) and which dealt with 
‘ happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the gods.’ 
As Ooomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will require the 
representation of many different positions and movements, 
not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image of a god ’ 
(J. A . O.S., Yol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That the ‘ frontal pose ’ 
was the most appropriate one in the depiction of the cult deity 
is proved by the 51st verse of the chapter on Fratimalaksana 
in the Brhalsamhitd; it says that the image which leans to 
the left side causes harm to the wife and that leaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ;—Vdmdvanatd 
pal imp daksinavinatd hinastydynh). 

Various kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the ieonographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
asanas, such as cakra, padma , kurtna, mdyura, kaikkuta, 
vlra, svastika, bhadra, sivilia , mnkta and gomnkha (Cakrani 
padmdsanam kurmam nidyuram kaikkutam tathd I Virasanam 
svastikam ca bhadram simhdsanam tathd || Mnktasananp 
gomukham ca mukliydnyct/mi Ndrada). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
all these are evidently vogic asanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 

foot calmly advanced, with the pert about the hips and loins broad end flurried, on 
account of amorous dalliance.* There can be little doubt that both the couplets, my 
translation of which is given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. 
The passages are bristling with technical terms, many of which are not correctly 
printed in the text; the significance of a good many of them again is unknown to us 
at present and so the task of translating them is extremely difficult. I have not 
attempted to translate literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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kurmdsam in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
goddess— cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurind- 
mrn), while in another it would indicate that type of sitting 
pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals (Gndhavi nipldya ynlphdbhyCup 
ryutkramena smndhitah I ElatkTirnulsanam proktam yoga- 
siddhikaram pa nun). The earliest example of this sitting 
pose, as I have elsewhere suggested, is to he found in the 
seated prototypes of &iva-Pasupati on some Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals. Padmdsana may very well signify a lotus 
as the seat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting jjos- 
ture of a yog! it can be described as one in which ‘ the two 
legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Urrorupari samsthdpya ubhe padatale snkham I 

Padmasanamidam proktam .). The kukkntasana as ;• 

sitting posture is a variety of padnutsana, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air {Padmasana- 
jrnid hi st hay a janrant a ra rin issrt a n ) Karan bhfnnau nireSyaitad 
vyomasthah kukkutdsanam). When the thighs are placed 
together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
thigh on the right foot it is known as ririisana (Ekatrorunl 
samsthdpya padamekamathetaram 1 arum pade niveJyaitad- 
vlmsanamuddhrtam). In the bhadrasana, the heels of the 
legs which cross each other are placed under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Rao says 
that ‘in the sinihasana the legs are crossed as in the 
kfirmdsana; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
is kept open and the eyes arc fixed upon the tip of the nose’ 

( Nmdyra-nyastanayarn rydtiavaktra rjussudhih). A few of the. 
eleven yogic asanas as mentioned in the A hirbudhnyasamhita 
have been described above; many more are to be found in 
other texts. The Vydsa-bhdsya while commenting on 
Patafijali’s Yoqa-sutra, IT. 40 (sthirasnkhamdsanam) names 
as many as thirteen main varieties of Yogic dsanas : 
padmasana, virasana, bhadrasana, srastikdsana , dandmana , 
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sopahaya , paryahka, kruuncan isad ana , hastinisadana, 
ustranisadana, samiisanisthana, sthirasukha and yalhasuklia. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbudhnya 
one, but others are different. The sopMraya variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic asana in which the aid 
of a yoyapatta is necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by Sanskrilists in the 4th century A.D., 
and it shows that all these varieties were well-known to the 
Indians before that date. 1 The Niruktutanim, as quoted in 
the tiabdakalpadnuna , refers to innumerable Cisanas (as many 
as 84 lacs), and specially selects two among them, viz., 
siddhdsana and kamaldsam. But in the representations of 
the deities and their accessories, very few of them are actually 
used. The most commonly depicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padmdsana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate 111 and Fig. 10 in Plate II. Vim sum is the mode in 
which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and 18 in Plate II (No. 15 from an UjjayinI coin. No. 
18 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
described by T. A. (I. Kao as virdsanamurti, does not actually 
sit in the vimsana mode, but is in a pose full of ease, which is 
known as sukhftsanu, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up¬ 
wards from it and the right arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee. 2 The figure of Siva seated on his mount 
in Figure 12, Plate IX, is also depicted in a pose some¬ 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is from a gold coin 
of Sasaiika in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
asana which is sometimes to be found in the representations of 
deities but which is not included in the list given above 
is the utkutikdsana where one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 

1 Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya lias kindly drawn my attention to this passage. 

2 For the Aihole Visiju figure, see T. A. G. Rao, op. cit Yol. I, PI. XXX. 
On the obverse of the coins of Narendriivinata, the king is shown as seated on a 
couch in an almost similar pose, the left knee being flexed upwards and the right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes described as 
mahar&jalila. The Birrilianada variety of AvalokiteAvara and the Maftjuvara one of 
Mafiju£rT Bodliisattvas are usually depicted in this pose. 
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resting on the knees raised above the seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in the position described, a cloth band known 
as yogapatta is lied round the raised knees (PI. IV, Fig. 5). 
This sitting pose is used in some images of seated Kevala 
Xarasimha (c/. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Rao in his book, Yol. f, PI. XL11) and of LakulT&i, the 
founder of the Pasupata sect. Figure *2 in Plate IV shows a 
Yaksa, found at Maholi near Mathura and now in the 
Mathura Museum, who has a band passing round his raised 
left knee and his projecting belly. Paryaiikdsana can be 
understood in the sense of a sitting posture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down from whatever type of seat the 
figure sits on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as ‘ seated in a European fashion.’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; the figure of Ambikfi 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
KumfiradevT type sits on her lion mount in this manner (PI. 
X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyahka, baddhapadindsuna and vajrasana 
—all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude similar to 
padmdsana. The Tantrasdra describes rajrdsana as a kind 
of dsana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another with the toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed ( Vrvoh pddau kranuinnyasya jdnunah pmnmu- 
khdhguli l Karan nidadhydddkhydfam -vajrdsanamanuttamam ). 
The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a type of Buddha image 
known as Vajrasana Buddha where the god is seated in the 
above pose with this difference that only his left hand with 
palm upwards is placed on his lap and the right touches the 
lotus-seat on which he is seated ( bhmpariamudrd) . The 
oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree is also described as 
Vajrasana or the diamond throne in Buddhist texts. One 
of the commonest types of sitting modes is the arddhaparya- 
iikdsana, known also as laliixisana or lalitaksepa, in which 
one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon the seat, while the 
light one dangles down along it. Many Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with 
ornaments are often depicted in this pose.. In the couch 
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type coins of Chandragupta II, the king is seated in this 
graceful pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, paryahka) and the left leg hanging down. 1 

The word asana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such asanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhcddgama, viz., anantdsana, sirrihasana, yog asana, 
padmasana and vimalasana. ‘According to Chandrajfiana, 
anantdsana is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular, 
vimalasana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal,and padmasana 
circular.’ But the manner in which reference is made to 
these five types of asanas in the text proves that these were 
detached jnthas which were used on particular occasions 
for placing the image on them. The Suprabheddgama writes, 

' anantdsana should he used as the seat for the image when 
it has to witness amusements, sirrihasana when it has to be 
bathed, yogdsana during invocation, padmasana during the 
conduct of worship, and vimalasana when the offerings are 
offered.’ Rao describes four types of asanas or pithas, viz., 
bhadrapUha (bhadrasana ), kurmdsana, pretasana and sirriha- 
sana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, * of 
which one forms the thickness of the updna or the basal 
layer, four of the jagatl or the next higher layer, three of 
the kumuda, one of the pattika, three of the kantha, one 
of the second pattika, two of the broader mahdpattikd and 
one of the ghrtavdn, the topmost layer.” 2 The bhadrasana 

» J. Allan, C.C.G.D.B.M., PI. VI, Figs. 8, 9. 

3 The Matsyapur&na (ch. 262, w. 1-4) also says that the height of the pitha 
should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be buried underground, then 
the part known as jagatl Bhould consist of four parts, above it vftta one part, then 
pat<Ua also one part, above that kantha three parts, then hanthapafta three parts, 
urddhvapa^a two parts and pattika one part; all the parts of the pi (ha from the 
jagati to the topmost layer paftika should be shown above ground (nirgama). Parallel 
to the surface of the pattika should be made the prandlaka or the outward projecting 
channel for draining out water poured on the top of the lihga or ared which is 
placed on the pitha. In the case of the lihga, however, its shaft goes through the 
whole length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the latter. The 
Matsyapurfya mentions as many as ten different kinds of pithas which were used for 

86—1864 B. 
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referred to by Variihamihira in connection with the prelimi¬ 
nary consecration ( adhitasa ) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate asana or pltha ; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rajasana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term). 1 According to the f IamiJ work 
Saivasamayaneri, kurnmsana is to be made of wood and is 
to be of oval shape ; it should be four ahgulas high and twelve 
ahgulas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Prctasana is really a yogic asana t in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camunda, one of the Seven Mothers ( matrka ) is described 
as prctasana , the monographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Rao surmises that here ‘ the Yogic .asana has 
materialised into the above curious carcass-seat.’ But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pititdSand (carrion-eater), holder 
of a khatvahga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skeleton goddess (hankali). Simhasana 
is a four-legged scat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying under the 
feet of the principal deity like Muyalaka or Apasmara- 
purusa (personifying the evil of ignorance) wriggling 


placing different kinds of deities; these were sthariifild , vdpi, yakst , tied*, mandald, 
purnacandrd, vajrd , padmd , arddhaiaii and trikond. A description of each of these 
is given next (ch. 262, w. 6-18). 

1 Bfhatsanthiid t ch. 69, v. 7 : A fandapamadhye sthandilamupalipydstirya 

tikaiaydiha ku&aity 1 Bhadrdsanakftaiir^opadhdnapdddrp nyaset pratimdm. 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. Again, in some mono¬ 
graphic reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 
of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of 
a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
murti of Siva, Narasimha, i.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 
as Sarabha; in some Vnjrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati 
the cult deity of one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 
as Parna&tvari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Vighnaraja, the obstacle in the way of the 
sadliaka, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
mythology, whence his name Vighnantaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesa^ayana 
of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
Jalasayin and Yatapatrasayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesa&iyanamurti, are also re¬ 
presented in this particular attitude; Jalasayin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatraf&yin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesa&iyana or Ananta- 
sSayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 
or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures shown round 
him, the chief among whom is LaksmI who is shampooing 
his legs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 
stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Visnu image is one of the commonest 
images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Vaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance; there it 
is specially designated as Rahganatha or Rangasv&mT. 
Really however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
representation of the cosmic god NarSyana who is one of the 
constituent elements comprising the developed cult picture of 
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Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism, the others being Vasudeva and 
Visnu. The Manusamhita (I, 10) and the MdhabMrata 
(XII, 341) record that the waters were called Narns because 
they were the sons of Nara, and since they were the first 
resting place of Prajapati, he came to he known as Naravnna. 1 
The ideology underlying the concept of Narayana even goes 
back to the age of the Rgvcda where the original principle 
known as Vi^vakarman is described in this manner : * That 

which is beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embryo did the w r aters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld? The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all 
beings stood-’ * This explanation of the recumbent images 
of Visnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Mahaparinirvana images of Buddha. The 
Anantagayanamurti of Visnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Dcogarh temple just referred to, is one of the 
finest presentations of this motif in Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Stockholm Endvmion, 
and Smith endorsed his view 7 ; the latter scholar, after repro¬ 
ducing both the figures side bv side, observed, * The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un¬ 
doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I fee 1 sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ s Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ' has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 

1 Apo ndnd iti prokid dpo vai narasunavah 1 T& yadasydyanam pfirvarp 
tatmanndrdyanah smftah . The Mahdbharata conplet is in o slightly altered form 
Nivfttilakfano dkarmastathdbhyudayiko 'pi ca 1 Naran&mayanarp khydtamdhamekah 
sandtanah ]| Apo ndrd iti proktd dpo vai narasunavali 1 Ayanam mama tatpdrvamato 
'Ndray an o hyaham . 

2 jR. V; X, 82, 5 and 6; Paro divd para end pfthivyd paro devebhirasurairya - 
dasti l Kam svidgarbharp prathamam dadhra dpo yatra devdh samapa4yanta vtive 1 
Ajaxya ndbharadhyekamarpitam yasmin vifodni bhuvandni tasthuh. 

3 Oet Asiatische Zeitschrift , 1914, p. 25, Figs, 17 and 18b 
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resemblance (how far real it is, is a matter of opinion) exists 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtia of 

Brahmanical deities like Siva, Ilrsna and others while 
explaining the hand-pose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most varied and remark¬ 
able. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact, nrtyaMstra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 

dhamiottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mahe&vara represents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itihasa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), ph ala pc da (fruit-culture), pdrlcaratra 
(a religious system), pasupata (another religious system), 

etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Main (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Natya&istra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing, and 
the Saivagamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 

(Bk. HI, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation ); 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing, which again is supplemen¬ 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. 1 

1 Coomaraswamy says that ‘certain of the dance poses possess not merely a 
general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance. . . . Many of the gods are 
themselves dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting operation of creation, con¬ 
tinuance, and destruction—the Eternal Becoming, informed by All-pervading Energy 
— is marvellously represented in the dance of diva. He also exhibits dances of 
triumph and destruction.’—Coomaraswamy and Qopalakrishnayya, op. oft., pp. 24-95. 
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The 26th chapter of Book III of the same text deals 

with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthavarnana ). These names are :— caturasra, 
vrtta, laghumukha. arala, khatakdmukha, aviddha, vakrasam- 
vyasva(?), recitn , arddharecita, auahittliah, pallavita, 
nitamba, kedavardham, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or daydahasta discussed above), paksoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapaksa, daydapaksa, urdhvamanda- 
laja, parSvamandalaja, par ha rdhamandaln , uromnndaln, 
istasvastikai?), avam, padmakatihka, alipallava , vhana, lalitn 
and balita (verses 8-13). To the above fairly formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamynta- and thirteen sarri- 
yuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, viz., snmyuta and 
asamyuta; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyuiahastas adopted by 
one expert, in dancing :— pataka, tripataka , kartare(i)mnkha, 
ardhacandra, ata(ra?)la, guni(4uka)tuyda, mvsti, tikhira 
(should be Mkhara), kapittha, khatakannikha, sucyardha, 
padmako&a, mrga&rsa, mrqa, langtda, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara., hamsasya, hamsapakm', sandamSa and mukula 
(verses 1-4). The thirteen samyutahastas are:— afijali, 
kapota, karkata, svastika, khataka, vardhamana, utsanga, 
nisidha or nisadha, dola, puspaputa, makara, gajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamana is again mentioned after 
this, but that would enhance the number to 14 ; verses 
6-7). The list given above is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahaHas mentioned in the Ndtyaidstra 
of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. Nandike^vara, 
the traditional author of the A bhinaya-darpana speaks 
of as many as 28 single (asamyuta) and 24 com¬ 
bined ( sarpyuta ) hand-poses ( hastas ). His list is not the same 
as the Visnudharmottara list, inasmuch as it supplies us 
with a few names like ardhapat&ka, mayura, candrakala, sarpa- 
&ir§a, simhamukha, tamracuda and triiula in the case of the 
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asamyuta types ( mrga in the Visnudharmottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kdlapadma 
in the other list); the sarriyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as iSiva-lihga, 
kartan-svastika, Sakata, tahkha, cakra, samputa, pa&a, 
Intaka, malsya, kurma, vardha, garuda, naga-bandha, lchatvd 
and bherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamdna, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the Visnudharmottara one ( lchataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which is written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the A bhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror oj Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the description and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
from life (Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VI.II, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
used in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of 
Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus¬ 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
appended fully descriptive labels to each. 1 But these sculp¬ 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period earlier than the 13th century 
A.D.; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, depicts him 
‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Muyajaka, the left raised in the kuficitapada with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 

1 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but the account was not fully 
comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. Naidu and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
T&rt4avalakia$am t published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Hoad, Madras, have 
collected a good deal of information about them and have reproduced the 4th chapter, 
entitled Tap^avalak^ai^am, of Bharata’s NatyaS&stra , and given the English 
translation thereof. Their reproduction of the photographs of the karanas with the 
English translation of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining 
the highly technical terms furnished by them, is interesting. 
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with one left hand holding the fire and the other in dandahasta 
pose.’ 1 Numerous bronze replicas of the same type of danc¬ 
ing Siva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the 14th or 15th century A.I). or even later. Much 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in- the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
G. Rao has rendered useful service to students of iconography 
by recognising in them two of the katanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita modes of dance 
as described by Bharata. Several other South Indian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as laldta-tilaka, catura 
and talasamsphotita as delineated in the Natyasdstra. fiiva 
dancing in the catura mode has been recognised in an early 
relief at Badami. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him ten¬ 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin; this fits well the Matsyaptndna passage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his bull (259, 10-11 ; 
Vaifakhasthanakam krtvd nrtyabhinayasanisthit ah \\ Nrtyan- 
dafabhujah kdryo yajacarmadharastatha) . In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsards in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the katanas in 
the Tandavalahsanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the 
art of the Indus Valley. Several female figurines, 


1 The AmSumadbhedagama and Uttaralcdmihagama give a full description of 
this dance pose. The former names it as the first kind of dance and describes eight 
different other modes, though it says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The 
latter calls the Natar&js dance as bhujahgatrasa ; but the bhujahgatr&sita , katana 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tfiptfcvalakgana chapter of Bharata 's 
Napyai&stra, is somewhat different. 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which ljave been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
sanu* direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the meinbrum virile was in a separate 
piece. J infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
laced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.” Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the monographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. Tt is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-tbrowing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; the first are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to monographic; terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 
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i Marshall, M.T.C., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear . 1 Fig, 9 
in PI IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ms in the shy with flower basket in bis right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhdvaU of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris¬ 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. Ihe gailand-beai- 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre¬ 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.T., No. 25, PI. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Rudrapramanah kartavyastatha vidyadhara 
nrpa 1 Sapatmkatca te kdrijd rnalyalahkaradharinah || Khadga- 
hastasca te lmryd yayane vathavd bhuvi. The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 
well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 
of decorating the stele (prabhdvaU). The hybrid couples, 
not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on cither side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts placed on their bent legs, are shown hover¬ 
ing on either side of the kirtlimukha. The Mdnasdra (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 
flying posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 
lahyalakdmveva ca 1 Janvadritau ( ?jdnvdhayakrtau) hastau 
yopuroddhrtdhastakau || Evam vidyadharah proktah sarva- 
bharanabhusitdh. The second of the above three lines, espe¬ 
cially its last part, is difficult of interpretation (probably 

1 V. A. Smith, 1 Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura PI. XVI, 
Pig- 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the one to the left with its 
mutilated face is purely human while the other is a mixed being. Smith says, how¬ 
ever, about the former, 1 The mutilated male figure to the left of the umbrella seems 
to be intended for a Gandharva.’ 
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there is some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying pose in a very characteristic way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ 
This appears to be a very significant mode of describing the 
flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediaeval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Manasara describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaeval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised. 1 On rare 
occasions, more important divinities arc also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantasayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvatl, 
India and Karttikcya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven¬ 
tional representation of the clouds in early and mediaeval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust; the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, and could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts on 
the coins ( cf . Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, PI. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13,14 etc.). On a 

1 M&nasara, p. 370, vv. 9-10 : Nftyarji va vainavam vdpi vaUdkham 
sthdnakam tu vd\\ QUa-vind-vidlifinaiAca gandharvdtccti kathyate 1 Caranarp paiu- 
samariam cordhvakdyaip tu nardbham II Vadanam garudabhdvarp bdhukau on 
pakjayuktau. 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syiimn Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only bv the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. Of. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). Tn the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of lozenge-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhfirali; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky fidl of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian monographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same,—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Art, p. 31). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jainism were no 
doubt free from this peculiar feature; but the ornaments 
which could not be shown on their body w r ere depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the fiasanadevatas. Of all 
the important types of the male Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., 
Simhanada LokesSvara, is known to be without any ornaments 
(nirbhusana ); but the above peculiarity of this variety of 
Avalokitesh’ara can only be explained on the basis of his ideo¬ 
logical affinity with Siva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
of Buddha himself of the mediaeval period—especially in 
Eastern India, were sometimes endowed with, jewelled crown 
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(kirita) and an elaborately designed torque. 1 Even the 
images of divinities shown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
yoga varieties of Yisnu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of 8iva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
he as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some $iva figures, these are shown as made of rudraksa, a 
kind of sacred seed). 2 The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhydna-yogn images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Talley culture; the prototype of 
$iva-Pa6upati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This frequent and excessive display of orna¬ 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
point of view. Griinwcdcl lias observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms ’ (op. 
cit ., p. 31). It must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis¬ 
ing the muscles on the body; thus, though the ornanuyits 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other¬ 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar’s remark that 
‘ the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled with richly 
linked girdles, could never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ’ should be accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna¬ 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 

1 N. G. Majumdur would recognise the Adi-Buddlm in them ( V . R. S. : Ann . 
Rep., 102(1-7, Mils. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-G). But Ccomaraswamy has disputed 
this suggestion and described them simply os the 4 Crowned Bnddba *; J. R . A. S., 
1928, p. 887. 

2 The two figures of Nara and N&rayapa on one of the side niches of Deogarh 
temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on their body ; cf . T. A. G. 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, PI. LXXI. Rao wrongly describes them as Jfiana and Yoga 
Daksi^amurtis of Siva, 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the MGnas&ra. under the 
general term mauli, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jata-makuta , kinta-maknta , karanda-makuta, Mrastraka, 
kuntala, kchbandha, dhammilla and alaka-cudaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuia, specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
ManonmanI, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some¬ 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is KaparddI which means 
4 one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
of a shell ’ (some Buddha figures of the fiaka-Kushnn period 
at Mathura have the kapardda type of jatd-mukuta on their 
heads; cf. the Katrn Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, PI. III). 
Several types of this variety of head-gear are reproduced bv 
T. A. G. Rao in his book, Yol. I, Pis. YTI and IX; those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jat/ibandha or 
jatabalaya and jababhara. 1 Kinta-nuikvta, specially 
appropriate for Naraynna, according to the Mdnasara, 4 is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob ’ (Ran). This type of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana-Visnu; 
it could also be worn by Surya and Kubera. Varahamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalakiritadMfi (wearing ear¬ 
rings and kirlta crown), but also says that Ravi should be 
wearing a mukuta (mukutadMn) and Kubera should be 
v&ma-kifiti, i.e., the kinta should be placed slantingly on the 
left side of his head.* Figure 8 in Plate TV shows the outline 

1 Rao quotes some extracts from Uttarahamihagama, describing the u*m*a 
in which the jat&makufa is included; but, sr lie says, the description is somewhat 
unintelligible, Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 

* Bfhatsamhim , ch. 57, vv. 32, 47, 57; according to TTtpala, mukuta , mauli 
and kirtta are used in the same sense. The extant images show that in most cases 
there is very little difference between the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by 
Bfrrya. 
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of 'A kinta-makuta ; the so-called basket-like head-dress worn 
bj baki a in the 1 lollenistic art of Gandhura seems to be an 
early variant of the former (PI. IV, Fig. 7). Karan^a-makuta 
is shaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. r lhis is the type of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate 
status according to liao. tSirustraka (sirustruna) is an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads 
of the Yaksas, Xagas, \ idyfidharas and other male figures 
depicted in the early Indian art of the Suhga period. The 
ligure of Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this 
elaborate turban (PI- X, Fig. 4); the type of head-gear shown 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (PI. X, 
Fig. 2) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. It may be described as trisikha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress ‘ with three peaks 
Kan tala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alakacudaka are, as 
has been said above, different modes of dressing the hair. 
These are appropriate to different goddesses, according to 
Mmuisara; thus, the first is shown on the head of Indira 
(LaksmI), the first and second on those of Sarasvati and 
Savitri. The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa¬ 
tion with any goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the wives of such subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the 
latter ‘ for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’ 1 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
‘ mastakaparsvadvaye ke&aracamvi&csah ’ i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 

1 T. A. G. Kao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 26-30. The Manasara (P. K. Acarya’a 
edition, 314) lays down that /ctrifo is to be worn by a Parvabhauma, i.e., the ruler 
‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the four bounding* oceans ' and by an Adhiraja, 
i.e., one holding sway over seven provinces; karandamakula is to be worn by a 
Narcndra, i.e., one ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a Cakravartin 
(evidently a ruler o." a lesser dignity than a S'&rvabhaumai in this context). 
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of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, c/., 
M.A.S.I., No. 55, PJ. XXV111). In the Hellenistic art of 
Oandhara, different modes of dressing the hair arc shown 
by the artists on the heads of AvalokitcSvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas (A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, p. 110). In 
some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically in separate 
short curls, each curl turning from left to right (daksirn- 
vartaketia, a viahdp uru sal a ksa na). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usnlsa, the first of the 3‘2 
ntahapurusalaksanas , is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head ( I.H.Q ., 1931, pp. 499-514 & pis.). 
Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information about 
4 cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings (J.1 .S.O.A 
Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 
though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 
mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the ear) is one 
of the important samskdras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
wearing of kundalas was once regarded as one of the privileges 
of a brdhmacdrin (student initiate) and of a grhastha (house¬ 
holder). The physical peculiarity of long and distended ears 
and ear-lobes, which was the direct outcome of the wearing 
of heavy and broad ear-ornaments, came to be regarded as a 
sign of beauty and greatness ( cf . prthukarnata as one of the 
signs of greatness in men)- The long and distended ear-lobes 
of the figures of Buddha belonging to different periods and 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. The 
Aynipurdna describes the image of Buddha named by it as 
Santatman lie of the tranquil soul ’) in this manner: 
Suntdtmd lambakarnasca guurdhgaAcdmbardvrtah (‘Santatma 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments’). 
Different kinds of ear-rings (kundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Bao refers to five kinds of 
ear-ornaments, viz., patra-kundala, nakra-kundala , saiikha- 
patra-kundala, ratnu-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- or 
palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical makara (a crocodile- 
like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes Gfanapati are adorned with sarpa- 
kundalas, the patra- and sahlchapatra-kundalas are usually 
shown on the ears of the goddesses like lima and others, while 
nakra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appropriate¬ 
ness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of both sex. 
Varuhamihira describes Visnu, Surya and Baladeva as 
kirUakundaladluin, kundalabhusilavadana and bibhrat 
kundalamckam, respectively. The ornament on the nose is 
known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found in early Indian images; in late figures of youthful 
Krsna and goddesses like Badhika and her attendants, this 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear. Various kinds 
of ornaments were, and are still used to decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, hdra, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pagupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 83rd hymn 
of the j [igveda, Budra is described as wearing a beautiful 
niska', in many other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. Niska 
in most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by 32. Thomas on 
the authority of the Bgveda passage that the term there 

87-1864 B. 
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meant a necklace made up of niska coins. 1 Hara also 
means a torque or a necklace, and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
ornaments of the extant images show. Siirya is expressly 
described by Varahamihira as pralambahim (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in iconographie texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras 
(harabMrurpito Harah ). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is yraiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yak an and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kamtubha (Visnu is described by Varahamihira as 
kaustubhamunibhmiioraska ). s The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayantJ (also sometimes loosely called vananuilii) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Vimupurana, it is 
five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone [nila), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements* The yajnopavlta or the 
saered thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the Gupta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usually to be found. In mediaeval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled tjajiiopavita sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, is 

1 E. Thomas, Aticinit Indian p. 35. I). K. Bhandarkar in his 

Carmichael Lectures (19211 further pursued the idea and suggested that in some 
contexts niska meant a gold coin, while in others, a necklace made of coins (pp. 65-<‘>9); 
S. K. Chakravarti, however, suggests that the word always meant a necklace ( Studies 
in Ancient Indian Numismatics , p. 22ff.). 

2 The breasts of Yispu, Buddha and the Jinas are also characterised by the 
Mvatsa mark. Sfivatsa is a sort of hairy inole, one of the mah&imrufalaksanas; 
Utpala explains it as a 1 romavarta ’. Kao says, ‘In sculpture this mole is represented 
by a flower of four petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest/ In several medieval 
Vispu figures of the northern and eastern India, I could recognise this mark. Jn 
Chapter V of this book, I have referred to a Bymhol and its variants frequently to 
be found on the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the btvatsa 
mark; r/., PI. II, Figs. 11 and 12. 
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placed in the upaviti fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope ( krsnasara) is thrown 
over the body of such deities like Nam and Narayana ( cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Channmnra, according to Kao, is ‘ a kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
makuta or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Kao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the monographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the upaviti and the other in the 
pmcindvUi fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upaviti) with a flat disc placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavira ; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his in earn a torv forms (cf. Kao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
PI. LV, Figs, of Rama and Laksmana) and other images. 
Curiously enough, I have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila museum. The 
Besnagar YaksinI seems to be adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Culakoka devata 
in a Bharhut pillar; many other such examples can be shown). 
Two other ornaments of the torso are the kucabandha and 
the udarabandha; tlutir names signify the purpose for which 
they were used. Both of them arc flat- bands, the former 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kucabandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in all of them; Kao has observed that when a deity like 
Vi&mi or Subrahmanya is depicted ■with two consorts, one on 
either side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this 
peculiarity is perhafls connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devi ’ is not at all convincing. 
Udarabandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 
of the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 
so many early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the 
Parkham and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
with several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibandha 
(waistband), mekhald (girdle), MUcidama (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by rows of chains), etc. 
Various types of such ornaments are met with in ancient, 
mediaeval and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be drawn to such ornaments on the Besnagar and the 
Didarganj YaksinT figures. In mediaeval reliefs, both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. Mention 
of avyahga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, should be made in this connection. It is based 
on the Avestan aiwiyaonghana , the sacred woollen thread 
gridle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as manjtra . 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasupati at Mohenjo-daro, and the 
many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the Maurva. 
Sunga and later periods portray various types of them. The 
names which are used in iconographie and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kahkana , vnlaya, keyfna, anqada, etc.; the 
first two are worn on the lower and the last two on the upper 
arm. 'Keylira is a flat ornament worn on the arm just over 
the biceps muscle, the kankana or the bracelet is worn at 
the wrist’ (Rao). Sometimes the armlets were adorned with 
plaques containing interesting devices; one such is described 
by Vogel, worn by a seated Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura 
museum, as ‘ embellished with plaques <tn which we observe 
a human figure riding on a conventional bird, probably a 
Gamda or a peacock.” The palms and fingers are sometimes 

1 M.M.C ., p. 58, PI. X. The broad necklace displnycd on the figure is also 
interesting; it is fastened with buckles J*n the shape of animal-heads. Tt is also 
adorned with a string of amulet-holders, commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of 
Gandh&ra, worn in the upavltt fashion. 
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.adorned with ornaments; small round discs are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (c/. Fig. 87 in 
PI. XXIII of Cooinaraswamy’s H.I.I.A.). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratanchuda. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-8unga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin¬ 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures (of. the figures of Parkham Yaksa 
and Besnagar YaksinT, shown side by side in H.I.I.A., 
PI. ITT, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining mostly uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket-like garment (ahgiya, ahgraJkha) being 
nowhere present. Tt is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of San chi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. 1 This is one method of representing 


1 The figure on tlio Bharhut. pillar with the inscription, Rhadamtasa mahila*,i 
lhablw dunam, in the In.lian Museum, as also the figures riding on winged lions in the 
eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume, cf, Barua, Bharhut, BK. ITT, 
PI. IiX.IT and Grunwcdel, Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. It is curious that the 
heads of two of these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its 
two loose ends floating downwards; this is very similar to the diadems worn 
by the Greek kings on their heads. The Bharhut pillar figure was tentatively 
described by me as an idealised representation of an Indo-Greek King (cf. Proceedings 
of the Bombay Session of the Indian History Congress, 1947, pp. 66 TO. 
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the udicyaveSa named by the authors of the iconographies 
texts while describing such figures as Surva, Oitragupta and 
Dhanada ( cf . Hemadri's Cat it rra ryaci n toman i , Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. .145-40); 
Vartihamihira characterises it fully as tjudhnm piiddduro yfimt 
in his description of the Surva figures. Til the extant images 
of Siirva of an earlier date, the costume worn hr the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like 
Wemn Kadphises and Kanishka (cf- the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Surva 
relief at Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
In the case of some late mediaeval figures, great care is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the 
6dri, i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvatl, one of the. Parsvadevatas (deities 
shown on the side niches) of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few remarks about the dress shown on the body 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, viz., 
the lower garment (antaravdsaJca) which hangs down to the 
ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; secondly, 
the upper garment (uttarasahga) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sahghdti) worn over the two nnder-garments (M.M.C., 
p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most prominently 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fail to 
suggest one or other of the under-garments. Griinwedel and 
Vogel suggest that the treatment of the drapery was entirely 
derived from classical art. This is acceptable to a certain 
extent, though the motif represented, as Vogel himself 
suggests, is entirely Indian. But the remark of the latter 
scholar that ‘ the indication of the drapery is indeed foreign 
to Indian art ’ (ibid, p. 35) does not bear scrutiny. In its 
support he has compared the presentation of the drapery on 
the Buddha images of Grandhara and Mathura with the same 
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on those of the Gupta and the mediaeval periods. But as I 
have just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre* 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediaeval period, dress is represented with great care. The 
diaphanousness of the drapery on the Buddha figures of 
Samath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
artists, and it certainly does not testify to tlieir inability in 
indicating the garments. This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 
in the figures of the athletes and the mythological beings 
very often went in for the representation of the nude human 
body; in this they had the free scope to reveal the beauty of 
the physical form* But this in itself seems hardly to have 
been the aim and intention of the Indian artists; whenever 
rarely they represented the uncovered body, they were either 
actuated by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, 
some of the Mathura YaksinTs who appear to be nude or just 
about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
YaksinTs are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 
the artists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 
or the nude female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and 
central India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, where, however, the voluptuous element was eutirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or 
a Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamurti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre¬ 
historic India and Siva-lihgas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virilit)' 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
ways. 1 

1 Cf. Hart land's article on ‘ Phallicism ’ in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the diraticakra 
and the prabhuvalt. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Grunwcdel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander ’ ( Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomarasvvamy has 
suggested, however, that 4 the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhamandala or &ira&cakra (nimbus).’ 1 In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediaeval sculptures different types of 
firascakra arc used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira 
describes the image of Surya as having a prabhamandala 
shining with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhamandala£ca). Rao says 
that the MraScakra * should have the form of a circle or a 
full-blown lotus, eleven ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the Hraicdkra.' But the 

1 H.I.l.A ., p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying 1 Just as the tree 
behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha in the early art, remains 
in the later art when the throne is occupied, so the sun-disc behind the fire-altar 
may well have remained there when the deity was first made visible.' He remarks 
further, 1 It is hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the 
classic area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin. 
Ibid., p. 57, fn. 1. 
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description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 
than m tlie case of wooden or stone ones. The mediaeval 
bronze Vi^nu images from liuugpur, first noticed by D. 13. 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian Archaeological Survey, 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pis. LXX, LXX1), show 
separate pruOhdinandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhdvali is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvdUls or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griiuwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures arc very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system.’ (Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
Yaksiiu and similar figures of the Maurya-Suhga and Saka- 
Kushau periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘ magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner: ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose ' 
( Ii.I.I.A ., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
partially carved out of the back-slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
38-1861 D. 
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it the specious appearance ol‘ being fully in the round; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prabhiivali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Yisnu images (dhrura-beras) the 
ten ata taros are carved on it. In early and late mediaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stele, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pJthilifi) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant— yaja-sordula, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the mahara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gaudliarvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(miliulhdrl Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
klrttimukho finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the 'prabhiivali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of cither corners of its mouth. 
The kiila-vmkora motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily determined 
with the help of its prabhiivali. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer riui and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
kirliimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crow'd in. In 
the reliefs of the Rena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore 1 

The pith a or pit hike, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with <7 same, is that portion of 

1 This was first observed by Stella Kramriseh in her article on 'I’ala and 
Sena Sculptures’ in Rupam , No. 40. She has also suggested that ‘ The grinning 
face ’ really stands for Jiahu in her Hindu Temple. 
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the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahambuja or visvci- 
padmn, i.c., a double-pet ailed lotus, one set of petals point¬ 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down: 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnika) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pa fleam tha or saptaralha type, 
triralha and nnrarat.ha varieties being uncommon; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
arc carved the figures of the donors of the image fusually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.c.. sahadharmini, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.c., the pvjopakarniias) such as a. lamp ( dipa), 
a bell (f fliant/i), offering (nahedya), etc., are also figured 
there. Tn the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a. little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later mediieval period 
(late Pain and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that 
the image with its accessories, with both the prahJuwnli and 
the pi tha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all 
embodying an organic whole. Such other pi than as the 
bhadrapitha, a brief description of which has already been 
given, arc usually made of separate pieces of stone; these are 
normally broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ones being narrow. Coomaraswamv makes this interesting 
remark about the shape of such pithas, “ The altar (used in 
Vedic sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and 
narrow in the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently 
the prototype of the dsana and pitho of later images ” 
(H-I.I.A.,'v .41). 

I have reserved the consideration of the various kinds 
of objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last 
part of this chapter. These objects can be classed under 
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several heads like weapons, implements, musical instruments, 

animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes 

or emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 

The weapons that are usually mentioned in monographic texts 

are cakra, gada, dan da, khetaka, dhanus, tiara , aiiknsa, ]*ah, 

lfhadga, parasu, mla, Mkti, vnjra, agvi , masala and 

khatvdhga, etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many 

important weapons, but adds to the above list three other 

objects such as sahkha, tanka and ha la which can also 

justifiably be described as such. Sahklm is an ordinary 

conchshell which was blown in ancient times by the warriors 

in the battle field for the purpose of inspiring their own 

soldiers with hope and striking terror into the minds of their 

opponents. In the first canto of ihc Bhagaradgltd , Sanjava 

recounts the names of various saiikluts used by the principal 

warriors assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special 

sahkha of Vasudeva-Visnu being described as pahcajanija (said 

to have been made out of a bone of the demon Pancajana, 

killed by the god). Tanka, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, 

a plough-share, really fall under the category of implements, 

but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times. 

Sira is another name of the ploughshare; it is the. particular 

emblem of Samkarsana-Raladeva, as tanka is of Siva. Cakra 

is a wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 

ttana and the Panearatra texts like the Ahirhudhnga 

Samhitd elaborately describe the latter. In art it is 
' %/ 

represented in two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. PI. X, 
Fig. 2; PI. VIIT, Fig. 2) or as an ornamental disc., sometimes 
in the form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the 
spokes. Gada or the Indian club or mace is usually 
represented as thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. 
In the very early representations of this weapon found in 
some Indian coins and seals, no distinction is probably made 
between these two weapons, one form of which seeming to 
have some similarity to the knotted club of Hcraklos (cf. 
PI. T, Figs. 12 and 18; PI. X, Fig. 2; PI. VIIT, Fig. 18 and 
PI. X, Fig. 4; in the hands of the deity shown in PI. I, 
Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 in PI. VIIT, Fig. 10, the object is shown 
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simply as a short slender cudgel). The mace held iu the 
hands of Visnu is known as haumodakl or kaumodi. 
Sctiiklia, cahra and yadii are collectively the attributes 
particular to Visnu, though individually the last two arc 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khctaka 
is a shield either round or oblong in shape; it is primarily a 
weapon ot delonce and used to be made of wood, metal or 
skin (on account of its being also made of hide, it is very 
often named earma in iconographie texts). I)harms and 
4am are a bow and an arrow, and special names are given to 
the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of Siva and 
Visnu are called pnulha and sdriiya respectively. The bow 
held by Pradvumna (Manmatha, Kiimadeva—the same as 
Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanvn) and having arrows five in number ( pancasara ). 
Manmatha, the God of love, is sometimes (especially in the 
mediaeval period), endowed with a sugar-cane bow. AfiTtuSa 
is an elephant goad and pdsa , a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (vdyajrdsa). Khadqa means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities: the sword of Yasudeva-Visnu is vandal'a , while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradvumna is 
nistrimsa. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradwwnnn, both sous of Vasudeva-TCrsna, are a 
lfhetaha and nisi rim 4a respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhita, eh. 57, v. 40— 
tiambasca yadahastah Pradyumnatenpabhrt snrupasca I 
Anayoh striyau cn hlrye hheta ha nist rim 4a-dhfinny an ). 
ParaJu and &iil.a, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
nre a battle-axe and a trident, and in their early representa¬ 
tions are often combined (cf. PI. I, Pigs. 16, 19, 21 and 
PI. VriT, Fig. 10; for 4hla shown separately, see PI. I, 
Fig. 15; PI. Vm, Figs. 16-18 and PI. X, Fig. 4). Hakti 
is a spear, the special weapon, of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
DurgB, while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Tndra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented in 
early art in two different ways; one is clublike in appearance, 
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narrow in the middle and wider at both ends (cf- PI. YIIT, 
Fig. 15. in the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
iluvislika) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. PI. VTTT, Fig. 10, 
upper right hand; PI. IX, Fig. 3—a rajra of this variety, 
shown behind its personified form on whose bead the right 
band of Zeus-Indra is placed 1. Agni shown as a ball of 
fire is placed in one of the hands of Riva-Natnrfija; it may 
also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary 
weapon. The earliest representation of agni as the 
sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of ill is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha 
for the conversion of Tvasvapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Ranchi (in mediaeval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Rivn-Parvati. the 
Kalvanasundaramurti of Rival. Masala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon *; it is usually placed in one of 
the bands of Sam k a r sa n a-Bi 1 1 a ta m a. Khatvanga is ' a 
curious sort of club, made up of the hone of the forearm or 
the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen ’ (Raol. This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in some of its late mediawal 
representations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft bv a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
awe-inspiring forms of the Pevi and her consort Siva, such 
as Cannmda and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compara¬ 
tively rare in iconographio art, but in some of the images 
of the Sh’ars and the Navanmars (the South Indian Yisnu- 
bbaktas and Riva-bhaktas, many of whom were historical 
persons) a few such implements are sometimes shown. S-ruk 
and Sruva are sacrificial ladles, the usual emblems of Brahma , 
the former for taking out the clarified butter from the butter- 
pot (ajyapatra or ajyasthaU) and the latter for pouring it 
into the sacrificial fire. The same ladle was not. used, as the 
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sink il it came in contact with the fire would be ucchista, and 
it would be i in proper to put it again into the butter-pot. 
\aiious kinds oi musical instruments are represented in 
eaily and late iconographic art, and such names as vltui, 
venu or mural i, damaru , suiikha, glianlu , mrdangu, ka raid la, 
etc., are well known- Vim in the Suhga art of Central India 
is shown as a stringed instrument like the Creek harp or lyre; 
the harp-like vhid appears for the first time in a Bharhut 
rail pillar, it being placed in the hand of a devatil, probably 
tile prototype ol SarasvaM, the goddess of line arts and learn- 
ing (c.f. PI. XVII, Pig. 2). Samudragupta is shown playing 
on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
somewhat similar to modern csrdj, shown in the hands of 
the medheval and modern figures of -Sarasvat! and 
Vinadharadaksmannirti of Siva. Venn or mural I is the 
bamboo flute usually placed in the hands of some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly recognised 
in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins of Huvishka 
(<:/. PI. VII1, Figs. 13 and 15) by Gardner. 8ankha also 
falls under the category of a musical instrument, while 
tjhanUi is a plain bell usually placed in one of the hands of 
the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdahga, a big drum 
wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is sometimes 
shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karat alas 
are a pair of metal cymbals struck against eacli other with 
both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
shown and arc usually placed in the hands of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamdld, darpana, 
kapdla, pustaka, padtna, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see PI. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13; PI. 
VIIT, Figs. .13, 15, 10). AksamalA, or aksasutra, sometimes 
simply called sfdra, a rosary of beads of either rudralt§a or 
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kamalakxa variety ‘is found in the hands of Brahma, 
Sarasvail and Siva, though rarely in association with other 
deities’ (Kao). Darpana is a mirror made of highly polished 
metal as in vogue in ancient times and is one of the attributes 
of certain aspects of tla: Devi. Puntaka, the special emblem 
of Brahma and Sarasvatl, is usually represented in art as a 
manuscript made of palm leaves. Pad mu, a lotus flower, an 
emblem common to many gods and goddesses, is usually 
depicted in several varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown 
flower round in shape, or a blue lotus ( nlhfpahi) longish in 
appearance; liao has shown that in the south Indian 
Bhogasthanakannirtis of Yisnu, goddess i3rl who stands to 
the right of the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her 
hand while BlmdevI who is on his left, a nllutpnla. The 
same writer has also observed that the South Indian images 
of Surva almost invariable hold two lotus-buds bv their stalks 
in their hands while the North Indian ones, two lull- 
blossomed lotus flowers. Kaptlla, tin* most characteristic 
emblem of some of the fearful aspects of Siva and TarvatT, is 
a cup made out of a human skull, to drink wine from which 
is one of the various riles of a Tfmtrie sadhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-nu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. &iva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which he could 
only get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmauicidc (cf. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahmasiraschedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
rarely placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a. cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Lihga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Iluvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. VIII, Figs. 13, 15 and 17). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Ivarttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom ol placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. J. have already drawn the attention of my readers in a 
previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, Rao and Hocart 
about the multiplicity of arms of the Hindu divinities, which 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith aB a 
monstrosity of the Indian monographic art. The views of Rao 
and after him Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Macdonell. Coomaraswamy has fully shown in his article 
on ‘ Buddhist Primitives ’ in his Dance of Siva, how 
Smith's charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
in these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 
In the developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them- It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in a secondary role. The mythology at the root of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedie age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajiipati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva and 
pustalca (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became his 
special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of Visnu 
(a Vedic Adilya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of the 
two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva), lias, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his Vedic 
trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for the 
former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the latter the 
same deity in his tlieriomorphic form. But the cakra was 
also conceived as a weapon of war along with his other 
emblem gada, in order to emphasise his character as the 
chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, an 
amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, the 

39-1864 B. 
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pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgel, 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puranic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting in his medhcval 
representations. Samkarsana (Balarama), the elder brother 
of Viisudeva-Krsna and one of the Yyfihas in the PancarFitra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems to be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share ( hala ), some¬ 
times a pestle used in pounding corn ( musala ) and the 
drinking vessel ( jmiaputra ) emphasising his inebriety 
(Va-rahamihira describes him as Baladevo halapdnirmadavi- 
bhramalocanasca karttavyah I Vibh ratkundalamckam 

so ri khcndit in rnnhnja lira farm h, Brhotsamhitti, Cli. 57, Y. 36). 



CHAPTER VIII 
Canons of Icono.mf.try 


It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
chapter that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in the making of images. I have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera¬ 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A. G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘. . . . the rules arrived at by the Indian 
artists do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not. good in some instances it, is the fault of the artists and 
not: attributable to the guide books' (Elements, ete.,*Yol. I, 
App. B, p. 8; italics are mine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images are really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhydnayogasya sanisiddhyai prati malaksana in 
smrtam I Prat i mukurako marthjo yatliddhyanarato bhavet -— 
Xukramtwira, IV, 147). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really ljeautiful images ( Sarvaiigaih 
sarvaramyo hi kaMilluksc prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images conform to the correct proportions as laid 
down in the Mstras , for ‘ beautiful is that image which is 
made according to the canons detailed in the Mstras, no 
other is so ’ (tfastramaneiia yo ramyah sa ramyo nffnya erg 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions 
in the fashioning of human figures was not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted by many ancient 
nations of the world. W. W. Hyde says, 4 The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian 
art.’ 1 The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, 4 divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian monuments display in such great 
variety.’ 2 Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all times have 
tafight and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, e.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body.'' In modern 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days there 
were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
I have already stated that there were different schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argivc, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lvsippan, etc., which were 
distinguished from one another on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the human figure. These pro¬ 
portions were written down by subsequent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity: but 
none of these have been preserved to us. .... Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, often 
without acknowledgement which we can trace with more or 


1 Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art t p. 67. 

2 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art , p. 156. 

2 W. W. Hyde, op. cit. , p. 68. I shall presently show that in ancient and 
mediaeval India, the length of the face (from the chin to the beginning of the hair¬ 
line— keSarekhd) or the inside length of the outstretched palni^ was the bigger unit 
known as t&la in terms of which the whole height of the body was calculated. 
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less certainty to these lost treatises.’ 1 Polyclitus, who 
flourished in the 5th century Ji.C. and was most probably 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; be 
embodied those rules in a sculpture named ns the ’Horyphorus’ 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greek works on art as the Canon). Euphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.O. and 
"'ho was both a sculptor and a painter, also Avrote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once an imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon. 2 In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Lysippus, one 
of the most prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He was 
looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists and art-critics 
as the most academic of sculptors; he revolutionised the 
system of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 

1 Fi. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Creek Sculpture , p. *2. Ono can compare 
with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter about the indebtedness 
of various Indian writers on iconography and iconometry to their predecessors. 

* E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 404- ‘ He evidently adopted unusually alender 

forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy building of the Polyclitan athlete. 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mcdiaaval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediivval Indian 
tiilpaSastras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’ 1 Such might or 
might not have been the case: but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived antliropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lav deeper. 
When Euhcmerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
W'orld in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as d-ivo naras, 
nrpeias (' men of the sky,’ * kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. Tn later times 
in India, from the monographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
thcriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic divinities, even those 
gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are natural, 
really present cases of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 
In the proportional heights assigned to different types of 

1 A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3. He explains 
the line * Scrya-sroaka-bhavcsu prat.imalakmnam smrtam thus, ‘ Images should 
conform to prescribed types when they are to be contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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divine images in early i conometric texts, we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India. The 
Indians ftoiu a 1 airly early period believed in the existence 
of five different types of men (pancamamisyavibhaga), 
which might (Jr might not have ethnic bases. These five 
classes, according to Varahamihira, are Hamm, Saxa, 
Rucaka., lihadra and Mulavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and "Venus are 
ascendant respectively. 1 The height as well as the girth of 
the Hamm type of men is laid down by the same author as 
90 aiujulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three aiujulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.c., a tfatia type of man will be 99 
aii., a Rue,aka —102 an., a Bhadra —105 an. and a Malavya — 
I OH aii ). 2 

Now’, images of different gods and goddesses conformed 
to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the first and the last. The astatMa images,— 
figures of goddesses usually were made according to this 
height (<;/. V. 88 in the Pratimamanalaksanam , edited by 
P. Bose, which reads: Dirgham castamukham lturyad 
devindni laksanam budhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were shown up to this stature,—were those which 
were 9G ahgulas , just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 


1 Bfhalsamhtta , c.h. 68, vv. 1-2 :— 

T&ragrahairbalayutaih svaksctrasroccagaiscatutfayagaih I 
Paflcapuruxah prasasta jay ante banahum vaksye || 
divena bhavati ha ms ah saurena sasah kujena rucakasca 1 
Bhadro budhena balind malavyo daityapujyena || 

2 Brhalsamhila, eh. 68, v. 7 : Sannavatirahguldnain vydydmo dirghaba ca 
harnsasya \ SatarucakabhadramalavyasamjiUtastryangulavivfddhya. Ad explanation 
is necessary about the height and girth being the same of each of the different classes 
of men. They aro really nyagrodhaparimaniala types, in which the height of the 
figure is equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to the- 
same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the same line with- 
the chest. Vyayama or pfthutd has been explained by Utpala as ‘ prasaritabhujad- 
vayasya pramdnam This is one of the most important, characteristic signs of the 
Mahapiiru$as ( Mahapuru§alak§anas ) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from 
Par&£ara lo elucidate it further :—Ucchrbyah paritiahasiu yasya iulyarp saririnah 1 
St i narah parthho jfieyo nyagrodhaparimandalah . For further observations on this 
term, the reader is referred to my Pratinwilakfanam (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 
77-79. 
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Varahamihira; as 1 shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimdna or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Malavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images. 1 It should he noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Malavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Malavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are 
uniform. 2 The Matsyapurana evidently refers to the Malavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 talas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(oh. 145, v. 10: Apudatalamastako navat/ilo bhavet tu 
yah | Satnhatdjdnu bah usca daivatairabhipujyatv). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major nmhupurusa- 
lahsanas, which arc also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a. god. The verse reads : Malavya naganaxah samabhn- 
jayugalo janusampraptahasto mamsaih purndhgamndhih 
samaruciratanurmadhyahhage krsasca 1 Pancastau cordh- 
ramasyam snitivivaramapi tryahgulonani ca tiryaydiptdksam 
satkapolam samasitadaJanam natimamsadharostham. One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art. 3 

1 Brhatsamhii-d , ch. 57, v. 30. 

2 Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah.; but in verse 18 of the 
chapter on Paflcamanusyavibhdga (ch. 68), Varahamihira tells us that such men 
are 84 an. high (Ahguldni navatdsca sadunanyucchrayena) ; Utpala reconciles this dis¬ 
crepancy by commenting that, when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 
an., he becomes a sdrvabhauma monarch ( Yadi paricoUaramahgulatatam vytiydmcna 
dairghycna ca bhavali tadd sahaldvanindthah sdrvabhaumo raja bhavatUyarthah). 
But in the case of two other types, viz., 8a4a and Rucaka , the commentator does not 
care to make any remark about this discrepancy; in verses 21 and 29 of the same 
chapter in the BfhatsanihUd , the respective heights of the two arc given qb 92 and 
100 ahgulas . 

3 This iB mamsaih purndhgasandhih which has been commented on by Utpala 
as mdnisaih paripiirndh sarvdhgasandhayo yasya 1 Anulvandsthirit.yarthah. The 
SulcTamlisdra lays down that those images in which the joints, boncB, veins and 
arteries are hidden, are always auspicious (IV, 4,146— Giidhasandhyasthidhamani 
sarrada saukhyavarddhirii). 
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In older to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vuikhdnas&gama 
mentions six such ways of measurement ( manas), viz., mdna, 
pratmna, unmdna, parimana, upamana and lambamana. 1 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, 4 Mdna is the measurement 
ol the length of a body; pramana is that of its breadth, 
that- is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the mdna; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramana 
measures have been noted, are called unmdna, wdiich 
obviously means the measure of thickness; parimaiui is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images; upamdna refers to the measurements of inter¬ 
spaces, . . . . ; and lastly, lambamana is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb lines.’* Early texts, 
both iconoinetrie and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate t.o each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Bthat sum hitd and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal w 7 ith several icoooinetrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimana, occurring 

* Vaikhanasiigama, as quoted by T. A. O. Rao, op. tit., Vol, I, App. B, 
p. 60 :—Evam vxdruini bharantt 1 Mdnai\i pramanamunnuanaty, parimdnamuparndnadp 
lambamanamiti sanmandnu It clearly enjoins that etaismnmdnairyuiam berate 
karayct. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. T, App. B, pp. 4-5. The various synonyms of 
the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vaikhanasagama are :— mdna — 
ayiinia, dyata, dirgha; pramdna — vistara, visijta, tdra , v isrti , visfta, vyasa, visurita, 
vipula, tala , vigkambha, vifalla; unmdna—bah ala, nivra(?) f ghana , ucchtaya , tunga , 
unnata , udaya , utsedha, ucca, niskrama, nixhjti, nirgama, nirgati , rudra; parimana 
— mdrga , prave#ana, nata , parinaha , vrti t dvpta ; upamana — nivjta, vtvara, antara; 
lambamana — sutra, dlambana (or according to another reading—stiff a, lamband , 
unmita). Rao’s enumeration of the above sync#nyms evidently on the basis of the 
text is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected here. 

40-1854 B. 
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only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure¬ 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement on verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement— kanthaddvddatia 
hrdayani hrdaydnndbhi ca latpramanend) . The measure¬ 
ment of width is also denoted l>v such terms as vistlma 
(4, 13, 15, 25), iritala (5), prthula (5), vistdra (6), ciptila 
(9— mipulyci in 22), prthuUl; the measurement of length 
is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dlrgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchrdya (10), dydmu 
(14), mdna (17), utsrdha (19); the terms parindha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antnra in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchrdya by auccya (10), aydma by rixkambha (14— 
dydmato rhlcambhadityarthah, but compare the Vailhdnu- 
sdgama text quoted above, where risfaimbha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width measure¬ 
ment), parimha by parimdndiilya (22— tat. parindhastayoh 
pariinundalyam ) and vedha by gdmbhlrya (23). The words 
mdna, unmdna and pamdna occur in the •Taina Kalpaautra 
in its description of MahavTra’s body; the passage, 
nidn'-unnmnappamana-padipnnna - mjaya-savv-amga-sutndar- 
dmgam, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a bov on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ ( S.B.E ., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prahfti of Narayana, are described in the Mahdbharata as 
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wm-mnonmfiMh (Vangavasi edition, XII, 335, 10). 
Xovv, mtina meaning height in this passage, unmfina ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyayrodhaimrimandala sign of 
the Mahapurusas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
fciven to uniudna by Rao, viz., thickness. Nilakantha 
wrongly explains this Mafolbhiruta passage in his 
commentary when lie writes, mdnascon mdno’parndnaka 
sairnu yemm tc, for there can he no question of the 
uimnmm (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the man a (height) and unnulna (really tyama or 
vydydinu, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words nwna-unmdna-ppanmna in the Jaina text 
quoted above should he translated as ‘ (a body whose) mama 
and unmana are jiamdna, i.e., full and equal ’ (the word 
panwna being not used in its technical sense here). 1 It 
has been shown that the term parimha, according to the 
Vaikhdmmijama, is a synonym of parimtina which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Parasara, as quoted by TItpala, while 
describing the nynyradixapartmandold sign, uses the term 
pariimha in the sense of rydydma. It is also used in the 

same sense in the Malay apurdna, whose author fully 

explains it. 2 

It is time iioav to explain the significance of the different 
units, uiujula and tala, in toms of which the height of the 
Indian images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and w-as more 

universal in its application, inasmuch as it' was used not 

1 Pratimilahavam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmana is token’to mean 
height in the Kalpaxittra and Mahabharala passages, then mana, which may mean 
any kind of measurement, should signify vyayama. 

2 MateyapurUno, Vangavasi edition, Ch. 42, verses, 61-2: MaUdhanur- 
dhardicaiva trctdySm cakravartiinah 1 Sarvmlak^anapurmste nyagrodhapariman- 
daldh !! Nyagrodhau in smftau bahu vyamo nyagrodha ucyate 1 Vydmena tucchraijo 
yasya ata iifddhvantu dchinah | Sanwcchrayah paflndho nyagrodhaparimaiufala}} || 
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only in the measurement of the height as the Ulla mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term aiigula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. Iji the first 
verse of the Purusasukta (R. V., A. 90), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 angulas ( Sa bhumini rilrato 
rrtva atyaththadda&dhgnlam). In the datapath a Bra It may a 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure ( tasyaisdmmd mdtra 
yadahgulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The 8ulbasutras, which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (nedls and again) 
used in the performance of nitya and kdmya yajfws, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars. 1 Three different kinds 
of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are mdndhgnla, mat rung ula 
and dehalabdhdrigula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
paratndnu. A rajas (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramunus ; a bdlagra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksd (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yam 
(barley-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a bdlagra measuring the same 
as eight particles of dust.® But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 

1 ‘ A vedi i» a raised altar on which the yajila was performed and on which 

sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely, the sacrificer, the Hota, the 
Adhvaryn, the Rtvik, etc. An agni is an altar for keeping the fire’; J.T.S.O.A., 
Vol. VII, p. SO. 

a Bfhatsamhita , Ch. 57, verses 3-2 : Mlantarage bhanau yada$utararri 
darsanam rajo yati 1 Tadvindy<U paramdnum prathamam taddhi pram&n&ndm || 
Paramanurajobal&graUktayukam yavo'ngvlavp, ceti I Affagunani yathottaramaUgu • 
lamekaifi bhavati mhkhyd || 
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monographers of ancient and mediaeval India. Tlie width 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of ahgula known as mdtrarigula or a unit 
of the relative type- This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built' or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
tleholabdha basis; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another maimer in which the mltmngula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the tftikratiitimra ; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
8vasvamuftc£mlurth-o'ip6o hyaiignlam parilnHHtam). In 
the Prat i mama nalakmnatn edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of aiigida (Pallarandm caturbhdgo nutpanAmgulilid 
snirtd). Here the word pallara is used in place of musti, 
pallara evidently meaning the palm of the hand ( kara - 
pallara, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamxa , IIT, 7— Later a samnaddha-manojfiapallava ); 
the fourth part of one’s fist and the same of the middle of 
one’s palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the tfukranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsamliitii (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 
Svairangulapramanairdvadafa vistmiamayatam ca mukham. 
IJtpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads— Yasmdt kdsth/it jxtsanddikddva pratimd kriyate 
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taddairghyam pithapmmdimnrarjitaip dradasabhuya- 
vibhaktam krlrd tatruiko bhdgo nacadhd kdryah so’hgula- 
sahjfia bharati I Yusmddaslddhikamaiigulasatatit pratimd- 
pramdnatn vakxyati I Srairaitga 1 apramduairiti I Prati- 
mdydh srairdtmlya i ra iuju la p ra ma tia i rm a kha m rada a ant 
dradasaitgalani ristlnjam ripuJamayatam ra dlrgham 
hlryani. 

It can be freely translated (bus :—‘ The term aitgula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 1*2 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 0 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the aitgula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 aitgulatr, lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be T2 such 
ahgttlaft, i.r., the aitgula of the image itself.' This is 
really the drhahtbdha aitgula or delta it gala which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to rtpala’s manner of defining the term 
aitgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be modi', only leaving 
out the pedestal (pitha). If by pithu, lie means the stele 
(the pithikd or pindika and prahhdrall combined 1 of the 
image, then he is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the siraxcakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prahhdrall was carved out- 
The basis of this dehalabdha ahgula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
HayaMrsa Paficardtra says— Abhipretapramdnantu navadhfi 
praribhdjayet I Narame hhdxkarairbhakter-bhdgah svd- 
hgulamucyate, i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times ( bhdskara — dditya — 12 ddityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an ahgula. . The N&rada- 
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purtina makes a similar statement in these lines:— 
Virnbanidnantu navadhd procchraydt samvibhajya mi 1 
Bhdgatri bhdgani tuto bhuyo bhaveddvadaiadhd dvija I 
Tadahyulam syudvimbasyeti.' In all the above texts the 
division into .108 parts (0 x 12) refers to nuraUlla images only, 
not to images of larger ( dasatdla or ullamadasutala) or 
smaller ( ustatdlu , suptatdla, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 10b uiigulus of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamihira’s observa¬ 
tion that the figures ot Hama, the son of Dasaratha, and of 
Hali, the son ol \irocana, should be 1 ‘20 aiigulns in height; 
the other groups ol images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 1*2 uiigulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.r., the best type of 
image should be less than 1*20 aiigulas by .12, />., 108 
ahguhis , the medium one 12 ah. less than 108 (*.<?., 90) 
and the inferior one 84 uh. a The Vnikhdmsagamu (eh. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down: Bcrotsedhom tatldlarasena 


1 Both the above extracts are from IfaribhaHivilum , vitdsa 18. The Agni- 
purinui Kays the same thing in the lonp-et - Sildm dilpi In mtadlid ribhajya nam - 
me 1 2 * * * * * * 9 m sake l Snrpa (should be Sfirya)-bhaktuih sildydntu bhdgam svuhgu 1 amucyale. 
It should be noted that pramiitia in the II ay a Airs a extract means length or height; 
hut the words vmna and ucrhraya (or nrchrdya) in the Nar a da purlin a passage are 
appropriately used. 

2 HrhalsanihUd , cli. 57, v. 30; Dadaralhatuuayo Ravio RaliJca vairacanili 
sat am vim Jam 1 Dvada Johnny a sis ah p ra r a rasaman y ft no pari mama h. TTf.pala’s com¬ 
mentary on it is worth qiioling : Dadarathapnlro Hamah 1 Virocawipulradca Balih 1 

Vim Ja l yadhikam ahg u,!asa tarn karyamiiyart hah 1 An yah pratima .7 r a d a J ukadvuda sa k a * 

hlnalvema pravarasamd nyunaparimfindlj hhavanti \ Vimdatyadliikddahguladat- 

dddrddasahijuld'nyapdsyastadhikam Ja turn ahguldnani pratima pradhand bhavati l 

Tata 9 pi dradadakama pdsya $ a n n a rat y a h galas a m u madhyamd bhavati 1 Tato'pi 
dwdadakam a fxisya rain ra My ah quid nyhnaparimdnd pratima bluwati 1 Srairahgnla- 
pramiiriairdtadadavistlrnamdyatam ra mukham'-ilyanena. nyayena yd pratimoktd 
mis^dhgulani datamadhikam bhavati I Yadntrvktam " Dadarathalanayo Rama 
BaliJr.a vairocanih datum vim dam " ityasmin dvadaddnam a rig ul andmadhikandin 
tairadhikena parimdnah kdryah sarvdrayavdndm 1 Evam hlnatvc * pyanup&to 
evetyanuklatrt jfiayata iti. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the demon king 

is mentioned along with that of Da^arathi Kama, one of the incarnatory forms of 

Vis^ni. But Bali’s image wns an object of veneration to the devout Vaispavas, for 
he was one of the greatest devotees of Vasudeva-Visriu. This is the reason why the 
images of the Alvars and the Nayaunmrs were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vais^ava and Saiva shrines respectively. 
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viblmjuaifoinisain dchalabdhaiigulam tadastfmi4am yaramiti 
*>., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the wholehejght 
of the image according to its tdla is a dchalabdMhgnla, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yavd. It means 
that if the image be a dasatala 011 c, then 1 /120th part of it is its 
aiujula, and if an astatala one, l/96th part of it is its aiigula 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the term siena = svamdncna is not applicable in 
the ease of iconometry; he writes: ‘ As regards the 

expression sva-manena , it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an aiigula or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 
(J.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kiskn, prajapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of manangula.* But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an aiigula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
.aiujula is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
•ahgulas, aksi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three ahgulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, ahavanlya and daksina), rama (three Rdinas : 
Dasarathi, Bhargava and Balarama), guna (three gunas: 
sattva, rajas and tamas) etc. 1 2 

1 The following is the measure:— 

24 ahgulas or manahgulas make 1 kisku 

25 ff „ „ 1 prajapatya 

26 ,, „ „ 1 dhanurgraha 

27 ,, ,, „ 1 dhanuTmus\i 

4 dhanurmus^is „ 1 danila . 

Kao correctly remarks that * the measure called danda is employed in ascertaining 
large lengths like that, for iustance, of a Btreet in a village’; Kao, op. cit., Yol. I, 
App. B., p. 2. 

2 The Vaikhdnasdgama supplies us with the following list :—1 ahgula^murli, 
indu , vihambhara, moksa , ukta ; 2 ahgulas = kala t golaka, ah ini, yugma , bmhimna , 
jcihaga, ahsi f paksa; 3 ahgulas—agni, rudr&ksi (three eyes of Rudra), guna, arna , 
kala , ifda, rama, varga , madhya; 4 ahgulas ~veda, pratis%hd t jati , kara, abjajanana 
|t faces of Brahma, born of lotus), yuga t turya t turiya; 5 -ahgulas =t>t>aya, indriya* 
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1 have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
modma of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might ha\ a been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
matrfingula was worked out for the detailed measurements; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
Jile-size ones. I here was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or lour cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 
temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. 2 The author, 


hhuta , isu, supratisthd, prtJUvi ; 6 ahgulas-karma, ahga, rasa , samaya , gdyatrt, 
kfltikd, kumaranana (six faces of Kumara or Skanda-Karttikeya), kauiiha , rtu ; 7 
ahgulas—pal ala, muni (seven rsis), dhdtu, loka , u$nik, rohinJ, dvtpa, ahga , 
ambhonidi; 8 ahgulas--loka pula (Astadikpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), 
ndga, uraga , vasu, anusttip, gana; 0 ahgulas = hfhalt, graha (navagrahas), randhra 
(navadv&ra, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), Nanda (Nava nandah, the nine 
Naiula Kings of Magadha), sutra ; 10 ahgulas-dik, pradurbhava , nd$ t pahkti; 
11 ahgulas^rudra (EkadaSa Budras), tritfup; 12 ahgulas = vitasti, mukha, tala, 
yama , arka (Surya—Aditya), rd&i, jag at !; 13 ahgulas—atijagatx ; 14 ahgulas = 
manu, Mvafi ; 15 ah.-atUakvarl, iithi ; 16 ah.-kriyd, offt, indukala; 17 fln.= 
a ft/a# ft; 18 ah.-smrti, dhjt.i ; 19 ah. -atidhjti ; 20 ah.-krti ; 21 ah.=prakfti; 
22 ah.-dkftt; 23 ah.^vikrti; 24 ah.-sarpskrli; 25 ah.=atikrti; 26 ah.^utkfii; 
27 ah,z=nak$atra (there are 27 stars or constellations —A4vinT, BharaijT, Kfitika, 
Rohitf, etc.). Bao, op. rit. f Vol. I, App. B, pp. 59-60; a few errors emended here 
have crept in Bao’s translation of this part of the VaikMnasdgama , ibid., pp. 3-4. 

1 BrhatsarphM , ch. 57, ▼. 49 : Saumyd tu hastamdtrd vasudd hastadva - 
yocchrta pratimd 1 Kscmasubhiksdya bhavet tncaturhastapramdnd yd. Here the 
use of the word pramdna is to be noted; it means height or length measurement. 

2 Brhatsamhitd, ch. 57, v. 8: Devdgdradvdrasyd^rpionasya yastjtb 
yn'rp&ah. 1 Tatpindikdprnmariam pratimd taddvigunaparm&nd || 

41—1854 B. 
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however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to tiie height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Haya&irsa PailcarBtra; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should he divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low. 1 It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image. 2 The above details generally 
apply to the dhrura-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also Iks applicable to 
calmala variety). 3 The Mutsyapnrmui distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
cha|)e]s of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/ Kith part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling, or kanistha, i.e-, the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


1 Hayaxirsa as quoted by Gopak Bliuttu : Dvdronchrdyasya yanmdna- 
maxtadha tatlu kdrayct 1 Ilhdyadcayena pratimdm tribhdgikrtvd tat punah 1 
Pindikd bhdyatah banjo ndlinlcd nacorchntu' But the Matxyapurdna (eh. 258, 
vv. ‘24-25) with the addition ot' one line to the above supplies us with the in¬ 
formation identical witli that given by the Brhntsnmhiiu; after the first line 
dvarocchrdyasya, etc., is placed— Fihagamekam- iatastyaklvn parisistantu yad 
bhavet; then follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hay a,sir so. 

2 Xdradapaftcardtra , as quoted by Gopala Bliatta : Vimbamdndd yathd 
pifhtnn kurydd devasya tacchrnu 1 Gaturasram ca tad tiddhi caturasrdyatarri tu 
vd\\ V im boceh rdyanam a m p\\ham paritaxcaiva vistrtam 1 Tadarddhcnonnatam 
7cm ryadtiai jtanianyalaksanam !| 

3 Kao refers to one of the inodes of classifying the images, viz., cala 
(movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and calacala (which 
is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed on ceremonial occasions); op. 
cit ., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 
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iniii^e measure mure than 1/LOth part of the full height of 
the shrine. 1 2 * * * 

A lew moie wools about the word til a , already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the ah gala became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhd nils<igam a informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 aiigulas and lias as its 
various synonyms such terms as ritasti, mnkha, yam a, 
orha, in s i and jay at!; ol these, however, vita si i and viukha 
are more lre<|uent in use. Thus, the Pratimdmanalakmna (3) 
says, (a unit ol) 12 aiigulas is known as a tala, vita si i or 
mulch a ’ (Dr art a sang a Ufa 1 am ca vita sirvnnikh a meva ca). The 
viukha as well as vitas! j is .12 aiigulas ; vitasli is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
Rarne as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI. \T, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsyapumna uses the word mnkha 
in the passage SvaIfiyaiiguliinanena makhani syaddriida- 
Sdiigalam, i.r.. the mnkha or the face of the image 
(equivalent to a tala) should be 12 aiigulas of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mnkha maurna kart tar yd sarrrdrayarakalpand, eh. 258, v. 
]!)). The author of the Purina then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 aiigulas , the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 hhaga (i.r., mnkha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 hhaga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 hhaga; the thighs are two 
hhagas and the patella of the knee, 4 aiigulas; the legs 
(from below 7 the knee to the top of the feet) measure two 
bhdgas in height, the feet being four aiigulas high. 1 The 

1 Mulnyaruiann. eh. 25K, w. 22-8 : Mnjug\liapanvH(l&rabhya vilaxlim 
yaradrva tu 1 Grhr vui prat tin a karya nadhikfi Aasyata budhaih |J A soda 6at tv 
prnsnduih karitaryd nadhika fatal} 1 UT \ihy$ttimik*rilstUd tu kliryii vitt&ni/sd • 
ratal) I; 

2 Maisyapuraya . eli. *258, vv. 26-29 : Pratimamuhhamanena vawbhagnn 

prakalpayet 1 Calurartgula bhavrd gfira bhtigena hrdayam putiah j! N abhi.sla.smad 

adhah karya bhdgcnaikena SobhanA 1 Nabheradhastatha medhrani bhfigenaikrna 

kalpayei 1 Dvibhagcrnlyatavurn jAnum taturahguleW Janghc dvibhage vikhy&tr 
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full height of the image as given in the Brhatsaipkita is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (eh. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 ahgulas ; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 ahgulas; then in verses If) and 17, the heights of 
the other parts of the body are given. 1 A glance at Plate VI, 
Fig. 1 will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own ahgula and it should he noted that 
the part above the kcsarckhd (hair-line) is not included 
in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, 
the word tdh is mentioned, though in the Matsyapurdna a 
brief reference is made to the dadatfila images of Rama 
(DasarathO, Bali the son of Yirooana, Vanilia and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatdla image of Varnana. 2 One should 
refer in this connection to the nttama, madhyanm and 
adhama dasatala and several other varieties of the other 
tala measurements like namrddha tala, uttama naval ala, 
satry ahgula navatdla, navatala, aslatala, saplatdla, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhdmsagaim, Kd-rand- 
gama, fiilparatna and others. The Vaikhdnasdgama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and 8iva should be made 
according to the uttamada.4ahdla H.24 ahgulas), of $ri, 
Bhfuni, TJma, and Sarasvatl, according to madhyamadasatala 
(120 ahgulas), of India and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Yasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Rsis, according to the adhama- 
da.4a tala (110 ah.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 ah.), while the lords of the Baity as, 

padatt ca raturahgulau. The sum-total of the above is just 10$ ahgulas; the 
height of the skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it- is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which according to the 
same authority is 14 ahgulas high (CaluTdda&ahgulaslndvatwiaulirasya prakirtitah). 

1 Kanthaddnddaxa hrdayam hjrdaydnndbhi ca tatpramdnena 1 Ndbki- 
madhydnmcdhrdntaram ca tattulyamevoktam !l Urti rahgulatnfinaiticaturyutd 
vimtaiistathd jahghe | Janukapicche caiurahgule ca pddau tattulyau. 

2 Ch. 259, vv, 1*2 —Datatalah smfta Rdmo BalirvairocanislathdW Vdrdho 
Narasimhatca saptaldlasbu Vdmanah. The Bfhatsarphitd also, as I have already 
•hown, refers to the 120 ahgula image of D&Sarathi Hama and Vairocani Bali, but 
does not use the word tdla. 
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\dksRs (ttgain mentioned) sind the IJrag&s (Nftgas) as well 
as the biddhas, (xandharvv&s and Caranas should be uttatna- 
navuWa (LI2 ah.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods ( dcvakalpamanujas , perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas ) should measure satryaiignla-navatala (111 ah.) 
and those ol Kaksasas, Tndras, A suras, navatiila (108 ah.); 
astahnla (90 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatdla (84 ah.) for 
Yetalas, satUlla (72 ah.) for pretas, pahcatala (00 ah.) for 
hunchbacks, catustala (48 ah.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 ah.) 
for Bhutas and Kinnaras, dvitbla (24 ah.) for Kusmaiidas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatxUa (12 ah.) for Kabandhas. 5 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brliatsamhitfi, nor Utpala’s com¬ 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi¬ 
valents. Kiiiyapa also, as quoted at some length by TJtpala, 
is silent about it ( BrhatsamhiUl, pp. 776-78). The 
Pratinwlakmnam (edited by me, C. XT. Press, 1932) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the word tala. 
But most of the other works dealing with iconometry, which 
cannot be given a very early date, not only use it but 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it prove that 
tala as a higher unit in iefinometry was a comparatively late 
introduction, the earlier mode of distinguishing the well- 
known varieties of measurements being in terms of the lower 
unit, the aitgula? T cannot help quoting the following lines 
from Ciopinath Rao for elucidating my point: “ The reader 
would be inclined to believe that the phrases dasatal-a, 

1 T. A. G. Kao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B. t p. 61. The text, further say* 
that each of <bo above tala measurements has three varieties, viz., u Llama, 
madhyama and adhatna (tesam pratyckamuttamamadhyamddhamabhedani bhavanti ), 
it being understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 angulas 
more and 4 angulas less than the middle one which is normal. 8 ri-Kumara gives 
us a very detailed account of all these different tala measurements and their sub- 
varieties 0 Silparatna , T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka -, dm-, and tri-tala 
images, it is simply mentioned, 1 Tridvyekatalcmeyandm pratim&nairi vicakfanah 1 
Angopang&dimanani pronnayet pufvaiastfaldfy ’ll The text enjoins that images of 
Gagapati (Vighneda) should he made according to the uttama-paAcatala or 
madhyama-paflcatala measurements, some details of which are also appended. 
Xiao has. fully utilised this text in his work on iconometry* (Tdla/matui, M.A.&.L, 3). 
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pancatala and elatiila mean lengths equal to ten, five and one 
tala respectively, but unfortunately this interpretation does 
not seem to agree with the actual measurements; for example, 
the total length of an image made according to the iitfamu- 
dasatdla measurement is 121 ainjulas and the M/a of this 
image measures ]3A aiu/alas ; dividing the total length by the 
length of the tala we find that there are only l) talas in it; 
again, the total length of a ratu.stdla image is IS ainjulas and 
its tala is S ainjulas and therefore there are (5 talas in this set 
of profKUtions " (Kao, Tnlainana or Iconainchy, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the aijama literature (r/. his table, 
op. cit., pp. 30-37). lie could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being 
‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.' It. is possible that 
originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature; 
over and above the smaller ainjula unit, a higher one comput¬ 
ed in terms of ainjula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pruraru, sanm and nyuna images of Varsiha- 
inihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ainjulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 

that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 

t Prat ini'll ah so tui ) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ainjula.s lengthwise measure¬ 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 

quite likely that the tala of different mesaurements was 

a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system of 
Tndia. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts, both early and late, this unit of 12 ainjulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher Unit- 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late ieonometric texts were never 
mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 
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W. S. Hadaway explains tola (he w rites ‘ ihalam mean¬ 
ing a short span ’) and ahytiht in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one ot five different sets of proportions} 
tiz., JO, 0, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.c., 
dam, naca, asta, mpia or panca talus respectively; the Leila is 
now divided into 1'2 equal parts, each part being termed an 
•iiiyula, which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
uunis lor the purpose ot more minute measurements. ]?or 
still more minute measurements, the yai-as may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice. 1 Jt is 
dear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may he observed here that II aria way 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late. South 
Indian texts but also on.the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthnjiatis. 

I have already shown that several early ieonometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 aiiyulas. But there was the Drovidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two aiiyulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 aiiyulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of Jsagnajil, who recorded 
this Drdrida maim in two verses of his chapter on Pratimd- 
1 ahmijam, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 28. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 1(5 aiiyulas (Asyain sakesanicayam sodasa 
dairyhyena NaynajitproJdam, eh. 57, v. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from ftagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(TatJid ca Nay najit—Dry a iuj u Id ketarehhaham mikharn 
sydt sodasaiiyulam ). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamadasaldla variety, as laid down in the various 
.South Indian texts like Kdrandyama, Kdmikdyama , Vai- 


1 W. 8. Hadaway, ‘ Some Hindu Siljw4S»lra*,' O.Z., 11)14, p. 37. 
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khanaadgama and Silparatna, is also 13| to 14 aiigulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13£, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it). 1 The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian monographic 
ttrt fi‘om a very early time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravida measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid down in the Pratimalaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 131 
aiigulas long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 aiigulas, the portion below the nose 
clown to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(1 aiigulas according to the Chinese translation of the text 
and 1^ according to its Sanskrit original). 2 But the 
Kriyd-samuccaya, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist ieonometrv, expressly says 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 41 
aiigulas. Reference may be made here, in passim, to the 
face-length of the Malavya type of men as referred to by 
Varahamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 13 aiigulas; the passage— pancdstau corddhvamd- 
syam —has been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way:— pafica ca astau ca pancdstau trayodasdhguldni I 
Drddhvaindsyamurdhvddhaimnendsyam civukdllaldtdntani 
ydvat trayoda&angulam bhavati. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord¬ 
ing to the above Buddhist text nearly corresponds to the same 
of an image of the uttamadaSatala type (the former measures 


Ran, Talam&na f p. 44 :— 

1. End of the front hair to the akqisutra —4 an. 4 yavas. 

2. Aksisutra to ndsikdnta (end of the nose)—4 an. 4 yavas. 

3. Ndsikdnta to civukdnta (end of the chin)—4. an. 4 yavas. 

Total 13 ait. 4 yavas—Katana and Kdmikdgamas. 

In the Vaikhdnasdgama and Silparatna each of the above sections is 
reduced by 1 yava, so that the total length of the face becomes 
13 ait. 1 yava. 

Pratimalaksanam (C. U. Press, 1932), vv. 2-3 (p; 10). 
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125 vngulas in height, thus being only 1 aiujuta in excess of 
the height of the latter), the height of a Malavya, type is only 
108 ahgulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in vogue among the 
the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know¬ 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the very early 
Egypt’Mn mode of dividing an erect human figure, over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the Gth square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 1 (1th, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus £th of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the inedius- 1 
In terms of Indian iconometrv, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses.* The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 

1 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art , p. 156. 

a P. K. Acarya is wrong when lie says that the talamana as a sculptural 
measurement denoted a system in which the length of the face including the head 
i;a stated to-be the nnit. Another statement of his, viz., 4 an image is of daiat&fa 
measure when its whole length is equal to 10 times the face including the head*, 
is also incorrect. P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture t pp. 22122. 

42-1854 B, 
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agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (cf. the Vaikhdnasa- 
gama passage— Purasasya daksinuhastamadhyamahgulerma- 
dhyamaparrani vishlram dyatam rd mdlvahgulam). The 
famous statue of the Dorvphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 
power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ' (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 3(H)-0*2). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (of which 
copies only are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant¬ 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’s Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who, 
though female in sex, is male in modelling and proportion ; 
her head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem¬ 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer propor¬ 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’s sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis¬ 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’s ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head to the lull 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’s Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies), proves the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for¬ 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modilied the square and 
heavy proportion of the Folvclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ 1 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown, in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of art anatomy 
will do 'well to remember that the more exact the measure¬ 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules therefrom ’ (p. 255). Still, it seems the Western 

1 E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 430; italics are mine. Lysippng was one 

of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making men and things, 
not as they were in nature ' (which was the mode of the earlier Greek sculptors), 
but as they appeared to h«; ‘ that is to say, he did not so much consider the 

correctness to nature of the actual material form of his work, but rather the 

effect it produced on the eye of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist. 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
ledve out the measurement of the dome of the head and 
measure the whole height of the figure in terms of the face- 
length, it will appear that the full height will approximate to 
nearly 9 times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
isilpasastras (PI. YI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 
art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human laxly. 1 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parclice. It- has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediawal India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available 
monographic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyakmmbuddhabhaxitu - 
buddhapralimalaksaiiam by name, 1. noted some measure¬ 
ments of as many as 10 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhiira, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. By w r ay of 
comparison I measured several comparatively well-preserved 
images of Brahmanical divinities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 

1 Rao says that according to the canons of European art, a well-propor¬ 
tioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the head, a female figure 
is seven and a half times that of its head. He is not quite accurate when lie 
describes the two types as a*\atala and sardhasaptat&la respectively. He further 
observes, * According to European artists the car is said to extend from a line 
drawn across the side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which 
is drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language of the Indian 
artist between the bhrunutra and the nas&pufa-sittra . Similarly, the other rules 
arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear to he divergent from those evolved 
by the European artist;' T. A. G. liao, Elements , etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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instances the appoximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 
the 9th-LOth century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the ieonometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru¬ 
ments being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
1 append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of PratinuimanalaksanaM and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of BrhaLsanihUfi. 1 A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

1 conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of 
V. A. Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian 
hieratic art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. Smith says, “There is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods.These sastras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of 
Northern or Southern India.” (I.A., Vol. XL1Y, pp. 90-1)1). 
Hadaway remarks, “ The Hindu image-maker or sculptor 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, a most 
elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, combining these with close observation and study 
of natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical 'rules 


l PralimSmonalaksanam bus been edited by F. Bose. But thia edition 
is very defective, and it seems to have been based on an indifferent copy. 1 am 
indobted to n«y friend and sometime colleague at the Calcutta University, Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi, Dr. es. Deities, for kindly allowing me to utilise a much better 
copy of this text brought by him froiu Nepal. 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system which I know of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more ‘ scientific ’ attachments of muscles and the 
articulation of bones ” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 



CHAPTER IX 
Cult Icons 


Vy an taro Devatas 

It has been shown in Chapter III of this book how the 
element of Bhahti ushered in striking changes in the religious 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele¬ 
ment had long been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders of the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pujti) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from those venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox cults originating in the 
post-Vedie period, and the appearance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deification of some of the historical, 
semi-historical and mythical personages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the primitive Indians. With the rise to import¬ 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the primitive folk gods and 
goddesses were relegated to the position of inferior or 
secondary deities described in early Jaina texts as Vyantara 
Devatas. In the changed set-up of the religious life of the 
people, most of them became accessories and attendants of 
the chosen divinities of the various sectaries, or of their 
principal aspects, while others appeared in the role of the 
opponents of the higher gods. But there can be no doubt 
that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
lay at the root of the evolution of the various cults associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism, and to a certain extent with 
the development of Buddhism and Jainism. One of the five 
recognised Brahmanical Hindu cults, viz., that of Ganapati, 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of the forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been appreciably influenced by the earlier image types 
of the various folk divinities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Vyantara 
Devatas usually in this manner: Pi fracas, Bhutas, Yaksas, 
Baksasas, lvinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddhist texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities as Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Baksasas, 
Ofandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kumbhandas, Ivabandhas, Daityas, 
Danavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganns, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are common to the various early texts of 
India. The word ‘ Deva ’ (or ‘ Devata ’) in the Buddhist 
list is of special significance in this context, for it denotes 
the original character of many of these beings of which the 
Yaksas and the Nagas form the most important and interest¬ 
ing groups. These two along with the groups of the 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas occupy also a very prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Beference may 
be made in this connection to the first three lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and iraddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects to the 
manes (Pitrgapas), mythical heroes like Bama and Bhlsma, 
the gods, the Yaksas and others. These three lines contain 
the names of most of the orders of these Vyantara Devatas : 
Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, 
Sarpas, Suparnas (Garudas), Trees (sacred ones), Jihmagas 
(a class of sacred reptiles), Ivhagas (sacred birds), Vidya¬ 
dharas, 'Taladharas (sacred acquatic animals), Aka6agamis 
(Sadhyas and Siddhas), etc. 1 


1 Deva Yakfi&statM Naga GandharvapsarMo'syralj; | Krur&h Sarpali Supar 
nfiica taravo Jihmagdh Khaga)}\ Vi(hj&dhar5 Jaladh&rv*thaivakd6agdminalj, | 
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Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yaksa 1 , 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to the order of the 
proper Vedic divinities. One ot the earliest allusions to the 
\aksas is to be found in the Atharvuveda where they are 
named as Itarajanah, ‘ other folks ’; in the Paippalada 
version of the same text, however, the word used is 
Punyajanah ‘ sacred folks In later lexicons, both the 
words Punyajana and Itarajana\ are regarded as the synonyms 
ol the word \aksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Atharvuveda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or Vaisravana as the king of the Yaksas (Yaksesa, Yaksaraja, 
\ aksendra, etc.); in the developed mythology of later times, 
he was also the guardian of the northern quarter 
(Uttaradikpati). The association of the Yaksas and their 
king Kubera with riches (lie is also called Dhanapati, 
Nidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhvakas, mainly indicative of ‘ concealment ’, may also be 
traced to this Atharvuveda passage. Reference, is made in 
it to the ‘ milking of “ concealment ” ( tirodha ) out of the 
Universe (Yiraj) by the “Rajatanabhi son” of Ka(au)bera 
The Yaksapati or Guhyakapati Vaisravana is referred to by 
Patanjali in his Mahubhasya several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. While comment¬ 
ing on Varttika 2 on Panini's Sutra VI. 3, 20 (Devatadvandve 
ca ) he appears to distinguish between two different types of 
divinities, namely, Vaidika and Laukika, and the gods men¬ 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these two 
different groups. The names of the gods included in the two 


> • Vedic. Yak$a, quick, ray of light, hut also “ ghost ”, front yakf to move 

quickly; perhaps, swift creatures, changing their abode quickly and at will : 
Rhys Davids and Stedc, Palt-English Dictionary , under Yakkha. In the Pftli 
commentaries, the word Yakkha means ‘ a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
or propitiation) is given *. Coomaraswamy thinks that the word is non-Aryan in 
its origin.. 

* A.V., VIII. 10, US: Sodakramat/ietarajaHSniiqacchaUamitaTajana upohti- 

yanta tirodha ehili. Tasyah Kubero Vaisravano vatsa asJdamapitram pair am. 
TStji Rajatanabhih Kdberako'dhoktdty tiroditiimetadhok. 

48—1864 B. 
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compounds, 3iva- Vaisravana u and Skanda-ViSdkhaUi uii- 
doubtedly fall under the Laukika (folk) group. Again, 
while commenting on Panini’s Sut-rn, V. 2, 129 (Vdtdtisara- 
bhydni kukca), lie says that Vaisravana had Pisacas (as his 
attendants— pisdcakl Vaisracanah). There can be little 
doubt that the commentator refers here to the Yaksa 
attendants of Ivubera, described here as Pi&icas. His 
commentary on Vdrtlika 2 on Sutra 111. 1, 133 ( nvultrc.au ), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of (the images of) 
Vaisravana ( utthitd dsakd Vaisraranasyeti). Lastly, while 
commenting on Sutra II. 2, 34 ( alpdetarau ), he refers to the 
temples of Dhanapati (Kubera-Vaisravana), Hama (evidently 
Balarama) and Ivesava (Krsna) where various kinds of 
musical instruments were played on in the assemblage of the 
worsh ippers (mrdaiigaSa hkha-tuna call prtha ii nail anti sam- 
sadi prasade Dhanapati-Rd nia-Kesard ndm). 

Patanjali’s evidence regarding the existence of Yaksa 
images and shrines is corroborated by early Buddhist and 
rTaina texts, copious references to which have been collected 
by Coomaraswainy in his Yaksas (Part I, pp. 17 IT.). The 
MahSbhdrata tells us that there were far-famed shrines of 
Yaksinls at Munjavata and Rajagrhn where daily ( naityaka) 
rituals were performed (III. 83, 23 and HI. 84, 85). The 
Arjnipurana , while referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town, enjoins that those of 
Yaksa and Guha (Karttikcya) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (satimye Yaksa-Guhasya ca ; Oh. 39, 
verse 12). It is a fact, however, that monographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao has 
collected several texts descriptive of such monographic types 
as Yasus, Nagas (Nagadevn), Sadhyas, Asuras, Apsarasas, 
Pisficas, Vetalas, etc., from various sources, but no mention 
of the Yaksa type is made by him (op. cit., Vol. II, Appendix 
B, Pratimfilaksanani, pp. 271-73). So, ITemadri’s charac¬ 
terisation of it on the basis of the Mayasamgraha is of great 
interest: ‘ the Yaksas should be made pot-bellied, two-armed, 
holding nidhis in their hands, and (be shown) fierce (due to) 
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drunkenness; (their lord) X aisravana should hold a club in 
Lis hand . But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the chief of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly I^ing ill the fad that he was regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the- Eight Quarters (Astadikpiilas). Some 
of the important: Vedio gods like Tndra, Agui, Yarn, Varuna 
and others were his companions in this set-up, and thus he 
could command sufficient- iconographio notice along with 
them. A carolul study of such texts characterising his 
images brings out several important traits; these are: he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
((jadfi) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
(so ilk ha and jiadnui) personified or not, is sometimes terrific 
in appearance, has either a man (tiara, no ordinary or mortal 
man, but some mythical anthropomorphic type) or a lamb 
for bis mount, is pot-bellied and long-armed. But the fairly 
long description of Dhanada given in the Vimudharrnoltam 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 53, Vv. 1-71 contains some interesting addi¬ 
tional iconographio traits, the most important of them being 
his northerner's dress and armour (apicyaveta, kanaet), his 
four hands (the right ones, carrying a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a pot), his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Rddhi (Prosperity personified) seated on his left lap. 
There can be little doubt that many of these features are 
based on an monographic type derived from the Kubera 
(sometimes described as Pahcika) and HaritI compositions of 
the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 2 It may also be noted here 
incidentally that the Kubera figures of the early arid late 
mediaeval periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
Vaisnava or Saiva shrines as a Dikpfila retain the pot-bellied 
feature and hold either a bag or sack (evidently -of treasure), 

Caturvargacintamnni, Yol. II, A ratnkhanda, Ft. I. p. 138; Tundihi 

dvibhujdh karyy<d Tiidhihasfnh madotka^h \ Gndi VaiJravanah .Hemadri 

mentions in this connection the nameR of such luksas as Siddharlhn, Manibhadra, 
SiimanS, Nandana, Kanduti, Pancaka. Sartkha, Madman, Padma, Ramaka and 
others, and their king is described as Phanadhipa (Isubera-VaiSravaija). 

* The different iconographio texts collectively noticed above are in T. A. G. 
JRao, op, cit ,, Vol. II, App., pp. 283-65. Kubera-Haritl reliefs from Gandhara 
have been studied by Foncher in his lecture on the Tutelary Pair in Gaul and 
India published in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art , pp. 140-46, PI. XVm, 
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or is shown squeezing the neck of a mongoose vomiting 
jewels; they are generally seated on lotus in ardhaparyahka, 
the dangling leg resting upon either tw'o jars (indicating the 
nidhis, $ankha and padnta) or eight jars, one of which is 
upturned, representing the axtanidhis : padiua, mahapadma , 
trnkara, kacchapn, mukunda, ntla, nnnda and saiikha (accord¬ 
ing to the Minkandcyapurfina list). 

In comparing theory with the actual practice of the 
ancient Indian monographers, we should bear in mind that 
though Yaksa types of the Maurya-Sunga jn'riod are knowm, 
there is no corresponding monographic texts of that period. 
It has been suggested on several occasions in this book that 
in most cases the actual iconic types of very, early times 
were at the root of these texts, and this can be well demon¬ 
strated in this connection. A glance at the Yaksa image 
from Parkham (Mathura Museum), Patna Yaksas (Indian 
Museum) and Manibhadra Yaksa (Gwalior Museum) show's 
how the tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas was incor¬ 
porated in a much later text utilised by Hemadri. In most 
of these images, the bead and hands are either gone or 
grievously damaged, thus making recognition of many other 
features difficult and sometimes impossible. The Parkham 
Yaksa shows the Indian dress w'itli long waist- and 
chest-bands, necklace, and broad breast-chain {(fraiveyaka- 
harabhari) and ear-ornaments; its hands are gone, and thus 
we do not know what (if any) objects were placed in them. 
The Patna Yaksas are slightly differently dressed, but there 
cannot be any doubt about the Indian character of their 
dresses. Manibhadra (PI. XIII, Fig. 3) w'ears thinner waist- 
and chest-bands and appears to have a sacred thread worn in 
the upavitl fashion ; a round pot-like object, it may be a purse 
or encased treasure ( nidhi ), hangs from his left hand, while 
his right hand (broken) seems to have held a yak-tail, the 
latter object being apparently one of the attributes of the 
Patna Yaksas. 1 The original pedestals, wherever they are 

For a detailed discussion about the Patna, Parkham and Pawaya sculp¬ 
tures, cf. R. P. Chanda’s article on ‘ Four Ancient Yaksa Statues * in J.D.L 
Vol. IV (1921), pp. 47-84, 
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preserved, are all very high, and this fact explains Patafijali’s 
observation about Vaisravana’s * raised pedestal ’ (utthita 
Ctsahfi Vuisraranasija) noted above. All these images, as also 
seveial other extant images of more or less similar types, 
were cult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal inscription oi the Manibhadra image clearly proves 
it), and were set up in different shrines. .Hut shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images that were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Vaksas were prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
ol many oi the higher cult deities like Yisim and Siva with 
particular trees (referred to in Brahmanical religions texts 
as xt ha I a crl.sati) should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made in Chapter VI of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
tree (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
image) to leave it: and reside elsewhere ( Brhatsanihita , Ch. 57, 
v. 11). Some early archaeological evidence in support of 
this trait of the primitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate VllI, figure 5 of this book contains a line drawing 
of an Amaravati sculpture in which a human face is shown 
on a tree-trupk : there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the spirit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp¬ 
ture (PI. XJII, Fig. 2) finally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper part of a big-eyed Yaksa beneath some 
sort of a structure with the top portion of a tree and prob¬ 
ably a heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the 
background. The inscription in Brfthml script of the 2nd 
or 1st century B.C. gives out the identity of the Yaksa as 
Candramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
Vakula (the tree in the relief may stand for this species 
botanically known as Mimusops Elengi). 1 It is unfortunate 


1 The inscription was read by R. I’. Chanda as Yagocada miigovuka niveti. 
But there is no doubt about its correct form read by Sivaramamurti, which is 
Yakhc cadomukho vaku(la)nivasi meaning ‘ the Yakija Candramukha, the dweller 
of the Vakula (tree)’. Sivaramamurti remarks, ‘ The presence of a tree and a 
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that the figure of Candramukha Yaksa, the dweller of the 
Vakiila tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
nn nut skit ra mudrd, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are, their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been labelled bv the 
artists of Bharhut as Virudako Yakho, Kupiro Yakho, 
Ajakalako Yakho, Gimgeya Yakho, SucTlomo Yakho and 
Supavaso Yakho. Of them Yirudaka and Kubera Yaksas 
are the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any 
major or minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities by means of 
different mounts (rdhanas) or pedestals shown under them. 
Yirudaka Yakha (Yirudhakn Yaksa), Kupiro (Kubera- 
Vaisravana), Gahgeya (Gamgito in the Pali texts), Suclloma 
(the ‘ needle-haired ’), Supavasa (Supravasa)—all have their 
hands in the namastern mudra and are dressed in a similar 
manner, but they have different mounts beneath them. 
Thus, Kubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellied 
Yaksa sitting on his haunches (PI. XIII, Fig. 1), Yirudhaka, 
on a high rocky ground (trees are shown on either face of the 
pedestal), Gamgito’s right leg is placed on the top of a tree, 
while his left one is firmly placed on the back of a tusker, 
Suclloma stands erect on the coping stone ( usnisa) of a rail¬ 
ing ( vedite ), and Supravasa stands with right knee slightly 
bent on a caparisoned tusker trotting to right. Ajakalaka, 
whose hands are shown in different poses (his right hand 
holds a half-blossomed lotus-flower, his left hand being in 
the lcatihast-a pose) stands in a graceful pose on the back of a 
composite animal, unfortunately very much broken, with 


Caitya beside the Yaksa (named Candraumkha) should explain the word vaku , 
for Yaksas often lived in trees. The tree should then no doubt be a vakula tree 
(Mimusops Elcngi ), the seulptor having missed the letter la Amaravati Sculp¬ 
tures, p. 82 
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the tail of a makara (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat 
resembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger 

The unnamed figure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any 
order of the Yyantara Devatas. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword), li. P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (demon) Yipraeitti who is described in the 
Saijiyuktu Nihtiya as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagger. Barua would identify it as Mihira, the 
Iranian Sun God, on account of its northern dress ( udicya - 
t'csa, the main characteristic of the North Indian Surya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for ‘ the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end ' (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, though his description of it 
is correct. It. seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
representing the ‘ diadem the unmistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Tndian dress as well as 
the grape-bunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may he an idealised representation of some Indo-Greek 
king, probably Menander, who had close connection, politi¬ 
cal and cultural, with Indian interior (PI. XIII, Fig. 4). 8 

Several unnamed figures which may represent Yaksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifying inscriptions by their 
side being lost, their exact identity cannot be ascertained; 
many such figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
leave little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono¬ 
graphy of the primitive deities long before, the monographic 
details of the higher cult gods and goddesses were systema¬ 
tised,—some on the lines of these earlier folk deities. When, 

* For elaborate comments on these Bhorut reliefs and their reproductions, 
set! B. M. Barua, Bharut, Vol. II, pp- 67 ff-> and \ol, III, Blates LV-LIX. 

* For fuller details in support of my suggestion, ef. my article ' A Bharhut 
Railing Sculpture ' in Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the Indian History 
Congress (1947), pp. 65-8. 
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however, this was done, the latter had been much absorbed 
in the principal divinities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier monographic traits were forgotten 
and not canonised. We meet their counterparts in the 
various gate-keepers (dvarapalas) of the shrines of a Siva or 
a Yisnu, and in similar other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The M aha him rata (III. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the Yaksas as ‘ treasure-hiders 
with the Yagas, the former being described as the ‘ gate¬ 
keepers of the Naga-Tirtlia at Kuruksetra, viz., Arantuka 
and Tarantuka on one side and Mucakruka on the other; 
these are Yaksa gate-keepers, as well as places bounding the 
holy land V But Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, did not 
lose his separate entity even in much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer¬ 
ence may be made here to one such icon of the god belonging 
to the late Gupta period, now in the collection of' the Mathura 
Museum. Two-armed bejewelled Kubera, slightly pot¬ 
bellied, is shown seated in the anlhaparyahlm pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, 
perhaps symbolising the sunk ha- and padma-nidhis) on one 
of which his right leg is placed; he holds a cup in his right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (PI. XIV, Fig. 2). 
The iconography has no doubt developed to a great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
obliterated. 

The next group of folk gods and goddesses retained till 
much later times their monographic entity to a greater 
degree, though here also elaborate developments took place. 
The Nagas and the Naginis had far more individualistic 
monographic traits from the earliest times, and the wide pre¬ 
valence of the ‘ snake-cult ’ in India also explains their 
retention. Before the question of the iconographic types is 
discussed it is necessary to say a few words about the cult 


1 E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149, 
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itself. The practice of adoration of the serpent is very 
primitive in India and it has also some Yedic association 
(most probably the result of the culture contact of the Aryans 
with the previous settlers of India). The Egvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ‘ serpent of the Deep ’, representing the bene¬ 
ficent aspect of Ahi Vrtra, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emphasised more or less figuratively. But many passages 
in the later Vedas, like the Yajus and the Atharca, especially 
in the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera¬ 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men¬ 
tioned by name in the Alharraceda in different contexts,* 
and they are associated in some passages with the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Punyajanas (Yaksas) and the Manes (VIII, 8, 15 : 
Gandha riapsa rasah sarpandemnpunyajamnpitrrn). Five 
among them, TirascirajT, Prdaku, Svajo, KalmasagrTvo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (raksifa) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and upper quarters. Nay, even 
in one of these Atharrarrda passages (VIII. 10, 29) we find 
probably the first mention of the epic Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of' Yisaln (Taksako VaiMleyo). Dhrtarastra, 
the son of Iravant (.Dhrtarastra Airdrato) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis¬ 
tence of the serpents, from Viraj (the Universe); Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes the name of a Niigaraja in later Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a Mahdbharata passage (IV. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion between the two meanings of the word naga (‘ a 
snake ’ and ‘ an elephant ’) seems to be present in another 
statement in the same passage that Airavnna (in southern 
reseension, Airavata) is the best among elephants. The 
Great Epic also mentions one Manimat, a Naga, and the 

1 A . V.< 1TI. 26 k 27; V. 13, 5-6; VII. 56, 1: X. 4, 13. Some of the 
names are Tira&cirSjl, Asita, Svaja, Babbro, Frdflkn, "KaAkaparvan, Kair&ta, 
PjMjija, Upatpjya, Tairaftta, Apodaka, Svitra, etc. These names are not common 
in the epic and Purftpic texts, though in the name of Babhruvahana, the son of 
Arjnna and the Nftga princess, we may find the survival of the Vedic Babhro. 

44—1854 B. 
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name perhaps contains an allusion to the common belief 
persistent through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoods. 1 The epic and Puranic tales about the Nagas 
being the sons of lvadru and many other myths associated 
with them leave little doubt about the lact that popular 
imagination was greatly excited about them. Their names 
were many, and as in the case of the Yaksas and the laksinis, 
the Nagas and the Kagiuls were some of the most common 
among the folk divinities. The Grhyamtra account of the 
‘ Sarpabali ', the performance of which.annual rite was pro¬ 
longed for no less a period than the four months of the rains, 
served * the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off 
the snakes The custom of worshipping the Astanagas 
(Vasuki, Taksaka, Scsa, Atlanta and others) and the snake 
goddess Manasa during the rains and especially in the Naga- 
pancaml day (usually falling in the month of Sravana), even 
now current in Bengal, seems to be the popular counterpart 
of the Sarpabali of the (1 rhtjusnl ms. The early Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do not fail to supply us many 
interesting facts about the wide prevalence of the popular 
cult in India. Vogel has rightly drawn our attention to the' 
passage in the Culhmtyyu (V. f>) ‘ in which four tribes of 
serpent-kings ( iihirnja-kuUlui) are mentioned ’. The names 
of the kings are Yirupakkha, Krapatha (ft I a pat-rat, Cliabya- 
pulta and Kaohagotamaka ; of these the first two are well 
known in Buddhist literature. 2 The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Niiga chiefs like Muca(i)linda, 
KaJiya, Apalala and others who came to pay' respects to the 
Buddha on different occasions. There are many early reliefs 
hailing from different places of India where these, themes are 
illustrated. Reference should be made in this connection 
to the epic and Puranic account of Krsna’s encounter 
with Naga K .Iliya of the Mathura region, and his victory over 
and severe chastisement of the serpent chief, the inner signi- 

1 Tlif licliof ia very ol«l; Yar&himiihira says, "The snakes of the lineage 
of Takgaka 4im1 Vasuki. ami lh« snakes roaming at will {ham ay ah) have bright 
blue-tinged pearls in their hoods ” (Bfhatsafyhitu , LXXXI, 25). 

2 J. 1\ H. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore , p, 10. 
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ficance of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Naga cult by the newer and more generally accepted 
lvrsna cult of the Mathura region (c/. supra, p. 112). A 
candidate for admission to the Buddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a Naga or not (Griinwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 41). Jt may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primarily an 
adherent of the Naga cult or not. 

Before I describe some of the early and late monographic 
types of the Nagas and the Nag in Is as represented in Indian 
art, I shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediaeval 
period, which describe the Naga or NaginI types. This is 
necessary to show in what manner the nature of the latter 
was determined by tin* former. Hemadri quotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Maijumiptjraha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), where the 
peculiarities of the figures of Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadina, Saiikhapnla and Kulika Nagas are described. 
In the last, part of the extract arc given the following common 
traits of the monographic type : ‘ the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold 
rosary of beads (alsasiltra) in their hands and are endowed 
with curling tails ; their wives and children bear either one 
or three hoods V The VismidJiar mot turn (Bk. Ill, Ch. 65, 
verses *2-8) describes Ananla Naga as ‘ four-armed, endowed 
with many hoods with the beautiful earth goddess standing 
on the central hood ; in the right hands of the god are to be 
placed a lotus and a pestle, while his left hands should hold 
a ploughshare and a conch-shell Mention here of the 
‘ sea of liquor * palm tree*’ and other features in associa¬ 
tion with the divine Naga leaves little doubt that Ananta in 
this context is no other than an incarnation of the Lord 
Visnu, and is closely associated from the monographic point 
of view with Snmkarsana or Balarama. The 17th century 
text of fUlpamtna. characterises the iconography of the 

* Hem&dri, r.p. rit., p. I3?>. The last three lines of the text read : 
Dvijthvn bdhavah aapta phanfimanteam'invitah | Altaaaftlrailharali auric kuntjikH- 
fHiccliatarpyutal ]) Ekabhoydstribhcyt ta hydnjjnyasittUdayahW 
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Nagas in two couplets: these verses lay down that ‘ the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form; they have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, five, 
seven or nine ; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) hands V 

Two of the earliest figures of the Nagarfijas are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of Elapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Naga chief’s 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate XIV, Fig. 1, 
depicts first the five-hooded Naga raja iu his natural form in 
his element (water) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood ( cf . the Vismidharnwttarn description of Ananta); 
then in the right corner he is shown advancing towards the 
left with his hands in the natnasMra mndnl accompanied 
by his queen and daughter, and lastly in the left corner he 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Yajrasana 
beneath it. In the second appearance of Elapatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughter are shown, 
and they are all human with the snake-hoods behind their 
heads, the two ladies having only one hood each (cf. the 
Mayasamcjraha description of the Naginls). Finally, we 
sec the all-human Nagaraja making his obeisance to the 
master, his five snake-hoods being shown sideways on his 
head by the artist in order that the spectator may have a full 
view of them. Cakravaka Nagaraja on another Bharhut 
railing is shown standing with his hands in the namnskara 
mudm on a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
heavy turban and the usual five snake-hoods: here also the 
figure is all human except the hood attachment behind the 
head. These as well as similar other figures in the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, Gandhara and Amaravati are 
to be understood as representing the Nagas assuming somc- 

1 Silparatna (as quoted by T. A. G. Kao, op. off., Vol. n, Appendix B. 
p. 274): N&garuim vahsyate rtipam ndbherurdhvam narakrtih | SarpBkdramadho - 
bhdgarp martake bhogamantfalamW Ekarn phanatrayaifi vtipi paflca t)B sapta r9 
| DvijihvMe pidhdtavy&h khadgaranmkatairyuUth^ ‘ 
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times the almost complete human' form in the presence of 
the Buddha, just as the Yuksas (the names of some of them 
are probably indicative of their original beast form,— cf. the 
name ttuclloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
ol their ungainly physical features before the Master. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Christian era, are 
real cult objects, inasmuch as they were enshrined by their 
votaries. A Sanskrit inscription (in the Lucknow Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, by the name of Dadhikarna, 
whose shrine was probably near the Buddhist Vihara 
founded by Huvishka in the year 47 (Kanishka Era). The 
Naga image from Chargaon (a village, 5 miles due south of 
Mathura) is a typical cult object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are ‘ part of a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture ’. The dual nature of Nagadcva 
is fully given expression to by the artist ‘ by portraying a 
human being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent V 
The type in a modified form was similar to Baladeva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitive folk cult. 

Most of the Naga and the NaginT figures of the Gupta 
and later periods are shown in the role of accessories to the 
higher cult gods, especially Yisnu. Their hybrid mono¬ 
graphic type is retained; but when the figures of Adi, Sesa 
or Ananta Naga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Yisnu seated or lying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge polycephalous snakes with many 
coils. Sesa Naga or his consort in the Varaha reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper part l>eing human and lower, serpentine. But 

* J. P. H. Vogel, op. nit., p. 42, PI. V(a) and (b). Vogel emphasises the 
spirited attitude of t-lie standing Naga with his raised right arm (loft broken, pro- 
Ubly the hand hold ft cup). The inscription engraved on the baek of the 
imago shows that it was orginally set up at a tank during Huvishka’s time 
(year 40 of the Kanishka Era). The Kukargam NSga image also reproduced by 
Vogel (op. n7., PI. VI b) has the upper part much better preserved; the cup in the 
left hand and the raised right hand are in tact (is the right hand in the abhayn . 
pose?). The Nftga .appears to wear ft* oonawS/d. 
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shown singly, the Naga appears as a human, being with 
snake-hoods attacked behind his head. This motif is illus¬ 
trated by the very beautiful .Naga image from lvhitching in 
the district of Muyurbhanj (Orissa) reproduced here (PI. XIV, 
Fig. 3). The two-armed .Naga stands in a charming pose 
( (Iribluiinja ) holding a long thick garland in his two hands, 
wearing many ornaments, and having a graceful canopy of 
seven hoods. But the exquisite XaginI figure from the same 
place is part woman and part serpent, her lower half coiling 
round a column; she has three hoods in accordance with the 
monographic texts, and holds a yak-tail (cauri) and a pitcher 
in her right and left hands respectively (PI. XX, Fig. 1). It 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period with two hieratic figures of 
Naginis from Central and Eastern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Madhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the NagiuT, an eight- 
armed female seated in la Utah sc pa on a double-pel ailed lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (PI. XX, Fig. f). The goddess is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in number, this being a departure from the textual injunction) 
and a large number of hands distinguish her from ordinary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity definitely the 
artist engraves the label —.<in Xaini (Sri Niiginl) in mediaeval 
BrfihmT characters. She may illustrate the Jaina version 
of the snake goddess, her Brahmanieal counterpart being 
Manasa. The latter is represented by the other relief hailing 
from Birblmm in West Bengal. The seven-hooded and 
two-armed goddess is seated in the same pose on a double- 
potalled lotus placed over a jar from which two snakes are 
coming out; she wears various ornaments among which is 
shown a xarpa-hveabandha (breast-band made of smikes) and 
holds a hooded snake in her left band, the object in her right 
band being indistinct; Jaratkaru and Astika, her husband 
and son respectively according to the epic and Puranic 
tradition, are seated on either side of her. Both the sculp¬ 
tures stand for the snake goddess conceived in different ways, 
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and their divine character is emphasised by the number of 
hoods and ol the hands in the case of the former. 

The Clandharvas and ivinnaras are two other classes of 
mythical beings of a semi-divine character, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art of ancient 
and mediaeval India. One of the earliest references to the 
former is to bo found in the same section of the Alhurvavcda 
(VIJI. JO) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Magas have been cited above. The (landharvas are men¬ 
tioned in this context- with the Apsarasas (‘ the maidens of 
the waters ’), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruei and Suryavareas in this connection. In post-Vedie 
literature their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably described 
as the king of the (landharvas in the Mnlulbhdrata and the 
Jidnmyana. The (landharvas are believed to be tlur deni¬ 
zens of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
associated with their name, (landharva naijaras, are 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find Patanjali referring to it while commenting 
on a. Vurttil.a of Panini’s Sutra, Striyfmi (IV. 3). 1 But it 
lias not prevented in any way the formation of concrete con¬ 
cepts about their physical forms in the minds of the Indians 
from early times. 'They are described in some comparatively 
late monographic texts such as Mdnasnra, Mayasmnyraha 
(as quoted by Henmdri in his C a fit re a ryac i n to rna n i, Vrata- 
khanda, Part I, p. 130), etc. Mdnasara in its section on 
Ynksa-Vidyadharfulilaksanam describes the Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras together, but the verses arc corrupt. The descrip¬ 
tion given here seems to characterise both as having animal¬ 
like legs (really lower part of the body), the upper part being 
human in form with a face like that of Garuda; their arms 
are endowed with wings, (they wear) lotus crown and (have) 
colour of the shade of a flower; they are also associated with 


> • HaMbhn*tja, Kielliorn's Edition. Vol. IX, p. 196; Yatha Gandliarva- 
nagardni dfirato dfiyanla upati[lya cn ndpalabhyante . 
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sweet songs and musical instruments. 1 In Chapter VII of 
this book a distinction has been made between these two 
monographic types, and KinnarTs have been equated with 
horse-faced (AsvamukhI) Yaksinls. But the Manasara does 
not seem to distinguish between the two. The Mayasam- 
yraha does not at all refer to the hybrid form of the 
Gandharvas (Kinnaias are not described here), but gives a 
general idea about them in this way : ‘ The Gandharva, 
handsome in appearance, should be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-ornaments, holding 
a club, and engaged in playing on a lyre V 

The monographic types of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art from a very early period, conform partially to 
the description given in the Mfnuisam. Some of the garland- 
bearers (mahldlulrls), shown hovering in the air round such 
symbolic representations of the Buddha as a stupa, etc., in 
the early Buddhist monuments of Central India (Bharhut, 
Sanchi), are very often shown with bird-like lower parts, with 
wings attached to their arms, with a human head and torso, 
and adorned with crowns, ear-rings and other ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent here, but it should be 
noted that their hands are shown holding garlands in these 
reliefs. Gandharvas, both male and female, however, arc 
painted in the Ajanta frescoes with similar hybrid forms, 
but arc shown playing on the rind with their hands. This 
is also the w r ay in which they are represented in early and 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 
central figures of different cult-icons, Visnu, Siva and others. 
To heighten the emotional effect of such representations, 
they are often shown in pairs on the prabhfirali of the cult 
image, the male playing on a musical instrument and the 

1 CiVarinarulhanaisca GundharvamHi kathyalr- J 
Caranam pasuxamnnam mrdhrahayam tu narabhamV 
Vadanani Gawdabhavam bahuhau(ca) pah say uhlan 1 
Mahutam hamalaynhtam puxpaxacckayarri varnam\\ 

Parilah karunavhiam Kinnaraxya tu xvarupam | 

These lines appear lo be equally applicable to the Gandharvas and the 
Kinnaras; M&naxara (Acharya), Ch. 58, p. 370. 

2 Varado bhakbalohan&tn hirlfl hundali gadX\ 

Kdryaxsurfipi Gandharva vlndvadyarataxtathdW —as quoted by Hemftdri 
op. cit. % Vratakhagga, Pfc. I f p. 139. 
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female dancing to its tunc. A Gandlmrva or Kinnara couple 
from Deogarli (Lalitpur sub-division, Jhansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(PI. XVI, Pig. 1), is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifully designed arc of a medallion; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird ; they have ‘ goggle eyes ’, 
like those of a Gariida as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Grunwedel’s remark about the Gandharva- 
Ivinnara type, which he considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here: ‘ These secondary deities may have 

been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 

of Tndia.’ It is based on the representation of a 

Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharhut railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jatalca; the 
couple are ‘ so represented as to be seen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(parna : leaf and feather) V The Apsarasas did not appear 
to have had any peculiar monographic trait of their own, 
inasmuch as they are usually shown in the forms of exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful damsels from the early period onwards. The 
Bharhut relief depicting the jov and merriment among the 
gods after Mara's defeat contains the dancing figures of the 
four Apsarasas described by the artist as : (1) Mi^rakesT, 

(2) Alambusa, (3) Subhndra and (4) PadmavatT (rf. PI. II, 
Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful danseuse and 
very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of later times. The river goddess. Gangs and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple doors of the 
Gupta and the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
traced to these proto-types, though they are not depicted in 
the dancing pose. Their gracefully standing figures as 

f Gritnwedel, Buddhist Art , p. 48, fig. 22. Though he has no doubt about 
the Indian character ot the type, he thinks that the wings arc of West Asian 
form, and the siren type of these secondary deifies was a result of the admixture 
of primitive Indian and ‘ antique ’ forms. 

45-1854 B. 
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architectural decorations (ef. the Besnagar Gahga) are after¬ 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (ef. the 
Isvaripur Gahga) or exceedingly beautiful women of a volup¬ 
tuous type ( cf. the figure of Gahga in the Bajshahi Museum; 
PI. XVII, Pig. 3). The Besnagar Gahga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the back of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed (? the cidgala pose as described in the 
Visnudharmottara ); her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on the left corner is striking 
u blow to the snout of the animal (this may be Bhagiratha 
goading it to move swiftly (PI. XV, Fig. 4). 

Before an account of the 4 Dcvatas ’, the YaksinTs and 
the iconographic types based on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
apjjcar to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Ganapatyas, one of the 
live recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
iconographic texts are considered at some length. It has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult of 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. R. G. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that as there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions and as the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimalaksanam of the Brhatsarrihitd seems to 
be an interpolation, this elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
came to be regularly worshipped after the late Gupta age. 
He, however, traces the beginnings of this worship to the 
veneration paid by many Indians to such * imps and evil 
spirits ’ as Sala, Katamkata, TJsmita, Kusm&ndarajaputra, 
Devayajana and others mentioned in the Mdnava GrhyasUtra 
and the YajHavalkya Smrti. 1 They are collectively described 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems , 
pp. 148-50. He doubtft whether all the six sub-aects of the Gagapatyas as described 
by Anant&nandagiri in bin SamkaradigvijayalwvyQ actually existed at the time of 
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in these texts as well as in the Mahabhurata as Viniiyakas 
who t'eie prone to possess men and women, make tliem 
f ailures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
needs; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris¬ 
tics of Cl anapat i-Vi nays ka as the ‘ King of obstacles ’ 
(\ igbnaiaja), the ‘ destroyer of obstacles ’ (Vigkna-vinasana) 
and the ‘ bestower of success ’ (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ‘ imps and evil 
spirits ’, the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
Grhyasulras ( cf . supra, p. 73, f. n.),. In the Yajnamlkya 
smrti (I. *271 If.) one Vinayaka came to be described for the 
first time as the son of Arnbika, and this was the beginning 
of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 
to be fouud in later literature. T. A. G. Kao has collected 
a good many stories about this topic from several Puranas 
and Agamas, in which the god is variously described as the 
son of ParvatT alone, as the son of Siva and Parvati, and 
even having an independent origin. 1 This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, of much 
earlier origin. It should lie noted, however, that Ganapati's 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition; but in much later Puranas like the Brahma - 
vaivartta Ganesa is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Kfsna. The literal meaning of Ganapati is ' the 
leader of the Ganas ’ who have almost invariably been asso¬ 
ciated with Siva (the association of Rudra, the Vedic 
counterpart of Siva, with Marutganas should be noted in this 
connection). Siva is sometimes described in the Maha - 
bKdrata as Ganesvara, and this may also explain his ideo¬ 
logical association with Ganapati. 8 The elephant-head of 

Saipkar&cSrya. But reliefs deputing Use elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
undoubtedly go back to the early Gupta age, if not still earlier. 

* Element*, etc., Vol. T, pp. 35-45, 

* GanefSvara is also one of the names of Vi ? nn among the one thousand 
names of the god (Vhpjnsabasranama) given in Ch. 140 of the AnvuSisanaparva in 
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the latter may be explained by referring to the animal faces 
of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the Great Epic. 
These Parisadas (Ganas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, owl, parrot, 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, etc. (vv. 7(5 If.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumara (c. 6th century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Ganas with faces of various animals and 
birds on its walls. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may he sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
Yaksas and the Magas. Coomaraswamy pointed out long ago 
that Ganesa was undoubtedly a Yaksa-typc, and an elephant- 
headed Yaksa is to he found in an Amaravati coping. 1 The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas is prominent in 
Ganesa and he possesses the head of a Naga in the sense of 
an elephant (Naga meant a snake as well as an elephant). 
The current idea about the association of this god of jieculiar 
iconographic traits with wisdom seems to have been due to 
the confusion made between his name and that of the Vedic 
sage god Brbaspati or Brahmanaspati who is invoked also as 
Ganapati (Gum mini tea Gunapatim hammuhe). That this 
confusion w’as comparatively late in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about Ganesa’s 
having served as the amanuensis of Vyasa when the latter 
was engaged in the task of composing the Mahdbhdrata. 
The veneration specially paid to him by traders and business¬ 
men of Hindu India even in modern times can be traced to 
the early mediaeval period. The Ghatiyala (Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan Union) pillar contains four images of Ganapati 
facing four quarters as its capital piece, and the inscription 
engraved on it (V.S. 918-861 A.D.) informs us that it was 
erected by Kakkuka for the success of the business enterprise 


the Mahdhhiirata. But there can be little doubt that some appellations of flm 
•re also incl uded in the stotra. 

1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaknan^ Pt. 1, p, 7. 
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of the local traders through, the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated by the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. The appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and other places. In India itself the sect of the Ganapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions sometime before 
the time of Anantanandagiri, the biographer of Samkara- 
carya. Those belonging to the subsects were the exclusive 
worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Malia, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Navanlta and I’nmatta- 
Ucchista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never became 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but 
‘ his worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions ’ 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 

A careful and comparative study of the monographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesa leaves 
little doubt that the earliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed with two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (parasn) and a radish 
(milhika); the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Rao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only 
exception being that from the Brhatxamhitu chapter (57) on 
Pratimalaksana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, but there is little doubt that 
it describes the earliest variety of his image in this manner : 

' The lord of the Pramathas (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and shotftd have one tooth ’ ( PramathMhipn qajamukhah 
pralambajatharah kutharadhan sydt \ Ekariwno bibhran- 
mfilakahandam ...... ). This is no doubt the description 

of a two-armed image; there is no mention here, it is true, 
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of u pot of sweet-meat, but tbe ‘ radish ’ or the bulbous root 
( mulakakanda ) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elephant. The peculiar trait of ‘ one tooth ’ (ekavisdna) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Rao (Vol. I, p. 5J ; Rao does not mention the name of 
the Purana where it occurs). The couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakosa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god ( Vinayaka-Vighnamja- 
Dra inti turn-G a mdhijMh | A pyc kadan la-H era m ba-Lambadara- 
Gajdnamh). The other texts like .1 insumadbheddgama , 
UttaraMmiMgama, Supra bhedayanut, Visnudharmottara, 
Rupamandana , etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four among 
the following: ‘ own tooth ’ ( sradanta ), wood-apple 
(kapittha ), sweet-meat (modaka), elephant-goad (ahkuxa ), 
noose (pasa), snake (myu), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later texts, a mouse is very often described as his mount, 
and his consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharatl (another 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning), Sri (LaksmI), 
Vighnesvari, Buddhi and Kubuddhi. Other characteristic 
traits which can be gathered from these texts are : his three 
eyes, his slightly bent (dbhaiuja) or straight (samabhanga) 
pose when standing ( stfwnaka ), tiger-skin garment (ryughra- 
cartnambaradhara) , sacred thread made of a serpent (vyalaya- 
jrlopaciti). Many are the monographic varieties of the god 
described in the different texts under such names as Blja- 
Ganapati, Bala-Ganapati, Taruna-Ganapati, Vlra-Vighnesa, 
Sakti-Ganesa, Laksini-Ganesa, Maha-Gane^a, Haridra- 
Ganesa, Unmatta-Vinayaka, Nrtya-Ganapati, Ucchista- 
Ganapati, Heramba-Ganapati, etc. Names of the cult 
pictures of some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect 
can be recognised in this list, and some forms of the god like 
Sakti- or Unmatta-Ucchista-Ganapati seem to be associated 
with the left-handed (Vamacara-Tilntric) variety of his 
worship. Only a few of the aforesaid forms are actually 
met with in the Gupta and post-Gupta mediaeval art, and 
they are thus of great interest in this connection. 
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A. K. Ooomaraswainy has drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati (2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum ( Yaksas , Part I, p. 42, PI. 28, 1). This 
suggests Ganesa, though the monographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati 
from Mathura (A. Getty, Ganefot, PI. 2, Fig. a) and *the 
terracotta plaque from the Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop¬ 
ment has taken place; but almost full hieratic form has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (c- Oth century A.]).). The first of these 
sculptures shows the nude elephant-headed and pot-bellied 
god standing erect, and the way he is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to the Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure is shown in the attitude of a flying Gana 
with his trunk touching a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand ; his front right hand is in the tarjarii pose, 
the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2). But the Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised seat with a chain of bells 
worn in the upavlti fashion and having bell-armlets, bell- 
bracelets and bell-anklets. The figure is two-arraed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 
be seen. 1 A relief showing Gane&i with his consort seated 
on his left lap was also found at the same place ; it looks like a 
caricature of the early Uma-Mahesvara reliefs (Getty, op. cit., 
PI. 3, Fig. a). Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
cave at Udayagiri (Blnlsa, Madhya Bharat). The two-armed 
god is sitting on a raised seat in the nrddhaparyanka pose, 
holding a cup containing sweetmeat (modaha-bhanda) in 
his left hand, to which his trunk (now broken) was applied; 
the god seems to be ithyphallie (PI. XY, Fig. 1). In both 
these hieratic sculptures, the mouse is conspicuous by its 

» It. I). Bsnerjee, M.A.S.I., No. 16, PI. XV, (a) & ( b). 
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absence. Seated images of Ganapati of the early and late 
mediaeval periods have been found all over India, and it is 
no wonder that Indonesian sculptures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian prototypes should also lie found. 
The four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail¬ 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-petalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosary in his back right hand, the other three hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk being broken. The figure is carved 
with a great deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
of the garments, though not lavish, are. yet very tastefully 
displayed (PI. XV, Fig. 3). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to be found at Khitching (Mayurbhanj 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period. The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent pose (fibhaiuja) having bell-necklets 
and a few other ornaments gracefully arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosary and his own t-usk in the 
right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-part 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is applied) and an indis¬ 
tinct object in his left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread ( tijfdayajnopanil ). The well-arranged jot/1 with a 
miniature lnrttiinnkha in the centre on the top of the 
elephant-head, the rows of chain ornaments enclosing the 
protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 
details demonstrate in a remarkable manner how such an 
apparently grotesque iconic type could be converted into an 
elegant piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a corner 
•of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the oblique eyes, again, 
seems to endow the elephant-face of the deity with uncanny 
intelligence; the creeping mouse can be recognised in the 
extreme right corner of the lotus pedestal (Frontispiece). 1 
Another well-carved image of the god belonging to the same 


1 The Cham style standing Ganesu from Mison, now in the Touraine 
Museum, of the 7th*8tli century A.D., depicts him in a different way. He appears 
there in the role of a well-fed house-holder or a businessman. Ttene Groimset 
remarks that the sculpture ‘ is directly inspired hy Fallava India of the Tamil 
period Civilisations of the East, Vol. TI, India, pp. 880-91, Fig. 162. 
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locality of Orissa depicts kirn dancing with vigour on a 
double-petalled lotus. This time the god is eight-armed 
(some of the hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the danda- or yaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary ( aksasutra) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a pot of ladduhas (a kind of sweet¬ 
meat) one of which is being lifted up by his trunk ; the sacred 
thread made up of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tail of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. The artist has been eminently success¬ 
ful in emphasising the whirling motion by the pose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends ( atibhahga ) in the body 
and the disposition of the number of arms (Pi. XV, Fig. 2). 
A comparison of this type of Nrlya-Ganapati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former. 1 2 If we 
compare these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and 
developed renderings of such varieties as Sakti- or Laksml- 
Ganesa, Unmatta-Fcchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the process by which the hybrid 
iconographic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much-embellished Jater hieratic forms. 3 

A brief account of the worship of Ivarttikeya and his 
image-type will not be out of place here, for there is a close 
mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 


1 The llcugul Nrtyu-Guuapfitis almost invariably depict him dancing 
beneath a hanging branch of mangoes in the top centre o.' the prabhdvali . and its 
symbolism has been explained by the present writer in the Dacca History of Bengal , 
Vol. I, p. 448. 

2 Elements, etc., Vol. I f Vis. XI-XIV and the corresponding desor ptions. 
In the Vnmattft-TJcchi^ta Ganapati type the god and his consort are shown in a 
very intimate posture as detailed in the Vttarakamikagama extract quoted by Rao. 
The five-faced ten-armed figures of He rumba Gnnnpati seated on a lion (one 
such figure found at Itumpal near Dacca has been described by Bhattasali in his 
Catalogue , pp. 346-47, PI. LVIh) mostly follow the description such a type 
given in such late works ns Silwaralna. ttupamanjana. Sdradatilaka Tantra , etc. 
The Rampal image of Heramba-Ganapati has six miniature figures of Gane£a on 
the- top section of its prabhavat T: these tiny figures evidently stand for the cult 
icons of the six subdivisions of the Gaijapatya sect noted above. 

46—1854 B. 
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the Puranic texts. But there can be no doubt tliat the 
former, though no separate cult developed around him, 
entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati. Patanjali’s reference to the images of 
Skanda and Yisakha who, in another context, are regarded 
by the great grammarian as folk divinities (laukika devatus), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of this book 
fp. 85). In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanva or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahascna, Gulin, etc., were regard¬ 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of the myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity bv the name of Skanda-Karttikeva. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the very confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god, 
and, as in the case of Ganapati, his parentage has been 
differently accounted for in different contexts. His associa¬ 
tion with the hybrid-shaped and animal-headed Ganas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to him as a favour by Siva, 
in many texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of his followers and those of Kubcra, and 
lastly, a clear parallelism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyakas (cf. one of his names : Gulin, and the Agnipurdna 
injunction quoted above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i.e., 
Kubern, and Gulin, should be made in the northern sectors 
of the towns) leave little doubt about the folk-element greatly 
underlying his composition. His association with war was 
also fairly old, and this is explained by his being adopted as 
their spiritual as well as temporal ruler by the Yaudheyas, an 
ancient Indian military tribe living on their weapons 
(dyudhafirl ksatriyas). 1 Iu the BhagavadgUfi (Oh. 10) the 
Lord is made to say that he is Skanda among the warriors 
(se mnjna >n a hunt Skandah). Tn debating the parentage of 


1 For this as well as many other points connected with this god, cf. 
Ch. TV, pp. 140-46 of this book. 
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Karttikeya, the Great Epic refers to one tradition that identi¬ 
fies him with Sanatkumara, the eldest born of Brahman 
(XII. 37, 1‘2). This tradition can he traced to the Chandogya 
Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumara, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the 
same as Skanda- ( B hag a ra n-Sn na tku md rastn m Skanda ityd- 
caksale). This epic tradition about Skanda’s identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god, traceable to the Chandogya 
was at the root of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, viz., that of the * instructor god ’ well-known in 
south India. 1 Here also a parallelism between him and his 
brother Ganapnti is to lx; marked. Skanda was also the god 
par excellence of thieves and robbers ns is substantiated by 
the evidence of one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mrcehakalika by Siidraka. Many of these aspects, however, 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as * goat-headed ’, 
Ohagavaktra, when he is called Naigauievn), appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god Rudra-Sivn. Skanda-Karttikeya’s association 
with Surya has already been commented on in the third 
chapter of this book in course of the study of the Lala Bhagat 
column (pp. 105-00). 

Skanda-Karttikeya’s worship was well in vogue in 
Northern India at a fairly early period, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of Svfuni Mahasena, also described 
as Brnhmanya-deva, is to be. found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415-16 A.D.). 
The much-mutilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 
time of Skandaguptn contains a reference to the shrine of 
Bhadraryya and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 

in that connection (Bhadrayyaya bhati grham . 

Skanda-p ra dhana i rh h u r i MdtrbhUca).* Skanda is here 

1 One variety of the image of Karttikeya or Subrahamajjya there is known 
by the name of Deiika-Subrahmaijya, in which form he is said to have taught 
pranava or I he Vcd'c lore to bis father Siva. One of the earliest, reliefs depicting 
the theme is to be found at EMora: cf. llao, op . cil., Vol. JI f p. 350, pi. CV (the 
elaborate relief is carved in the Hamesvara cave shrine there). 

a Fleet, CJJ., Vol. 111,-p. 49. 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and \'Irabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the 
Sapta-Matrkas. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, .and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this 
deity. > In Orissa, specially Bhuvanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Karttikeya with Parvatl and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of so many Parsvadevatas of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, though his mythological association with 
Siva was never minimised, many separate shrines were 
erected in his honour by the Cholas and others, some of 
v’hich are still standing. 1 Karttikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is still being worshipped there with great devo¬ 
tion. In Bengal clay images ( ksanika ) of Karttikeya are 
worshipped only once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day (Samkmnti) in the 
month of Karttika (October-Noveinber). 

One of tlie earliest monographic texts describing Skanda 
is the verse in Chapter 57 of the BrhatsamhiM (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter TV (supra, p. 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock (barhiketu), he holds a soldi (a sort 
of spear) and is boyish in appearance; evidently this type of 
his image is two-armed. The Vmiudharmottara text des¬ 
cribes this god as Kumara ‘ who is six-faced ( Sanmnlfha ), 
adorned with three- or five-lock arrangement of the hair 
(Mkhandaka), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock; his two right hands should hold a cock (knkkuta) 
and a bell ( ghanta), and a * victory flag ’ (r aijayantl patakd) 
and a kind of spear or javelin (4akti) should be placed in his 
left hands The author further informs us that the three 
other forms of this god, known as Skanda, Vi&ikha and 


1 Ik’fercnre may V>? made to shrines at Tinipparankunram, Tim* 

vorriyiir, eto 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount. 1 * 3 The Puranic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous iconographic texts mostly 
from the south, which have been collected by Bao in the 
section on Pratimalakwanani under Subrahmanya-murti- 
bhedfih (op. tit.., Yol. 11, App. B, pp. 205-28), leave little 
doubt about the popularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The AmSumad- 
hhedagama (canto 49) distinguishes as many as four varieties 
of Sanmukhn, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed.® The 
other south Indian texts like UtUirakfnuikagaina, Supra- 
bhedrlgama, Kumaratantra, Pvrrakdramgama, Srltattranidhi, 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as Saktidhara, .Tnanasakti-Subrahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrabmanya, Senapati, Clajavahana, Tarakari, SenanI, 
Brahmasasta, Vallikalyanasundara, Balasvami, Ivraufica- 
bhetta, and a host of others. Tt may be observed here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Bao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures illustrating them almost 
invariably bail from the south. 

The earliest iconographic types of the god have been 
determined in the fourth chapter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Northern India. His characteristic emblems 

1 Hook ITI, (Mi. 7.1, Vv. 3 0. In the 7th verse we are told that ‘ four- 
souled eternal god Vfisudeva manifested himself as Kumara (also four-formrd) for 

leading the divine army * (Caturatmfi hi h h a go van- V as udc. r a h sauatanah ! Praduj' 
Uinta Kumarastv dcvasrnaninisaya). 

3 Kno has not understood the sense of Ihr line Dvibhujam va cattirhastam 
f adbhujani bhanuliastakam . The variants of the next two lines, rejected by him 
and given in the foot-note,, constitute their correct reading, and they contain the 
names of the objects held by the 0 right and fi left hands (one right hand is 
extended! : Sakthn bf/nam ca khadgam ca cakrarn prSsatp pramritam 1 Sabyc 
vamc tu picchaip ca kbc[akayn kukku^am tathU 1* Dhanurdanijarp halam caiva 
bhannhastdntite sibilant. These attributes fairly represent those held by a many, 
armed K&rttikeya : spear, arrow, sword, wheel, dart, peacock-tail, shield, cock, 
bow, staff and ploughshare. Of these, the characteristic emblems of the god are 
a spear and a cock. Bhami is a synonym of Xditya, and the number of the 
Xdityas is 12, so the word bhanuhastakatn means 1 twelve-armed \ 
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sakti, kukkuta and sikhi seem to have been associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actually placed in his hands and the peacock was not shown 
as his mount. In the coins of Kumaragupta I, we find the 
god riding a peacock, and a red sandstone relief of the Gupta 
period lately in the collection of the Bharat Knla Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu University there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated astride on the back of his mount which with its tail 
outspread pecks at the fruit (probably uultuluhya) at his 
right hand; the god holds a spear (Aakti) in his left hand and 
the outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhavall. 
The sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
well (PI. XVI, Fig. 2). But many reliefs of the mediaeval 
jieriod (8th-llth centuries A.I).) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side. The tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally belonged to a Puri temple 
most probably Saiva, for the relief is undoubtedly of a 
Parsvadevata ; but it later found its way to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (PI. XVIT, Fig. 1) is a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India. The 
two-armed god stands in a slightly bent graceful pose 
(dvibhaiuja) , his left hand pi act'd on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards bv the female attendant on the god’s 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear; his 
mount, the peacock, with its head turned hack strides to 
left. The god wears a number of ornaments tastefully dis¬ 
played, and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
Aikhandaka or the kdkapakm mode of hair-dressing. Though 
the figure shows slightly stiff and stereotyped features of the 
mediaeval sculptures, yet it possesses an innate beauty of its 
own. 1 If we compare this sculpture with the many south- 

1 This sculpture was published by Krainriseh in lior article on * Kalinga 
Temples ’ in J.LS.O.A., Vol. IT (19,34), pp. 42 ff., PI. XIX, Fig. 2. She observes, 
As far as images are concerned at this stage, satiric prescriptions and dark 
chlorite-stone make them sleek. Differentiation of plastic details and minutiae of 

jewellery and apparel.hem in a display of correctness. Still, in the figure 

of the peacock, the potency of the mass to some extent comes into its own * (p. 56). 
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Indian bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. II, 
Pis. CXXI-CXX1X), we cannot but be struck with the 
hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The Aihole figure of Tarakari 
Subrahmanya (PI. CXXYTNa), the Ellora Subrahmanya 
(PI. CXXIY), the T i ru ppa rank un ram Devasena-Kalyana- 
sundaraniurti (PI. OXXIX) and the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Mahavalll and Devasena 
(PI. ('XXII) contain evidence of the south-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and it is attended on either side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Naigameya (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
the god himself), the other on his left seems to bear the head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas. The Devasena Kalyanasundara-miirti represent¬ 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Kalyfinasundara (known also as 
Vaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc.) mfirtis of Siva, as some of the 
Nrtya-Ganapatis are inferior copies of some varieties of 
Nrtyamurtis of the great god. Devasena occupies the place 
of Parvatl, Indra replaces Yisnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess MinaksT as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Tndian consort of Karttikeya was 
VallT or Mahavalll who is sometimes shown keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasena, in 
some stone reliefs and bronze sculptures; such images can 
also be called YallT-Kalyanasundaramurti. 

It will not be possible here to discuss the monographic 
types of the other categories of the Vyantara-devatas, such 
as the Vi dyad haras, Sadhyas, Siddhas, Asuras, etc., for with 
the exception of one or two groups among them, the rest 
have got very little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic groups among them is that of the Vidyadharas, and 
their characteristic traits have already been described by me 
in Chapter VII of this .book. The Kabandkas and 
Kumbhiindas are also iconographieally interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray chimera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Danu (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god par excellence. 
According to the Rd may ana. story (111. 69, 27 IT.), Indra 
smote him with his thunderbolt for insolence, and the 
demon's head and thighs were forced into his body which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in his belly 
(Kabandha udare muhluih). In the art of Amaravati and 
Gandhara, the Kabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs are also present. 
The Kumbhiindas denote a class of demons or impish 
attendants of Rudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(ktimbha-mushka ). Such figures are often found among 
the Mathura sculptures. One of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will be studied in a subsequent chapter; they 
have clear mythological and ideological association with 
Vi turn and Surya. 

A few words are necessary here to delineate the mono¬ 
graphic types of Devatas and YaksinTs which seem to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the 
most popular Hindu goddesses, SrI-LaksmI and Pusti- 
SarasvatT. Many terracotta figurines of the Maurya and 
Suriga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand for the YaksinT type. One such beautiful terracotta 
originally found at Tamluk (Midnapore, Bengal) and now 
in the South Kensington Museum (London), depicts a 
YaksinI overloaded with ornaments; the ornamental use of 
some miniature weapons on her coiffure and of some tiny 
human figures on her thighs should be noted (PI. XX, Fig. 3). 
The Bharhut artists are in this respect also of great help to 
us in the matter of identifying the different types of Devatas 
and Yaksinis. The descriptive labels by the side of the indi¬ 
vidual reliefs name as many as five different kinds of such 
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beings : the YaksinTs are. Oaindii (Candra) and Sudasana 
(SudanSana) and the Devatas are Oulakokii (Kijudrakoka), 
Mahiikoka and Sirima (SrimatT). It should be observed in 
tins connection that th('re are many more female figures on 
the Bharhut railing, which may fall under one or other of 
these categories, hut on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying labels we cannot distinguish all of them pro¬ 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracefully on a horse-faced makara, 
her right hand holding the branch of a tree, the trunk of 
which is entwined by her left band. Sudarsana also stands 
on a makara (Hnruu describes it as having wings, and the 
lace of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
raised right hand shows the tarjanl mndra, the left hand 
being in the katihasia pose. Ksudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encircles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. Maha- 
kokiii is also in a similar standing pose, hut she has no mount 
beneath her. We may refer here to only a few of the unin¬ 
scribed reliefs of the ‘Devatas’ in the Bharlmt railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madliynmakoka. 
She is also shown in an attitude similar to the other two 
Koka goddesses, but she stands gracefully on a well- 
caparisoned horse. The other relief shows a heavily jewelled 
standing figure of a goddess, her feet vesting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed leaf-clad male figure (evidently stand¬ 
ing for a Yaksa); her upraised right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barua as the combined saiikha-padma — 
‘ a jewel in the form of a lotus-hud and conch-shell, provided 
with a stalk-like handle ’. Barua tentatively identifies her 
as a YaksinI of Alakfinmnda, the capital of Kubera ; she may 
either stand for his queen or daughter. This suggestion 
may he correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 
identified, symbolises two of the treasures (nidhis) associated 
with Kubera. The close association of LaksmT and Kubera 
with the treasures has already been pointed out by me 
in Chapters III and V of this -hook, and it will he presently 
shown how several types of the goddess SrT-LaksmT used 

47—1.864 B, 
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to be represented in the early Buddhist art of Central 
India.' 

SrI-LaksmI and Pusti-Sarasvatl are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the Indians of all religious 
creeds. They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the people of India and special homage is paid to them on 
different tithis (lunar days) and pure atm (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than the latter whose clay image is worshipped in 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the Srl-Pnncaml 
day falling usually in the bright fortnight of Jamiary- 
February, every year. The principal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Srl-Laksmi is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful prosperity and abundance. 
The idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Visnu, Siva and others had, 
she came to be regarded in the epic and Puranic period as the 
Sakti of Vasudeva Visnu. A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected with her origin and evo¬ 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Vedic period onwards. In the earliest literature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other Sanihitfta, there is no mention 
of the goddess as such. "Words like srl, no doubt occur 
there, but they are used in a general way ; for example, the 
passage sriyasc hum bhamibhih sam miiniskire (R. V 
1. 87, (>) means ‘(the Maruts) wish to sprinkle rainwater 
with shining rays of the sun ’. It must be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in the early SanihiUi texts, we find the names of 
other goddesses, more or less of an abstract character, which 
are reminiscent of the goddess 8rI-LaksmI of later texts. 
The name Purandhi (regarded bv many as the Vedic form of 
Avestan Parendi) occurs about nine times in the Rgrcdn in 

1 For the figures of the Dcvatas anil the Yaksi^Ts, c/. B. M. Barua, 
Barhtd , Bk. II, pp. 70-74; Bk. HI. Pis. XXITT (19), BIX (68), LXJIT (72, 73), 
WtfV (74, 75), LXV (76, 78). 
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the seu.se ol' the goddess of plenty; Baku (probably from tlie 
root rd to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. SinivalT, another very interesting 
goddess (she is called Visnu’s wife in the Abhurouvcda, VIII. 
40, 0) is also mentioned twice in the Rtjveda. In Atharvu- 
veda, II. 8:2, 0 and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-lingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family ( vispatnl ), and is invoked for granting oilspring; in 
X. 184, she and Sarasvatl are asked to bear progeny. In 
the later Yedie texts, however, link a and Sinivall are con¬ 
nected with different phases of the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of the full moon night ( purnimd ), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night {ainfirasya). After 
a careful comparison of SrI-LaksmI with these Vedic god¬ 
desses, it cannot be dearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Brahmana texts we find mention of the con¬ 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story is narrated 
there about her origin. The Satapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajfipati got tired in creating beings, and Sri came forth 
from him while he was in this condition (this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-Athene out of the aching 
head of Zeus as described in Greek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her; but Prajapati dissuaded them from 
this as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Vanina, Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, 
Sarasvatl and Tvastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
wealth, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajapati’s advice, she after offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had every thing restored to her ’ (XI. 4, 
1 ff.). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Taittinya Upanisad (I. 4) 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and many 
more such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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Sn-mkta, evidently a late supplement ( khila) of the litgoeda, 
characterises in its lifteen verses most of the distinctive fea- 
tures which she came to possess in her developed form; it 
is in the first of these verses that we find her being named 
Laksun and described as ‘ a golden coloured antelope decorat¬ 
ed with garlands of silver and gold ’ {Hiranyavarmm 
huriniiit tmcarnarujata-srujam | C and rain hiranmayiin 

Lahsnuin jdtaccdo manulcaha). The epic literature further 
develops the concept of SrT-LaksmT, and refers to her various 
traits in diilerent contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, also much stressed in the Puranas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and'demons along with 
such other things as the I'ccaisravas horse, wine, nectar, 
etc., and she fell to the share of the great god Visnu. But 
her close association with Kubera is also emphasised in some 
passages of the Mahfibhdrala ; in II. 10, 19, she is described 
as attending in the company of Nalakubera (sometimes 
described as Kubera*s son) the court of Kubera, and in 
III. 108, ■), the \aksesa is described as “united with Laksiul ”. 
In some later epic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological union of the goddess ol pros¬ 
perity with the god of riches is easily understandable. 
AlaksmT, her inauspicious opposite, also finds place in the 
epic, and in the 94th chapter of the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata we are told that LaksmI came to the gods, and 
AlaksmT to the Asuras, and the Asuras pervaded by AlaksmT 
and struck by Kali (the evil age) were destroyed. The 
Buddhist texts also contain numerous references to the 
goddess fin-LaksmT, in many of which she is described as 
(I ('nilii nid rib a anil associated with the northern and southern 
quarters.' The auspicious dream dreamt by Tribal it, the 
mother of MahavTra, on the night she conceived the great- 
dina in her womb, was about this goddess ‘ wearing a garland 
of dinfiras (gold coins) on her breast and being bathed by 
two elephants 


1 Barua and Sinhu, liarhut Inscriptions, p. 74. 
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iconographic texts containing the descriptions of the 
goddess SrI-LaksmT, as collected by T. A. G. Kao, refer to 
her two-, four- and rarely many-armed varieties. But the 
two-armed variety is more common, and the attributes 
placed in her hands arc usually two or four (if her image 
is four-armed) of the following : a lotus flower, a wood- 
apple ( srlphala , the fruit of the bilva tree, Agela Marmelos, 
L), conch-shell, a pot of nectar ( amrlaghata ) a citron 
(, inatuluiiya ), a shield (khetaka), a club ( kaumodald , the 
name of the dub peculiar to Visnu), etc. The Viivaliarniu- 
sastra describes the goddess Malm-Laksmi localised at 
Kollapura (Kolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her left. The (’andikalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Dcvl-mahatmya of the Mfirkandeyapuranu describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen arms, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow, thunderbolt, 
lotus, bow, small pitcher ( kunijika ), staff, spear, sword, 
shield (carma), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But this form of the goddess really illustrates one 
o the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 
divine power. 1 Nearly all the texts expatiating on the 
iconography of sSri-Laksml describe her as well-dressed, 
decked with various ornaments, having such physical traits 
as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks. These features are indicative of radiant and 
healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female 
body, - and one comparatively late text names such a type 
as N ya <j rod ha-pa ri man dala . 2 It may be observed in this 
connection that the figures of the Yaksinis and Devatas of 

1 T. A. Cl. Knn, op. oil., Vol. 1, p. 337. Mahalaksnu will be further 
discussed in Chapter XI of thin book. 

2 liar avail as quoted in Mu 1 $tibdakalpadruma. The verse reads— Stanau 
imkathinau yasyd niUtmbc ca vi salat a j Madhyc hslna bhaved ya sa nyagrodha • 
parimandald . This is evidently the female counterpart of the ideally beautiful male 
| \ pe known as Nyayrodhapariman(jala which is described in much earlier texts. 
The ideal male type had among other features, very long arms ( dj&nulambabahu) 
and wide chest (i vyutfhorasha ). 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits. 
Some texts refer to the bathing of the goddess by the 
elephants; thus, the V is nu dha r motto ru says that a pair of 
elephants should be made behind her head upturning (tiie 
contents) of two jars (III. 82, 7 ; Ararjita-yhalam karyaiii 
tutprsthe kunjorodrayam). The text further informs us that 
the two elephants are to be known as the two nidhis, Saiikha 
and padma (Hastidniyavi vijdnihl so it kh a paduulvubhau 
nidlii ; III. 82, 10). 

The representation of Srl-Laksmi in Indian art from the* 
earliest known times onwards has followed several modes. 
The Bharlnit artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Xyayrodhoporiniondalo type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirima devata. The goddess stands in the 
samapadosthanoka pose with her left hand hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip ( kofiliosto ), while her 
right hand holds a flower (PI. XY11I, Fig. 1). There is a 
great deal of iconographic affinity between her and the 
Devatas (Culakoka and others) described above, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shown in Hanchi, Bodh (Jaya, etc., depict her 
almost in an identical pose, though she is shown sometimes 
standing in a lotus wood ( podmu-vanu ), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (podmukoro), etc. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Bcsnagar along with the Banyan capital has been 
identified by me as representing the goddess firl-Laksml. 1 
A female figure seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus flower carved on a section of a fragmentary coping 
stone from Amaravati (beginning of the 2nd century A.D.) 
can be identified as 8rl; lotus designs are all around the 
goddess, and the mythical Mokoro in front of her gazes at 
her with its wide open eyes (PI. VIII, Fig. 0). The 
other characteristically developed iconographic type of the 

1 J.I.S.O.A., 1941, pp. 141*46. In my article on * Pad mini Vidyft * there, 

1 have <|iiot.ivl relevant texts from the Mnrknntjcyapurana , which support inv 
suggestion. It should be noted that concrete, evidence of the existence of the 
Paficaratra or Bhagavata cult has been found at Besnagar, and drl-LaksmT is 
intimately associated with it. 
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goddess so frequently represented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh (laya, Anmravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a Jotus usually coming 
out of a pot ( bhudm-tjhaia ), holding a lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus dowers and spreading lotus 
leaves, and being bathed by two elephants. This ancient 
tyj»e and its variants, ‘ always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure ’ by the artists, came to stay, and it is still 
very i>opuJar among the Indians. 1 2 Til many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Orissa, this motif often described 
as (laja-Laksmi, was carved in the centre of the architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have 
been the cult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temples were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she was elaborately depicted. One such elaborate compo¬ 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailasa temple at 
El lorn, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique interest in this beautifully carved 
gigantic relief is the presence of two Nagas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess; they, like the two Naga chiefs, Nanda 
and I'pananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
Great Miracle of Sravasti, arc supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated. 3 Another beautiful figure 
of (laja-Laksmi of the mediaeval period is to be found at 
Khitehing (Mayurbhanj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 
inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
lalitaksepa on a risvapadma ; there are the usual elephants 
bathing her with upturned jars ; her right hand placed on 
the right knee is shown in the rarada pose, the left hand 

1 Fouclicr recognised in these* motifs in the early Buddhist monuments 
the figure of Maya, the mother of the Buddha in the Nativity scene; hut as it 
lias already been shown (supra, pp. 310-11), Coomarnswamy’s interpretation is 
more acceptable. 

2 For the mythology about the. SravastT Miracle and its illustrations in 
the Buddhist art of different periods, cf. Four her. The Rcginnhujs of Buddhist Art , 

pp. 147-84, Pis. XTX-XXVIT1 (PI. XXI, Fig. 2, is from Chiua and PI. XXII is 
from Boro-Budur, Java). 
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holding a full-blossomed lotus (PJ. XVIII. Fig- 2). It will 
be of interest here to take note of two stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones hail from Kaveripakkam (North Arcot District, 
Madras), and the tiny bronze figure was unearthed from the 
village of Enadi (Arantangi Taluq, Tanjore District, Madras). 
The first of the two stone figures and the tiny bronze 
(PI. X1.X, Pigs. 1 & 3) are really symbol-cum-image of the 
goddess Sri; for the outline of the auspicious symbol des¬ 
cribed as trie atm (for my remarks on it and its illustration, 
see ttnpra, p. PH), and PI. II, Pigs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognised in them. In the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
saiikha- and padma-nidhift can be faintly recognised ; in both 
clumnarlm is shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs,' and the head and the torso 
are clearly fitted in the general outline of the srivatsa. If 
avc compare them with the third figure (PI. XIX, Fig. 2) 
wo can at once see how the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-Laksnri with hands holding 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two n-idhia). She is 
seated in puryaiilamna (so called ‘ European fashion ’) on 
a raised lotus, is endowed with kucabandha (breast-band), 
met,'hata (jewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, with 
the usual elephants on either top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam sculptures and the Tanjore bronze to he dated 
in the early mediaeval period demonstrate in a very interest¬ 
ing manner how close was the relation between the anieonie 
symbol and the icon itself, and how, in this case at least, 
the latter was supposed to evolve from the other. 1 

The Vedic aspect of SarasvatT, the goddess of learning 
and music, has already been briefly noticed by me while dis¬ 
cussing the evolution of the concept of firl-Laksml and her 
worship. The topic has been, fully dealt with bv N. T\. 


1 Sivaramanuirti was the first scholar to note the importance of these 
interesting sculptures in a short article, ‘ Guiltless LaksmX and her symbols * pub¬ 
lished long ago in J.V.P.1T.8 1011. J mn indebted to him Tor the photographs 
of these objects, 
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Bhattasali in his book, and I need only refer my readers to 
it. 1 The river Sarasvatl, on the banks of which "Vedic lore 
and learning developed, seems to have played some part in 
the development of her concept, but there is no doubt that 
here also as in the case of her companion goddess, folk ele¬ 
ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected with Brahma (both as his daughter and 
his Sakti) and at other times with Visnu as Pusti, one of his 
8aktis. Like Sri-Laksmi she also was held in high venera¬ 
tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 
her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as the head 
of the Sruta-devatas and the Yidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology she was given many names, the chief among 
which was Yilgdevl or the goddess of speech, who in the 
10th mandala of the Rgveda was assigned a unique position 
as the very embodiment of Sakti or the energic. principle. 
As an independent goddess, when she is not shown as an 
accessory to Brahma or Visnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as Vimudharmottara , Anisnmadbhedugama, 
Pur vahl ra mg a ma, liupamandana, etc., as four-armed, 
white-coloured, dressed in white garments and decked with 
many ornaments, holding in her four hands any four of the 
following objects : manuscript (puxtalia), white lotus ( punda - 
rllia), rosary, musical instrument (chid), water-vessel 
(kamaudalu), etc. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
musical instrument was one of the oldest emblems associated 
with her, though a manuscript was not also late in making 
its appearance. 

The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
Bharhut can be presumed to be an early prototype of the 
goddess. It is no doubt much mutilated, but enough still 
remains to give one an idea about its nature. The goddess 
stands in a graceful pose on what seems to be a lotus pedestal 
(this undoubtedly emphasises her divine nature) playing on 

l Iconotjraphfi of Buddhist and Brahma nical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 181-90. Here he discusses also flu* P uranic aspect oC the goddess 
and rightly emphasises the confused character of the hgends associated with her 
in tho Purfinae. 

48—1854 B. 
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a harp with her two hands; the tastefully displayed orna¬ 
ments on her body, the grateful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a character not easily met with in such 
reliefs (PI. XVJ.J, Fig. 2). Banin rightly finds in it ‘ .an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity SarasvatT (op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 75). The descriptive label usually found in such 
reliefs at Bharhut is unfortunately wanting here. A sculp¬ 
ture much later in point of date (c. JOtli century A.D.) 
hailing from Ivhitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length 
figure of a seven-hooded XaginT playing on an Indian rlna ; 
she is beautifully decorated with ornaments and is wearing a 
karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods behind her head rfnd the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with monographic affinity to 
SarasvatT (PI. XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess SarasvatT with a manuscript as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kankali Tila, Mathura. She ‘ is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular pedestal, 
holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand, 
which was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drapery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar—the attendant on the right 
has his hands clasped in adoration.’ The pedestal bears a 
six-line inscription in the BrahmT script of the Kushan 
period; it records the installation of the image of SarasvatT, 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryya-Dova in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith). 1 The sculpture thus can be dated in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D. (either 132 or 122 A.T).), and 

1 V. A. Smith, The Jaina Stupa and Other Antiquities of Mathura , 
pp. 66-7, PI. XCIX. The head with the halo as well as the upper part of the 
raised right hand, is lost; but other details of the inscription seem to prove that 
the figure represents the Jaina version of the goddess. The sculpture was found 
in Kafikali Tila, Mathura, in 1809, 4 near the first or eastern temple in the mound, 
which seems to have belonged to the 8vofambara sect \ 
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be regarded as one of tlie earliest representations of .Sarasvatl, 
though most probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one oi the attendants may symbolise the recep¬ 
tacle of knowledge ( jfianabhanda) of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Khitching figures the 
folk element remains supreme; but even in this developed 
hieratic form from Mathura the primitive folk character is 
clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
( nyay rod ha pa rima n da la ), the sitting posture and the arrange¬ 
ment of the drapery. It will he of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
iconographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess seated erect in the virasana 
pose is from the Brhadisvara Temple, Tanjore; her right 
hand is broken, her left hand holding a manuscript is placed 
on her left thigh ; el/awn-bearing attendants are on her either 
side. She wears a tall mnhuta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a tree over the canopy; flying 
Vidyadharas are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niches (PI. XX, Fig. 5). The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jfifnia as the Bodhi-tree in the Yajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates. The whole composition is en¬ 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the latter; the sculp¬ 
ture is of the early Chola period. Another beautiful figure 
of Sarasvatl, now.in the collection of Dacca Museum (3B ia), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in lalitdksepa on a 
double-petalled lotus, playing on a inna with her two front 
hands and holding a rosary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan ( hamsa , the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The kirttimnkha in the centre of the 
tapering top of the prabharaU, the flying VidySdharas, the 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chanri- 
bearers on her either side, the paftcaratha pedestal, the figure 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme right corner, 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of Sarasvatl. The sculpture was 
found in the village of YajrayoginT, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with the original home of Atisa 
Dipankara who went to Tibet from the Vikramasilfi. monas¬ 
tery in 1040 A.T). 1 

It will be of interest in- the concluding section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India.- 
Some of them or their modern counterparts are still venerat¬ 
ed by many Hindus, especially those with primitive cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly in times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic story of Javasandha,.the Magadhan king, one of the 
enemies of Yasudeva Krsna and the IMndava brothers, is 
well known, but the character of the ogress .larii who was 
responsible for bringing back the discarded halves of the new¬ 
born babe (the word Jara-sandha literally means ‘ united by 
Jara ’) to life may not be so. Six' describes herself to 
Brliadratha, the father of Jara sand ha, as ‘ the RaksasT Jara 
with power to assume different forms (hdintirupinl) who is 
worshipped not only in the royal household itself, but also 
venerated by the people in general; her name is GrhadevI 
(‘ the goddess of the household ’) and her youthful figure 
surrounded by her children is painted on the palace walls; 
whoever draws her figure in this manner on the walls of his 
house, is blessed with plenty, he who does not do so is cursed 
with scarcity ’ (Mahabhdrata, II. 18, l-fi). This summary 
account reminds one of the YaksinI Haritl of the Buddhist 
texts, myths connected with whom and similar types of 
secondary divinities being recorded in the Vinayapitaka of 
the Sarvastiviida school, the Mahiivastn , the Samyuktaratna - 
sutra of the Chinese Sfdrapitaka, etc. The story of the 
ogress as preserved in the first of these texts (mainly pre¬ 
served in its Chinese translation) has clear affinities with the 
epic account of Jara. In it YaksinI Hu-anh-si meaning 

' N. IC. BbattawUi, op. cit pp. 188-00, pi LXTTL 
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' Joy ’ (‘ perhaps based on such Sanskrit name as Kandii or 
K and ini —Watters) was the tutelary deity of the people of 
Magadha. On account of an unholy^ wish expressed by her 
in one oi her previous births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Rajagrha of their children and feed¬ 
ing herself and her 500 sons on them. The local people gave 
her the name of Harltl (literally, ‘ one who steals ’) and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress. Buddha taught her a 
lesson by hiding the youngest of her sons, and when she 
enquired from the Master as to the means of subsistence of 
herself and her children, he ordained that in all monasteries 
and in the houses of all right-minded people, her figure and 
the figures of her children are to be carved or painted and 
eatables offered to them. There is little doubt about the 
ideological affinity between Harltl and Jura, and the popu¬ 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 

V 

fully vouchsafed by literary and archaeological data. Hiuen 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient (landhara, and 
refers to the Harltl Stfipa said to have been erected by Asoka 
(identified by Fouchcr with Sare-Makhe-dheri in the 
Peshawar District). Her worship migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, Avalokitesvara in female aspect, 
absorbed this Indian folk goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-mo-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Koyasu Kwan-non in that of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
which she is accompanied by her children. The cult of 
Harltl was very popular in the extreme north and north-west 
of India; numerous sculptures sometimes depicting her 
singly along with her children, or at other times in the 
company of her consort Ivubera (known also as Pancika) and 
her playing children, have been discovered in course of exca¬ 
vations by the Indian Archaeological Department. Some 
mediaeval reliefs of HiirTtT have also been found in Bengal 
and other places. 
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Reference may now be made to J vest ha whose worship 
was once very popular in Southern India. One - of the 
Alvars (Tamil Vaisnava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhaktanghrirenu, i.e., ‘ the dust of the Bhaktas’ feet ’) by 
name, complained in his songs about the foolishness of the 
common i>eople who worshipped such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Yisnu. To a devout 
Visnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to believe in the practical utility of such worship. 
The force behind this belief was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the people could not but succumb 
to it at times. The BotUulyam (Irhyasutru devotes an 
entire chapter to the cult of this goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyestba, Kapila-patnT, KumbhT, Jyaya, 
Hastimukha, Yighnaparsada, Nirrti, as ‘ having lions 
attached to her chariot and tigers following her ’ (Bodhayana 
Grhyasufra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 294-96). The 
Lihgapurana account about the origin of Jyestba is very 
interesting. When this inauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the Pcvas and the Asuras for 
the second time, she was married to the sage Dussaha. 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Yisnu and f3iva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
by Markandeya to humour his wife’s inclinations and take 
her to such places where all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (the shrines where Bauddha and 
non-Vedic forms of worship were performed are included 
among them). Dussaha, however, freed himself from the 
company of his wife by a ruse, and advised her to sustain 
herself till his return, by the oblations offered to her by good 
women. He never came back to her, and Visnu being asked 
by the poor lonely wife about the way she would maintain 
herself counselled her to visit those people who were his 
exclusive worshippers and who did not pay homage to Siva 
and other gods. Yisnu muttered the Budra-mantra to 
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protect himself from the baneful influence of Jyestlia also 
known as AlaksmI. It is sometimes especially enjoined that 
Visnubhaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance as suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of .Tara and HaritT. 

Home monographic texts delineating the features of 
Jyestlia have been collected by (iopinath Rao from Amsu- 
madbheMgama, Snprabhednynmn , Visnudharmottara , Pur- 
rahoramyama, etc. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
long-nosed, with sagging lips, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly; she holds a lotus in her right band, the left hand 
resting on the seat ; she is crow-bannered (kohadhvajammd- 
yukUT), accompanied by her children ( hanyuputrfinvita ); her 
son has the face of a bull; in one variant of the Suprabheda- 
yama text she is described as ‘ Kali’s wife riding on a donkey 
(Khararudha Kuleh patnl). Rao has illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of Jyestlia, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual descriptions. 

Rao tells us that the worship of this goddess is practi¬ 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. Rut the ground lost 
by Jyestlia in her homeland was gained by her under another 
name, ATtalii, in eastern and western parts of India—Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujrat, etc. Altai a worshipped in these parts as the 
goddess of small-pox has a great many affinities with the 
Buddhist HaritT, especially from the point of view of her 
monographic and other traits. Some of the various names 
given to Jyestlia in the old Tamil Nighantus are Mugadi, 
Tauvai, Kalndi, MudcvT, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 
etc., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranama mantra of fiTtala (quoted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
Jyestlia; Sltala rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping broom and a pitcher, and is adorned with a win¬ 
nowing fan on her head. The inauspicious Jyestha may 
also be partially recognised in the ksaniha (temporary) 
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image (only in crude outline) of Alaksml made of cowdung 
which is worshipped in the Dipfmvita Laksmi-pOja night 
(tiie same as the new-moon night after the Dussera) and 
then taken outside the house with the beating of winnowing 
fans and discarded. This ritual is very much in vogue in 
several districts of Bengal. 1 


1 For a detailed discussion of the worship of Jara, JvesthS. and others, 
see my article on ‘ Some Folk Goddesses of Ancient and Mediaeval India ' in 
1HQ, XIV, 1938, pp. 101-09; For details about the iconography of Jyestha, cf. 
Kao, op. cit. f Vol. I, pp. 393-400. KusthT, sometimes called Kkandnrnafii, is also 
worshipped hy Bengali women with progeny and wishing progeny. 



chapter X 

Cult Icons 
V iSNU AND SUHYA 
Visnu 

One of the most important of the Brahmanical cults 
that came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round Visnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Vedic Visnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Rgvada, was of some importance 
there. The feat associated with him in the Rk and the other 
Vedas is that of his having traversed the whole of the 
universe with three strides (R.V., 122; A.V., VII. 26, 4). 
He is endowed in these texts with such attributive epithets 
as urukrama, urugiiya (’he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides’) etc. Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three divisions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and Surya in the sky. 
Aurnabhava, another old interpreter of the Vedas, however, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro¬ 
gress of the sun through the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 
in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dwarf incarnation of the Puranic Vi$nu (the fifth one, 
Vamanavatara, in the stereotyped list of the DaSavataras). 
The idea of motion, swift far-extending regular motion, is 
constantly associated with Visnu in the Vedas; but the 
special character of the Puranic god as the preserver and 
benevolent deliverer is also outlined there. His gradual rise 
to importance in the late Vedic period, however, was pri¬ 
marily due to his having been identified with sacrifice. The 

49-1804 B 
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Satapatha Bfahmana (XIV. 1, 1) records a myth in which 
Vi§nu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still there is no doubt about the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure 
in a cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. 

In the epic and Puranic age Visnu is regarded as the most 
influential member of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des¬ 
troyer. But this Visnu, round whom one of the major 
Brahmanical cults grew up, was really a result of the 

syncretism of three god-concepts,—the inan-god Vasudeva- 
Krsna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and the cosmic god 

Narayana of the Brahmanas. Vasudeva-Krsna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bliakti 

cult that came to be designated as Vaisnava at a 

comparatively late stage in its growth, its earlier names 
being Ekantika, Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Satvata, etc. This 
Ksatriya chief with some of his relations, Sarnkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradvumna (his eldest son by Bukmini), 
Samba (his son by Jambavatl) and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s 
son) came to be deified by his followers and admirers. In 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Pafica- 
vlras of the Vrsni clan (c/. the Mora Well inscription and 
the Vdyapumna passage already noted in Chapter III); but 
shortly afterwards, Samba was eliminated from this list of 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the remain¬ 
ing four (Vasudeva as the fountain-head, the three others 
being his successive emanatory forms) were regarded as typi¬ 
fying the different aspects of the one great god Para Vasudeva. 
The systematises of the cult-tenets did not take much time 
in transforming the Vlra concept about the central deity and 
some of his relations into the Vyuha or ‘emanation’ con¬ 
cept ; to this was added the Vibhava or ‘incarnation’ concept 
of the principal cult-god Vasudeva identified with Visnu and 
Narayana sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
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era. According to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Viisudeva-Visnu-Narayana could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms ; these were ‘Para’—the highest, 
‘Vyuha’—the emanatory, ‘Vibhava’—the incarnatory, 
‘Antaryamin’—the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
—the images (named as Vigrahas or the ‘very bodies’) of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three, ‘Para’, ‘Yyuha’ and ‘Vibhava’, 
forms of the Lord. The fourth or ‘Antaryamin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the iconographer, for the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions’. 1 

‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will (iccha) is projected towards his consort SrI-LaksmT who 
in her dual aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ ( bhuti and kriya) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of these three 
powers ( Icchasakti , BhutUakti and the Kriyahkti) six ideal 
Gunas (attributes) arc brought into being. They are Jnana 
(‘knowledge’), AUvarya (‘lordship’) tfakti (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). ‘They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming one, and 4 to (i forming the other, and the corres¬ 
ponding Gunas of each set (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6) join 
to form a pair connected with some special divine manifes¬ 
tation’. The totality of all the six Gunas along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call¬ 
ed the four Vyuhas (the Caturvyuhas or the Caturmurtis). 
But the Paficaratrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
Samkarsana the possessor of JUB-na and Bala, emanating 
from Vasudeva in whom all the six Gunas are manifest, 
Pradyumna having AUvarya and Virya from Samkarsana, 
and Aniruddha with Sakti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The 
concept of the Caturvyuhas seems to have been first formulated 
in the second century B.C., for Patafijali seems to refer to 

* Bhagavadgtt&y XVIII, 61: ISvarah sarvabhut&ndfp hfddeSe'rjjuna ti^fhati j 
Bhr&mayan sarvabhut&ni yantr&r&4h&ni may ay & || 
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it. 1 2 The number of the Vyuhas was later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturvimsatimurtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Paficaratra theologians, in an esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Vyuhas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Vyuhas or Murtis of Visnu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Vaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguish from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction only lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four¬ 
armed god— iankha, cakra, qada and padma .* 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas (Avataras, i.e., inearna- 
tory forms), was no less a component part of the Paficaratra 
or the Bhagavata creed than that of the Vyfilias. The differ¬ 
ence between the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic- texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the latter in them. The term avatara is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe Avas fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 
distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 
another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Vyuha doctrine). 


1 Mah&bkasya (comment on P. VI, 3, 5); Janardanasttdtma caturtha eta . 
The discovery of the 1st or 2nd century B.C. dhvajas of three of the Vyuhas, 
Vasudeva, Saipkanjana and Pradymrma, at Besnagar supports this statement; they 
are Garudadhvaja, Tftladhvaja and Mina (or Makara) dhvaja (cf. Cb. Ill, pp. 103-05; 
another Taladhvaja found at Pawaya is illustrated in PI. XXVII, Fig. 3). 

2 Besides the 4 primary Vyuhas, the names of the 20 secondary ones 
are Kelava, Nftrayapa, M&dhava, Govinda, Vi$$u, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, 
Vamana, dridhera, Hrsike£a, Padman&bha, D&modara, PuruRotfcama, Adhokgaja, 
Nfsirpha, Acyuta, Jan&rddana, Upendra, Hari and Kr^ta (RupamanQana; the 
Padmapurana list quoted by Bao has 21 names including those of the primary 
Vyuhas and omits the last three names but Kjrgpa). 
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It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 
entity by the divinity, in which the latter takes up temporary 
abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as will be 
shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 
of the Parasurama incarnation of Visnu. In the Pancaratra 
theology, the Vibhavas (vi-bhu-al, i.c., ‘the act of becoming 
in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation (tuddhasrsti) to 
which the Vyuhas also belong; these incarnations, however, 
may not only be of the composite god Visnu himself, but 
also may be of his Vyuhas, sub-Vyuhas and Parsadas 
(companions), or even of his attributes or emblems. One of 
the earliest references to the assumption of some forms by 
the divinity for the attainment of particular ends is to be 
found in the tfatapatha Bmhmana and the Taittiriya Samhita 
where Prajiipati is said to have assumed Fish (Matsya), 
Tortoise (Kurma) and Boar (Varfiha) forms on different 
occasions for the furtherance of creation and the well-being 
of the created. When the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana was well esta¬ 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com¬ 
posite god, and wore regarded as some of his celestial ( divya ) 
incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avataras of the 
Divine Being is, however, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god’s human incarnations) 
in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita,. 1 
This work is regarded by R. Or. Bhandarkar as one of the 
earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenets of the 
Ekantika school, though the Vyuhavada, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Paficaratra school, is conspicuous 
by its absence there. 

The Bhagavadgita passage just mentioned explains the 
ideology underlying the Avataravada in the Hindu thought 
in the clearest possible manner. It does not rightly specify 
the number of the Divine Incarnations, for the god ‘creates 
himself age after age as the conditions in the universe 

1 Bhagavadgita , IV, 7-8 : Yadd yadd hi dharmasya gldnirbhavati Bh&rata 1 
Abkyutth&namadharmasya tadatmanan t sfjdmyahatn || Paritr&n&ya s&dhUnarp 
vindsdya ca dufkpUbm 1 Dharmammsthdpandrthaya sambhav&mi yuge yuge || 
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demand’. Some later texts, many among them of the Paiica- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avataras, which gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(DaSavataras). A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranic 
and Pancaratra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Vaisnava images. 
If we study them together, we shall not only recognise in 
some of these enumerations all the stereotyped ten (this list 
also sometimes varies in the north and south of India) whose 
icons are common, but also find the names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
NarayanTya section of the Mohdblulrnta refers in one list 
(XII, 349, 37) to the Varaha, the Vamana, the Narasimha 
and the ‘Man’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Vasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Rama and Dasarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna¬ 
tions as Bhargava Rama (Parasurama), Dasarathi Rama and 
Vasudeva-Kysna are recounted. But a fuller list of the incar¬ 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, which con¬ 
tains the names of Hamsa, Kurma, Matsya, Varaha, Nara¬ 
simha, Vamana, Rama (Bhargava), Rama (Dasarathi), Sat- 
vata (Vasudeva or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and Kalkin. The number ten is to be noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may show that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatara. In the Viiyu- 
purana (Chapter 98, verses 71ff.) mention is made of ten 
incarnations of Visnu, of which the first three, Yajfia, Nara¬ 
simha and Vamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
incarnations; they are Dattatreya, one unnamed in the 
Tretayuga simply called the Fifth, Jamadagnya Rama, 
Dasarathi Rama, Vedavyasa, Vasudeva-Krsna, and Kalkin, 
the future incarnation. Here also Buddha is conspicuous by 
his absence, and a few other constituents of the stereotyped 
list of ten, Matsya, Kurma and Varaha, are replaced by 
Yajfia, Dattatreya and Vedavyasa. The Btegavatapurdna 
enumerates the Avataras thrice; in the first recounting 
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(I. 8, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. 7, Iff.); 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff.), 16. The first list con¬ 
tains the names of. (1) Purusa, (2) Varaha, (8) Narada,- 
(4) Nava and Narayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) Yajfia, (8) Rsabha, (ft) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
(11) Kurma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) MohinT, (14) Narasimha, 
(15) Vainana, (16) Bhargava Kama, (17) Vedavyasa, 
(18) Dasaruthi Kama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud¬ 
dha and (22) Kalkin. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual ten in the stereotyped list, but the Puranakara 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in¬ 
numerable (Amtarah hyusatnkhyeydh). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the last omitting 
some included in the first; but none of them omits Rsabha 
(Adinatha or Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthamkara of the 
Jainas) and Buddha. The Varaha and Agnipurdnas con¬ 
tain the stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the Matsya- 
purana (Ch. 47 V. 40) lays down that Yisnu was born seven 
times among men because he was cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his Avife, the mother of gukra. These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Mandhata, (3) Jamadagnva (Parasurama of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Kama, the son of Dasaratha, (5) Veda- 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Narayana, Narasimha and Vainana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
this list of DaSavataras widely differs from the usually accep¬ 
ted one; as many as four here, Dattatreya, Mandhata, Veda- 
vyasa and Narayana, are the substitutes of Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha and Balarama (or rarely Krsna) of the usual list. 

The evidence of the early and late Paiicardtra Samhitas 
requires to be separately considered. The Sdtvata Samhitd, 
one of the earliest in the series, enumerates as many as 39 
incarnatory forms of the Lord, which list is copied almost 
verbatim by the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd , evidently later in 
point of date than the Sdtvata. These are : (1) Padmanabha, 
(2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) gaktyatman, (5) Madhusudana, 
(6) Vidyadhideva, (7) Ivapila,. (8) ViSvarupa, (9) Vihangama, 
(10) Krodatman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) Vagi- 
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svara, (14) Ekarnavasayin, (15) KamatheiSvara, (16) Varaha, 
(17) Narasimha, (18) Plyusaharana, (19) Srlpati, (20) Kant- 
atrnan, (21) Rahujit, (22) Kalanemighna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatlia, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhasSayin, (28j Ekaspigatanu, (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Kara, (32) Narayana, (33) Hari, (34) Kpjfna, 
(35) Para&irama, (36) Rama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Ivalkin, (39) Patulasayana. In this curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the sub-Vyuhas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as VagTs- 
vara (no. 13) and Lokanatlia (no. 24) deities belonging to 
the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon. Schrader attempts to 
identify many of tjiese Avataras on the basis of Puranic and 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Santa- 
tman, (No. 25) in the list, who, is no other than Buddha him¬ 
self. 1 The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsarrihitd (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipurana (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word Santatman in describing (the image of) Buddha 
(8dntahm lambakarnasca gaurdhga&cdmbardvrtah; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha image in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avataras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader’s observation 
that ‘the list of 39 Avataras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Sainhitas is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Sainhitas, and older even than the Mahabharata and Nard- 
yaniya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ (op. cit. 
p. 47) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi¬ 
ficant.* Some of the later Sainhitas like the Ahirbudhnya 

1 F. 0. Schrader, Introduction to the Pancar&tra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Sanihita , pp. 43-6; fiantatman, according to him, stands either for Sanatkumfira or 
Narada. 

9 The stereotyped ten in this bigger list are : Nos. 28 (1. Matsya,—The 
fish incarnation had only one horn to which Manu’s boat was bound), 15 (2. Kurina), 
16 (3. Varaha), 17 (4. Naraaiipha), 29-30 (5. Vftmana), 35 (6. Paradurftma), 
36 (7. Dalarathi Rama), 3 (8. Balarama; Ananta in the Sdtvata list is explained 
by Schrader as ' not the serpent £e?a, but Balarama, the brother of Kft$a, who is 
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ilnd the Vtivaksena distinguish between primary ( mukhya ) 
and secondary {(fauna, avesa ) Avataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flaffie issuing from a flame (Vi§nu 
himself with apvtikvta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prakfta body which is possessed 
(avista) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, ParasU- 
rama, the Vasu called Puvaka (Agni) and Kubera arc, accor¬ 
ding to this text, some of the (jauua Avataras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the Arcca Avataras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in which the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve¬ 
loped creed of the Pfiiicaratrins and SrT-Vaisnavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Yyfihas and Vibhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows that the same name or form may denote either 
of the two asjiects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Samkarsana-Balarama who is not only a primary Yynha, 
but also a Vibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
representations of Vyfiha-Sainkarsana and Vibhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 

It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
a few of the principal tenets of the Bhakti cult centering 
round Yasudeva-Yisnu-Narayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ¬ 
ent ideologies underlying the various types of the Visnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent PSncaratra devotee would 
find in all the varieties of the icons (Arccas) of the Para, 
Vyuha and Vibhava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudeva of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus) his 
different manifestations. In Chapters III, IV and V of this 
book, the epigraphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the prevalence of the cult in various parts of India from the 
Sunga to the Gupta periods have been discussed at some 
length. It W'ill not be possible here to consider the large 

sometimes regarded as an incarnation of rather than of Vi$$u himself), 26 
(9. Buddha) and 98 (10. Kalkin). 

60—1854 B 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of the creed, 
other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono¬ 
graphy of several of the different types of Visnuite icons are 
discussed at some length, it will be of interest to say some¬ 
thing about the part played by the Pancaratrins in the dis¬ 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images worshipped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally thcriomorphic or 
therio-anthropomorphic, and the Pancaratra theologians exul¬ 
ted in endowing their god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre¬ 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and their Saiva counterparts 
in this respect, for the 8aiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalihga, which was almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of Siva 
from a very early time. It is not meant, however, by this 
that the anthropomorphic images of Siva were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utilised as 
decorative reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva temples, many 
of which illustrated the different myths associated with Siva 
and his various aspects. 1 The Pancaratrins or the Vaisnavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like 
the Salagramas being given a subsidiary position in the. public 
shrines or worshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Ntirada Pancaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita 
Paris ista, III, 57-8) tells us that ‘Hari is to be always wor¬ 
shipped in images; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these objects 
again, Salagramas are the best, for a Salagrama stone is the 
celestial form of ITari’. The Besnagar and Nagari inscrip- 


1 The Virasaivas or Lingfiyats, a comparatively late branch of the Saiva 
sect, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity in his anthropomorphic 
form; to them the Sivalinga was the most sacred object symbolising the greatness 
of the divinity, and they carried it on their body in some form or other throughout 
life from the time of their initiation. 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhagavata shrines in the ancient towns of 
Vidi&i and Madhyamika. The "images that were once ins¬ 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphic data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Yisnuite images. The temples (devagrhas) 
which housed them might not always have been elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the utthita asakdh of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patnnjali, supra, p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pujatilaprnhdra in the former and vedikd in the latter), 
though the latter also mentions the erection of a torana (gate¬ 
way) and a demknla (temple) in the Mahdsthdna of Vasu- 
deva. Early numismatic data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of the Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings which usually demarcated these Sthanas. 1 

A few words about the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Vaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac¬ 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal Ndrada 
Paficardtra. It says that ‘such gods as Brahma, Rudra, Dik- 
palas, Surya, their 8aktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil¬ 
ment of any desire. No (Vaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor¬ 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned; 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 

1 The railings which arc very often depicted beneath the feet of many 
Yaksas, YaksipTs, NSgas and NaginTs in the early Buddhist art of Central India, 
though serving the purpose of pedestals of those Vyantara devatfts, really indicate 
the fences of their shrines. 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the 
house of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.e., his imago*) is absent, even if the householder 
be well-versed in the Vedantas’. 1 This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the Bhagaradgtta ! 2 3 

Numerous are the monographic texts which describe the 
images of Visnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhnfsamhita. 
But this description is of a general nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, etc.' 1 There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum¬ 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor¬ 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out, 
the Visnuite images have to be divided into three groups 
of Para, Vyuha and Vibhnva, the Phruvaberas described in 
the Vaikhanasagama, an early Pancaratra text, most pro¬ 
bably symbolising in a way the first, group. Descriptions 


1 Bhdradvaja Samhiia Parisistn , TV, 4, 28, 90-1. 

* IV. II ; IX. 23 : Ye yathA mam prapadyantc. lame talk air a bhajdmyaham 1 

Mama rartmanurarlanic manueydh Partha earrtukihW . Ye'pyanyadcvatdbhakta 

yejante 8raddhayanpitah ) Tc'pi mdmeva Kauntcya yajantyavidhipiirvakam || 

3 Ch. 57. vv. 31-5; Kdrya'stabhujo bhagavainsealurbhujo dvibhujo era vd 
Visnuh\ Srlvateahkitavaksah kauslubhamanibhueiloraekah j! AiasikusumaSyamah 
pltambaranivaeanah prasannarnnkhoh [’ Kundalakirl(adharl jnnagalorassthaldmsa - 
bhujah || Khadgagudaearapanirdaksinalas'eaiitidaHcaturlhakarak 1 Vdmakarem 
ca kdrmukakhe\akacdkrdni sahkhaha jl Atha ca eaturbhujamictfianti fiantida eko 
gadadharaecdnyahX Dakeinapdrsve hyeram mine sanlih a sea cakram ca j| Dvibhujasya 
tu idntilcaro dakeinahasto'para&ca eahkhadharah I Erarn Vienoh pratima kartavyd 
bhutimicchadbhih || 

The gist of the extract is as follows ‘ Eight, four or two should be the 
number of Visnu’s hands; his breast should be adorned with the afivatsa mark 

and the kaustubha jewel; his colour should be of that of the aiasi flower 

(yellowish green), he should wear yellow garments, car-rings, jewelled crown; 
(when eight-armed), his right hands should show a sword, a mace, an arrow 
and abhaya mudra; while his left ones should hold a bow, a shield, a wheel 
and a conch-shell; if he is four-armed, his right hands should show an assurance 
pose ( abhaya mudrd) and a mace, the left hands holding a conch-shell and a 

wheel; in a two-armed Visrui, the right hand should be in the abhaya pose, 

the left one holding a conch-shell.' 
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of the Vyuha and Vibhava groups are found in this and many 
other iconographic texts incorporated in the Pancaratra 
Samhitas, Puranns etc., a few only of which can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the Vaisnava images, like Garu<ja 
and the Ayudhapurusas will also have to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the Vaikhanaxagama account of 
the Dhruvaberas of Visnu. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi¬ 
cation has already been briefly noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book. First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Rao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicarika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these groups is subdivided into three classes accord¬ 
ing to the ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
sthanaka (standing), dxana (seated) and sayana (recum¬ 
bent) ; L lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi¬ 
ded into three classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according to the number of accessory figures that cluster 
round the central deity. 2 Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum¬ 
bent, but in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earlier specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step¬ 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthdnaha varieties of Visnu images are shown in rjvdyata 
or savnapddasthdnaka (straight, frontal and static) pose 


1 Rao refers to some smith Indian Vis^n temples the central shrines 
of which have three storeys, ‘ each storey being occupied by an image of Vi?i?u, 
the standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order'; op. oft., Vol. I., Pt. I, p. 79.. 

a Vaikhdnasdgama as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. oft., Vol. I, 
Appendix C, pp. 17-26. 
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without the suggestion of any perceptible movement in them. 
As regards the uttama, madhyaina and adhama orders, refer¬ 
ence may be made to Griinwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhilra. 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha’s 
life and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is often 
found a defection which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor-' 
tant ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 125). 

The Vaikhanasfigama classification of the Vaisnava 
Dhruvaberas is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other monographic texts dealing with such icons. When 
Gopinath Rao says that ‘the materials for the description of 
the images of Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
case of the images of Siva’, he presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has collected a number of relevant texts associated with 
Visnu under Vaisnavamurtyantardyi (‘other varieties of 
Visnu images’) in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
his monumental work. These texts? help us a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vaikhdnasagama mode of 
grouping the main images of Visnu as ‘standing’, ‘seated’ 
and ‘reclining’ would very well be applicable to all such 
images, for most of them are shown in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, hhoga, 
vtra and abhicarika groups, however, is only occasionally 
followed in the north and even in the south of India. Even 
when Visnu is depicted seated in yogasana with his ‘natural’ 
(front) hands in the dhydnamudra, he is lavishly deco¬ 
rated with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both' 
or one of his consorts (SrT and Pusti or SarasvatT according 
to the north Indian convention, or Sri and Bhu according 
to the south Indian custom), indicating that such images 
fall under both the classes, yoga and bhoga. Rao himself 
could not illustrate the vlra and abhicarika varieties from 
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south India. 1 A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship. Kao says : ‘ The abhicdrika form which is wor¬ 
shipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unlit to be 
set up for worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
(op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and oilier such places (vanagirijaladurge rastrdnte satrudin- 
inukhe). One Abhicarikasthauakumurti was recognised by 
me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The bltuya varieties are the most numerous ones, 
and the reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
and prosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship¬ 
pers. Kao observes : ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit¬ 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
to its worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of life’ (Ibid., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 20). Vira 
varieties of Visuuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
monographic features of these varieties of images as given 
in the Vaikhanasa-gama. Kao has done that in his book 
.and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol. 1, 
Pt. I, pp. 80-96). The illustrations that he could give cor¬ 
responded partly to the yoga (rarely) and bhoga types; I 

* The Beated Vi?iui from Aihole labelled AdhamavIrSsanamflrti in' 
pi. XXX o C Kao’s first volume cannot really be described as such; the god is 
seated in the sukhasana pose on the coils of Adtfesa, and the description given 
of a VTrBsanamurti given in the Vaikhanasug etna does not at all tally with it* 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight¬ 
armed sthanakamurtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and Eastern India and belonging to different 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brhatsamhitd (already quoted) and 
other later texts. 1 I shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and explain their special features with the help 
of a few illustrations. The images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus¬ 
trate the principal (probably Para) aspect of Vasudcva- 
\ isnu-Naray ana. The Brhatsamhita account of such images 
proves that two-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were well in vogue in the sixth century A.l). or even earlier. 4 
Relief No. '2520 in the collection of the late Pandit Eadlia 
Krishna of Mathura contains one of the earliest extant four- 
armed images of the god; “Visnu holds a heavy mace and a 
wheel in the back right and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, i.e., the 
right in abhayamudrd and the left holding a monk’s bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom’. 3 Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed sthanakamurtis of Visnu carved on 
the facade of the Chandragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the 
usual ornaments, its back hands arc placed on the heads of 
the Cakrapurusa and (fadadevl; the broken right seems to 
have been in the abhaya pose, the front left holding a conch- 
shell; the mark on its breast (PI. II, Fig. 11) is one of 
the early variants of the snvatsa. The Udayagiri relief very 
closely agrees with the Brhatsanihitd description. The two¬ 
armed colossal standing image of Visnu found by Carlleyle 

* J.I.S.O.A ., Vol. XIII, pp. 68-81. I regret that I could not illustrate 
them, but the pen-pictures given there arc based on my first-hand study of most, 
if not all, of them. 

* V. S. Agrawala noticed an eight-armed fragmentary Viggu image of 
the Kuslian period; the attributes in the hands that arc preserved do not conform 
to the Brhatsamhitd description (J.I.S.O.A., Vol. V, p. 124, pi. XIV, Fig. 3). 

3 Agrawala's remark on the relief (c. 1st century A.D.) is worth noting : 

1 It shows the transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanical image’; J.1.8.0.A ., 
Vol. V, p. 124, pi. XIV, Fig. 2. 
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&t Eupavas (near Fatelxpur Sikri, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Bfhatsamhita description of a Dvibhuja 
\i^nu. 1 The Badami stone figure of an eight-armed 
attend lea Visnu shows in its four right hands cakra, Sura,, 
gadd and khadga, and in its three left ones, sankha, khetaka 
and dhanu, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the kifita of the figure, seem¬ 
ingly of Narasirnha, led Kao to call it Yaikuntha. But the 
Riipamandana describes Yaikuntha as four-faced and eight- 
armed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, Varaha, and a woman res¬ 
pectively. Thus, Kao is not justified in describing the 
Badami relief as Yaikuntha. 2 The eight-armed Visnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
as well as the Badami figure just mentioned, shows that the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en¬ 
joined by the Brhatsainhitd. 

The three four-armed sthdnaka Visnu images of the 
general order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re¬ 
produced in 1*1. XXI, and PI. XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in the matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (PI. XXI), a potstone one fully in the round, disco¬ 
vered in Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A.S.I.A.R., 
1935-0, p. 35, PI. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gadd and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a padma and a tiahkha; 
the ornaments are not many, the jewelled kifita (in the 
shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of city god¬ 
desses in Gandharan art), the tern, yajflopatnta, vanaindla 
being prominent; the siraScahra (halo) with a decorated rim 

* Carl ley le wrongly described il ns either Buddha or FUirya; hut his 
description is correct (d.S.B., Vol. VI, p. 20). The two hands of the god 
carry a Aankha and a cakra. 

2 T. A. G. Ruo, op. cit. f Vol. I, Part T, p. 256, pi. LXXV. Banerjee’s 
identification of this figure as Virata Piirnsa (Visnu in his gigantic form) is 
also not tenable ( M.A.8.I ., No. 25, p. 31, pi. XIV b). 
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behind the head is well proportioned. There are some inter¬ 
esting iconograpliic traits here, which requiro comment: the 
gad-a reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the Hephtalite Nicolo Seal (PI. XI, Fig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Maues (PI. IX, Fig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (PI. XI, Fig. 5); the cakra is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
in the Chandragupta cave facade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garnda (or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shown Yaksa figures below Buddha frontally 
represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhara; the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by the figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
Gandhara Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. The image thus contains many still persisting Gan- 
dharan traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui’s opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two delicate bronzes shown 
in PI. XXII, the first of which found at Nalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapddasthd- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind his head, 
and the usual ornaments; vanamala, sacred thread, etc. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
gada and cakra as in the Taxila sculpture, the front ones 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand for the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period and is characterised by graceful model¬ 
ling which has to some extent subdued the hieratic stiff¬ 
ness of such figures. This unfortunately cannot be said 
with regard to the second bronze Visnu which hails from 
Rangpur (north Bengal, now in Eastern Pakistan) and is 
now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The ela¬ 
borate and effulgent prabhdvall, the 6ira6cakra in the form 
of a lotus with flames issuing from its outer rim, the pafica- 
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ratha pedestal in three tiers, the usual attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a vilna respectively, and other 
features prove that hieratism in art has developed much; 
though the moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hieratic stiffness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
11th century A.I). The monographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. 

The first two of the Yisnu images just noticed do not 
appear to he in any way connected with the Vaikhanasagama 
classification discussed above. They arc portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas. But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god, 
though, as avc shall show later, the particular order of plac¬ 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Bub-Yyidm, Trivikrama. The Bangpur bronze 
image folloAvs to a great extent the HayaMrsa Paiicamtra 
and other texts 1 describing ealurbhuja sthanaka Yisnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bliogasthanakamurti, though not a Phruvabera in the pro¬ 
per sense of the term. The 12th century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing Yisnu hailing from Sarisndalia, 
24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit No. 2502 in the Indian 
Museum) sceins to staud for a Yogasthfmakamurti of Visnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shoAvn standing 
on a navaratha pedestal, back hands resting on the CradadevT 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
the front left, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
are shown two other Ayudhas personified, Safikhapurusa 
Avith his right hand in the ryakhyfma pose and his left hand 
holding a lotus Avith a long stalk on Avhose pericarp is placed 
a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 
in abhayamudra and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
These two Ayudhapurusas, very unusual in such compositions, 

l For a short hut critical study of such texts, cf. J.LS.O*A,, Vol. Xltl, 
pp. 74-6; for some extant iniegos more or less corresponding to these descrip¬ 
tions, see ibid,, pp. 78-81. 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and the tiny ascetic-like figure of the donor on the 
extreme left corner of the pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its profuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
sthanakamurti of Yisnu. The unique Abhicarikasthanaka- 
miirti of Yisnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its head and shoulders are en¬ 
circled by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of GadadevI and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu¬ 
lets round the neck replacing the usual ham and r ana multi; 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, the 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent¬ 
ly and the partially emaciated belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaikhanasagama descrip¬ 
tion of the Abhicarikasthanakamurti of Yisnu. It is one of 
the most unique types so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification. The black basalt image 
is of c. 7th century A.D. (PI- XXVIII, Fig. 2). 1 

The extant seated ( asana ) varieties of Yisnu images arc 
much less numerous. They can be subdivided into several 
groups (other than yoga, bhoga, etc*.), according as they are 
depicted seated on the coils of Adisesa in the lalitdsana pose, 
or on the shoulders of Garnda in different ways (sometimes 
alone, or at other times along with his consort Laksml), or 
again in some form of yogdsana, such as padmasana on a 
vihapadma. The relief shown in the centre of the principal 
architrave in the main sanctum of the DaSavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Prades) belonging to the 
Gupta period is of the first group, and can be described as 
the prototype of the Adimurti of the Vaikhanasagama. The 
god is accompanied by two consorts, one of whom is sham- 


1 J.I.S.O.A., VoL VIII, pp. 169-61 and plate. 
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pooing his leg dangling down the piled-up coils of the snake; 
the whole composition is very graceful and shows the charac¬ 
teristic excellence oi the Gupta art. 1 One of the earliest of 
the Garudusana Visnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about (S' 4 # in height found near 
Lakshankati (Backergungc district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lolitdsana on the outstretched 
wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up¬ 
wards; his back right and left bands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
seated figures of Gaja-Laksinl and Sarasvatl playing on an 
antique-shaped harp; the front right and left hands hold a 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gadadcvl; a tiny figure of four-armed Yogasana 
Visnu is shown on the kirUamokula of the god who wears 
his other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
monographic trails characterise this well-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period.* There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Visnu is shown seated on the 
back of his mount with LaksinT seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) shows one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda (he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the anjali pose. 3 

Two Asanamurtis reproduced in PI. XXIII (Fig. 2) 
and PI. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the mo¬ 
nographic point of view. The first hailing from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, No. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
Yogasana Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 
miniature figures of Brahma and Siva on the top left and 
right corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
manical triad is thus present here). The back hands of the 
god hold gada and cakra and the natural hands in the yoga - 
mudra are placed on the lap; he sits in yogdsana pose on a 
jewelled seat spread over a iahlcha shown sideways on a plain 

i Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. X, pi. XXXVI. 

• N. X. BhattasttH, op. eit., p. 88, pi. XXXIV. 

a N. X. Bhattasali, op. eit., pp. 86-7, pi. XXXII. 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the conch-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full quota of the 
* divine emblems. This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
9th or the 10th century A.I). The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this book, supra, p. 261); 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner. 
The god sits in yogdsana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed vanamala is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sr! and Bhumi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the back one of which must have held a mace (its stump can 
still be seen), the back left bolding a cahra. There are three 
figures on the pedestal, which stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no monographic text 
is known to me, which might have been'used by the sculptor 
in this case. 1 

If the Asanamurtis of Visnu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthanakamurtis, his Sayanamurtis are rarer still in the 
north and cast of India. This is not so in the south, for 
as it has been already said by me in Chapter VII that this 
type known there under such names as KangasvamT, 
Ranganatha, etc. (really typifying the Narayana element of 
the composite god) is the principal figure in many of the 
south Indian Vaisnava shrines. I shall refer here to 
two well-known figures, one in terracotta and the other 
in stone, which illustrate the north Indian type of 
Sesa&iyanamurti. The terracotta plaque, originally decorat¬ 
ing the Bhitargaon (Kanpur, IT.P.) brick temple of c. 5th 

i Krnmrisch was the first to draw our attention to it; ef. J.1.8.0.A., Vol. I, 
pp, 09-100, pi, XXX. 
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century A.D. and now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner : The god is 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adi6e§a whose 
hoods art; spread over his head; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanablia) on whose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni); near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. The figure is a striking example of the 
potters’ art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Deogarh stone relief (PI. XXII, Fig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.II. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. The whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
three parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, LaksmI 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Gadfidevi and Cakrnpurusa) standing behind her; the centre 
of the tof) section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of which issues from the body of Nilrayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Piirvatl on bull and 
Indra and Karttikoyn on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a YidyFulhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shown as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight between the two demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Vincent Smith’s suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
which is in the. Stockholm Museum) has already been com¬ 
mented on by me (supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no two 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi¬ 
tion which testifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist. 
This elaborate relief is placed in one of the outside niches 
of the temple, the god in it being thus a ParsSvadevata of 
the main deity (no other than the prototype of the Adimurti 
already noticed). 

The ideology behind the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Paflcaratrins has already been delineated in this chapter. It 
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will now be necessary to say a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The deification of Vasudeva and 
some of his near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was developed in which all 
these three entities were merged into One. The couplet incor¬ 
porated in the Nagapatmstuti of the Bluigavata pu ran a (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, V. 45) demonstrates this idea in a very charac¬ 
teristic manner. The wives of Naga Kaliya pay obeisance 
to lvrsna chastising their husband in these words: Namah 
Krsnaya Rarnaya Vasudevasutdya ca 1 Pradyumndy-Anirud- 
dhvdya Sdttmtdm patayc namah. Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Rama (Sainkarsana- 
Balarama), Pradyumna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Vasudeva and the Lord o] 
the Sat trains (the singular number in the words suta and 
pati should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four ’ 
described in the cult treatises as ‘ Caturvyuha ’ or ‘ Visnu 
Caturmurti ’ is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
tor rarely more-) armed early mediaeval Visnu images from 
Northern India, mostly Kashmir. A much-mutilated figure 
of Visnu Caturmurti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot be seen ; the central face is human, the side 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar. 
He wears profuse ornaments, the partially preserved front 
right hand holds a lotus, while the back left hand is placed 
on an Ayudhapurusa (probably Cakrapurusa); a slight 
bend in the body lends grace to the curious composition. 
R. C. Kak illustrates a much better preserved specimen of 
this type in the collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar (Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Sections, p. 49, Fig. Aa. 21), where the additional details 
are the following: the front hands hold a lotus and a 
conch-shell, the back hands rest on the heads of Cakrapurusa 
and GadadevT; a half-raised female figure shown between his 
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Mgs probably represents the earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhara Mahabhiniskramana scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Visnu from 
Taxila already noted). Eight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four¬ 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Vimudharmottara (Bk, 111, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
icon in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Yaikuntha. In another context (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 47, 2-17), the same text explains the real nature of and the 
csoterisiu underlying it in a very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jflana, ai&tarya and saUti associated with Vasudeva, 
Sainkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi¬ 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it is observed that ‘ with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.’ The texts also allocate the four faces in this way: 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of Vasudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Sainkarsana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one ( ktipila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Pancaratra Yytihas and not 
with the Nrsiniha and Yaraha incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Sainkarsana in whom jflana is 
particularly manifest and who according to the Mahdbharata 
was the expounder of the Satvata Vidhi (VI. 66, 40: 
Sattvatam vidhimasthaya (jltah Samkarsanena vai) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in whom aisvarya is the 
predominant yuna, a boar-face. Aniruddha’s association 
with frightful demoniacal face on the back of Vi§nu 
Caturmurti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 
Amoda and Pramoda, carrying saktis partake of the nature 
of Dhanada (Kubcra, the lord of the Yaksas) and Siva. 
Aniruddha is also regarded in some Paficaratra texts to 
represent Ahamkara (Samkara?ana and Pradyumna, in this 

63—1854 B 
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context, stand for Jlva and Manas respectively), and that 
may also explain his connection with the uncouth Yaksa-like 
face on the back. 

Side by side with this composite form of Visnu 
Caturmurti were worshipped the Twenty-four Forms of 
Visnu (CaturvimSatimurtis) in dilferent parts of India. 
Their names and the process of their emanation have been 
briefly accounted for earlier in this chapter. Kao observes 
about their images, ‘ All these twenty-four images are very 
alike; they are all standing figures, with no bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the kirita- 
crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands upon 
a padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out by the way in which the fahkha, 
the cakra, the gada and the padma are found distributed 
among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is 
to be observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 
right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 
and from there lastly to the lower right hand’ (op. cit-, 
Vol. I, pp. 227-28). But this chief criterion of differentia¬ 
tion is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Kao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rupamandana text which is 
taken by him as a reliable one in this matter expressly lays 
down that ‘ such images should be known (as holding these 
emblems) from their lower right hand onwards ’ ( Etdstii 
murttayo 'jfieya daksinddhah karat kramdt). The Agni- 
purana begins the description of these images with this 
couplet: Om nipah Ke&avah padmaSankhacakragadadharah J 
Ndrayanah fahkhapadmagadacakri pradaksinam (Ch. 48, 
v. 1). The last word pradaksinam in this couplet and the 
slight variations in the order of the emblems contain the most 
important indications in this description. We are to under¬ 
stand from these clues that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and 
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a mace are held by Ke£ava in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and lower left hands respectively; Narayaiia’B 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padvna , 
Agni (Visnudharmottara , however, does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Visnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Caturvargacintamani, 
Rupamandana and Devatdmurttiprakarana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Visnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there is no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com¬ 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturvargacini/1mani , Agni and Padmapuranas, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and rightly 
observed that ‘ a decisive identification is not always possible 
in the present state of our documents.’ He illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, Janarddana, Adhoksaja 
and Srldhara (all in the Indian Museum) on the basis of 
most of these texts. 1 The four-armed Sthanakamurtis of 
Visnu of a general order previously discussed by me, most of 
them hailing from Northern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the hands in the following manner : 
padma in the lower right, gad a in the upper right, cakra in 
the upper left and kmkha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturvim&itimurtis. The preponderance of the Trivia 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Vedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
Aditya Visnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama'. 
Rao’s remark about the Caturvim^atimurtis being invariably 
of the sthanaka order has already been quoted; but seated 
images of this order, though rare, are not unknown. A 
beautiful bronze four-armed figure of firTdhara (according to 

1 M.A.S.I.i No. 2, pp. 23-38, pis. VII-VIII. Gopinath Rao illustrates some 
of these CaturviraSatimfirtis from late mediaeval temples of Mysore; the reliefs are 
highly ornamental, and they belong to the Hoysala school of sculpture; dp. ctt., 
Vol. I, pis. LXIX-LXXI. 
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the authority of Agnipurana and Ruparmndana) or Hr?Ike£a 
(according to that of Padmapurana) in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat collection is shown seated in sukha- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhavaU 
showing stylised flames and klrltimnkha on it. The 
emblems cakra, gada and sankha are placed on full-blown 
lotuses held by the three hands of the god by their stalks, 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm. 
The general characteristics of the figure and the peculiar 
manner of placing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of Lokesvara-Yismi images of Eastern Tndia to be 
discussed by me in the last chapter of this book . 1 

The doctrine of the Yihhavas, no less a component part 
of the Paficaratra creed than that of the Yyuhas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avataras given 
in different texts scrutinised. It will now be necessary to 
describe first a few of the images illustrating the ten incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu, and then to give a brief account of a few 
other sculptures which illustrate some of the Avataras men¬ 
tioned in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row on stone slabs wore usually placed 
in different parts of the Yaisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifying the pious. They were also represented on one side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Yisnupattas 
found in Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. Yaraha, Narasimha and 
Vamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub¬ 
sidiary shrines of their own in Vaisnava religious estab¬ 
lishments. None of the separate or group representations, 
however, go back to a period earlier than the Gupta age; the 
few images of Samkarsana-Balarama of the Kushan age 
found in the Mathura region most probably represent his 
Ylra aspect (cf. the early Bhagavata concept of the 

1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Museum, pp. 136-89, pi. XXV, 
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Holy Pancaviras ’ noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avataras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Eran 
Inscription ol the time of Toramfum engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to Visnu 
who (in his \araha Avatara), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout . 1 The Matsva, Kurina and Varaha Avataras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajapati, but with the development of the Bhagavata 
(Yaisnava) creed they were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In his Fish incarnation, the god rescued the Vedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandara used by the Devas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in purely theriomorphic 
manner or as hybrid forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Yaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avataras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human part (upper) invariably holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Pat-hari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period, 
Beglar recognised all the ten Avataras except the Fish, the 
Kitrrna Avatara there characteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (A.S.R. VII, p. 77). The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the principal modes 
being, as in the case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
and hybrid. But in this case the hybridity lay in the head 
alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
Eran stone boar of the time of Toramana has just been 


1 C.I.I., III, pp. 159-00. The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rkanda- 
gupta's time alludes to the Dwarf Incarnation (pp. 58-9). There is a 
reference to Kama (Dasarathi) incarnation in the Raghurayfa passage (XTII, I: 
Rdm&bhulh&no Hart). An image measuring 120 ahguJas of DftSarathi Efim* is 
mentioned in the BfhataaffthitQ (Ch. 57, 00). 
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mentioned; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the 
Avatara have been discovered in different parts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Varaha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asuras, Rsis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god¬ 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Varaha, while that of its hybrid forms is Nr-Varaha. 
Plate XXV illustrates one of the earliest and most striking 
forms of the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two- 
armed Varaha Avatara treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adi^esa having a canopy of the two layers of thirteen 
snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee; he has 
just raised PrthivT from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk ; the waters of the ocean arc represented by long un¬ 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adisesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and a 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad¬ 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
Ocean Queen). The upper background of the facade is filled 
with rows of figures among which Cunningham could 
recognise Brahma, Siva and other gods in one row, bearded 
sages in another and Asuras and heavenly musicians in a 
third. To the left of this composition (not visible in the 
reproduction) are carved the river goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna on their respective mounts (makara and kurma) 
with water} lines on all sides, and other figures. The whole 
composition has been brilliantly planned and very artistically 
laid out by the master-architect and sculptor of the early 
Gupta period, and the massive dynamism of the god has 
been balanced with the quiescent attitude of his numerous 
attendants and worshippers with consummate skill. A 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Bad ami , 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif: The south indidn 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
forceful energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief. 1 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how¬ 
ever, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up PrthivI with his front two hands 
and wistfully looks at her with his boar face; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The 
Pal lava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(PrthivI) than to lay stress on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him.* Two other types of Varaha-Avatara, 
Yajfla- and Pralaya-Yarahas, are mentioned by Rao on the 
authority ol' the Vaikhanasagama ; in the former the god is 
shown seated in laliUlmna on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksml and Bhu, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by BhudevT. 

The Narasiniha Avatara, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras, was always repre¬ 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 
nara (man) and smiha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Nr-Varaha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion with shaggy manes), all the 
other parts of the body being human. The story behind the 
primary form of this incarnatory form of Yisnu is well 
known, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 
Avatara, viz., sthauna (from the word sthuna meaning a 
column) is significant. The god came out of a column when 
it was broken in anger by the demon HiranyakaSipu, a great 
hater of Hari (another name of Yisnu). His son, Prahlada, 

1 For the two Badami reliefs, ft/. R. D. Banerjee, M.A.S.L, No. 25 (Bat- 
reliefs of Badami), pp. 16-17, 36 and plates IX (b) and XVII (b). 

* For the Mahabalipiirain relief, cf. Rao, op. oit., Vol. I, pi. XXXVI. For 
many other Varftha figures of the early and late mediaeval period hailing from 
different parte of India, cf. ibid., pis. XXXVIII-XLI; B. D. Banerjee, El SMS, 
pis. XLV, Figs b-e; Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pis. LXVII, Fig. 169, 
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was a great devotee of the god, and HiranyakaSipu, after 
vain efforts through persuasion and severe persecution to 
dissuade him from his devotion to Hari, asked him where his 
god was* Prahlada answered that he was everywhere, 
even in the crystal column before them. IiiranyakaSipu 
kicked at it, and out came the god in the peculiar form, 
felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright. 
Many reliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from 
various parts of India, and a large number of them represent 
either the combat between the god and the demon or the 
killing of the latter by the former. The Ellora and Dadik- 
kombu sculptures (Rao, op. cit., Pis. XL1V and XLY) 
illustrate the former type, while Gharwa, Paikore (Birbhum, 
Bengal), and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in stone and bronze represent the latter. E. B. Havell 
remarks about the Ellora relief : ‘The sculptor has chosen 
the moment when the terrific apparition of the man-lion 
rushes forth to seize Hiranya who, taken unawares and 
with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a desperate 
effort to defend himselfhe speaks highly about the technical 
strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment 
of the subject (Indian Sculpture and Painting, 2nd edition, 
pp. 53-54, PI. XXIII). Rao rightly observes about the 
relief that ‘ the master touch of the work of the artist may 
be seen in'the way in which the interlocking of the leg of 
Narasimha with that of Hiranyaka6ipu is carried out.’ The 
Matsyapurdna seems to describe this sort of image in these 
words : ‘ The god and demon should be shown fighting 

with their legs interlocked; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be 
shown as holding a sword and a shield ’ (Ch. 260, vv. 34-5). 

The Vaisnava devotees, however, do not seem to have 
been inclined always to depict this aspect of the god in ugra or 
terrific form. Visnu and most of his aspects were pre¬ 
eminently gods of love, and whatever deeds of destruction 
were associated with him in some of his forms were really 
acts of grace and deliverance, and these were rarely repre¬ 
sented in iconoplastic art. Some images of Narasimha 
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briefly noted above belong to this rare group, and the ex- 
tracts from Silparatna, Agnipurdna, Visnudharmottara and 
Rupamaridana quoted by Rao and one from Matsyapumna 
just quoted by me characterise them. But according to 
the Vailchanasagama characterisation of Narasimha and 
Kevala Narasimha (Rao, op. tit., Vol. I, App. C, pp. 32-33) 
he is a god of peace, tranquillity and yogic meditation. 
Such a peaceful ISarasimha is shown in one of the Gupta 
terracotta seals ( cf . supra, p. 192); this sort of Narasimha, 
again is illustrated by the Badami relief (one of the earliest 
extant images of this Avatara, Rao, op. tit., Vol. I, PI. 
XLHI). A four-armed Narasimha seated in sukhdsana on 
a lotus holding cakra, gada and saiikha (the front left hand 
resting on the leit- knee) with probably Prahlada in the 
right corner paying respects to his god is shown carved in¬ 
side a ‘ caitya window ’ niche in the Gupta, temple of 
Deogarh; the tranquil pose of the figure does not fail to 
attract our attention (PI. XXIII, Fig. 3). The stone 
figure of Kevala Narasimha from Halebidu (Mysore) de¬ 
picts the god seated in utkutikasana, his slightly raised legs 
are kept in position by a yogapatta and the fierce-eyed 
lion-face in the form of a mask ill-suits the whole composi¬ 
tion. Lastly, the Madras bronzes of Laksml-Narasimha 
also point out in a characteristic manner how the cult-ideo¬ 
logy transformed this apparently fierce aspect of Visnu into a 
peaceful one shown in the company of his consort. 1 

Vamana, Visnu’s fifth Avatara, has clear Vedic 
affiliation, for the whole mythology about it grew out by 
stages of the Aditya Visnu’s attributive epithet of Trivi- 
krama. The Satapatha Brdhmana version of the story 
about the agreement between the Devas and the Asuras during 
their fight for the overlordship of the universe that the 
latter would only grant to the former that portion of it which 
would be covered by the recumbent figure of Visnu belongs 
to the intermediate stage in its development. It is expressly 

1 For the Kevala Narasiiphn image from Halebidu, cf. Kao, op. tit Vol. I, 
pi. XUl; its prabhavali contains the tiny figures of the DaS&vat&ras. For the 
Madras bronzes, cf. ibid., pi. XLI, Figs. 1 and 8 V 

58—1854 B 
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laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula¬ 
tion (US. B., I. 2, 5, Ilf.). In the Puranas and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, and Virocana’s 
son, Bali, the grandson of Praklada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Bralimacarl, 
Vamana, Sukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the Yedic ‘three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for Vamana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
cover by pacing three steps. When Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a colossus; 
covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 
placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
him down to live in the nether regions. The monogra¬ 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatara, but" it is curious 
that though the BrhatsamhiUl (chapter 57) does not con¬ 
tain any description of the above-named five incarnations, a 
reference to the image of this devout Hari-bhakta is made 
there; it is laid down that Virocana’s son, Bali (i.e., his 
image) should measure 120 angulas in height {Baltica Vai- 
rocanih iatam vimtom —v. 30). 

Sculptures illustrating the Vamana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (Vamana), and the 
other the huge colossus (Viratarupa) about to take three 
steps (Trivikrama). The texts enjoin that Vamana should 
be Pancatala in measurement, two-armed, holding an 
umbrella and a staff, and should appear as a teen-aged 
Brabmacarin, while the Trivikrama Viratarupa should be 
four-, or eight-armed with right or left foot firmly planted, 
the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the heavens. 
The Vaikh&nasagama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of a large number of accessory 
figures making up the whole composition; the cauri- 
bearing Vayu and Varuna, Surya and Candra, Sanaka and 
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Sanatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised foot of Trivi- 
krama, Gafiga, Namuci and other demons, JambavSn playing 
on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife VindhyabalT 
granting the land to Varnana. The Mahabalipur relief re¬ 
produced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, PI. XLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of 
the actual granting of the land is not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain fnany of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene. 
Varnana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitya King accom¬ 
panied by his consort and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per¬ 
haps Bali himself shown for the second time); the Visnu- 
ganas arc shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (PI. XXIII, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised leg of the god ; R. I). Banerjee has cor¬ 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of Varnana are very rare, and such figures arc al¬ 
most always four-armed, the four hands holding the usual 
Vaisnava emblems. The well-carved pot-bellied four- 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta, and it belongs to c. 11th century A.D. ; the 
god is attended by the two divine consorts (Sri and PustT), 
as in the Para and Vvulia typos of Visnu images 
(PI. XXIII, Fig. 1). 

The next three incarnations, the human ones, are 
three Ramaa—Bhargava Rama (Para^urama), Raghava 
Rama and Balarama. The mythology associated with the 
first clearly points out that he was the symbol of the mili¬ 
tancy of the Brahmans against the Ksatriyas- He is 
said to have destroyed the Ksatriyas as many as 21 times, 
but in spite of all this the Avatarahood appertained to him 
only for a time, he being really an AvesSavatara (‘possessed’ 
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temporarily by Yisnu). The Avatarahood left him as 
soon as Raghava Rama, son of Dasaratha, the Ksatriya 
King of Ayodhya, appeared on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Dasarathi Rama’s story is well known; it 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and all ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man¬ 
hood. Something has already been said about Balarama in 
connection with his Vila and Vyuha aspects, blit he had 
also an honoured plaee in the list of the Yibhavas. A con¬ 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Indian myth-makers, for different 
texts present him in different forms. In one form he is 
a sort of a bucolic deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the incarnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Parsada) of Vasudeva-Visnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of Yasudeva 
himself in which character he was first a Ylra and then a 
Vyuha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occupied by Yasudeva-Krsna 
himself, the fountain-head of the cult. 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations. ParaSurama, as this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a battle-axe 
(parasu) in his right hand, and in the Dasavntara slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-armed. Some texts, however, 
describe a four-armed variety of his image; such images 
are separate representations, and are extremely rare. Thus, 
the four-armed image of this Avatara from Ranihati 
(Dacca) is of unique interest and importance; its front 
right hand holds a battle-axe, the remaining hands holding 
a .lankha, a cakra and a gadd. The Agnipurana seems to 
describe a four-armed image of this incarnation, though the 
attributes named are a bow, an arrow, a sword and a 
battle-axe (ch. 49, v. 5). Images of Dsiarathi Rama are 
usually devoid of any complexities. The Brhatsamhitd does 
not find it necessary to describe his image in detail, but 
simply says that, * Rama, the son of Dasaratha (i.e. his 
image) should be 120 ahgulas in height (ch. 57, v. 30). 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Hama incar¬ 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Hama’s story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extant 1 . In the 
Dasaviitara reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Hama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known ; in these he is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Slta, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanuman. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The life-history of Krsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the Harwamfa (a Mahabharala supplement), in the 
Bhdgavala and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real Avataras, for according to the epic 
and Puranic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapurana expressly 
places Krsna in the role of an Avatara when it says that 
‘ the placing of a gadd in the left hand (of Visnu) in his 
Krsna Avatara is meritorious ’ (eh. 258, v. 10 —Krsmvatdre 
tu gadd rdmahastc prasasyate) . The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthful days of Krsna and Balarama 
Avere already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krsna JanmastamI is to be found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 1344). It shows Vasudeva fording 
the Yamuna with new-born Krsna in his band to exchange 
him for safety with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 
Ya4oda (A.S.I.A.R., 1925-26, pp. 183-4 and plate). A 
series of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
found at Mandor (Mandavyapura, the ancient capital of 

1 Cf. the platform panels of the Dai&vat&ra temple at Deogarh, which can 
be identified as ' Chastisement of Surpanakhl by Lakgmapa ’ and ' Curbing of 
Parafcirama's pride by Him a ’ : A.S.R., Yol. X, pp. 108-09; Ost. Zeit f 1914, 
pp.16-7, fig. 19; JJ.S.O.A., Vol. XIV, p. 18. 
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Marwar) were identified by D. E. Bhandarkar to illustrate 
the following Kfsnayana scenes : (1) the uplifting of the 
Govardliana mountain by Krsna; (2) Krsna stealing butter; 

(3) infant Krsna upturning the cart with his tiny legs; 

(4) the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, and 

(5) the subjugation of Niiga Kaliya by Krsna. The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bhandarkar in the 4th centurv 
A.D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 135-40 and figures). PI. XXVI, 
Pig. 1, illustraes a Deogarh relief in which Nanda and 
YaSoda, the adoptive cowherd parents of Krsna and Balarama, 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in their 
rural surroundingsthe cows in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral character 
of the scene. The dress of the cowherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Ya£oda wears a long skirt with a flowing 
veil covering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign with a slight touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these cowherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the Abhira stock. 
M. S. Vats notices many such Krsnayana scenes carved on 
the Deogarh temple walls and illustrates some of them 
( M.A.S.I ., No. 70, pp. 18 If., 33, and Plates). E. D. 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
friezes carved on caves II and TV at Badami; some Pabarpur 
basement reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaisnava shrines at TripurT (modern Tewar in 
Madhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsnayana as well 
as Eamayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
known from comparatively early times. The favourite 
themes which are illustrated by them are those of Kr$na 
uplifting the mountain Govardhana, Krsna accompanied by 
his two favourite consorts (BukminI and Satyabhama), etc.; 
reliefs belonging to late mediaeval and modern periods 
illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krsna’s dalliance with the 
cowherdesses (Gopis), the chief among whom was EadhS. 
The theme of the divine acts of love was emphasised in many 
of them, and some outstanding works of art were produced 
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in wood stone and paint. PI. XXVII, Fig. 2, illustrates 
a beautiful wooden figure of Venu-Gopala (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
.niveisity of Calcutta, recovered from Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 

piece ol art and shows remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling.’ 

Balarama s importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The MaMbhasija refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava, and Rama in 
this context is no other than Balarama. Patafijali, while 
commenting on Sutra, II. 2, 28, says, ‘ may the power of 
Krsna, second to Samkarsana, increase ’; Samkarsana, the 
same as Balarama, is evidently the first of the Vlras in this 
passage. The Brhatsanihitu allots one couplet to the descrip¬ 
tion of his image; it lays down that ‘ Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his inebriety ; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus ’ (Ch. 57,. V. 36). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canopy of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Yibhava Samkarsana, for the 
Vyuha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Vasudeva-Vis?nu in his four hands in the pre¬ 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god; it was found at Mathura, and it is now in the 
collection of the Lucknow' Museum. The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, bolds a pestle ( musala ) and a 
ploughshare ( hold ) in his hands, wears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
bent at the knee as in some of the early Yaksa statues 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 4). V. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 
* the image cannot be later than the second century B.O., 
and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 

i For lack of apace, it ia not poaaible to go into greater detaila about 
Kjfnayana acenea; readcra are referred to J.I.S.O.A., XIV, PP- 18-20. 
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Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu Iconography. 1 
A figure of Balarama, somewhat similar to the above, was 
discovered at Tumain (Gwalior, Madhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Gwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit in 
the same museum is the Fan Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it is of about 
the first century A.D. A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
realistically depicted; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey which 
evidently is the ass-demon Plienuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (PI- XXVII, Fig. 3).* 

The last two incarnatory forms of Visnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented separately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Dasavatara reliefs, his place 
being occupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanical 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system 
centering round the great reformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhagavatas came to regard him as one of 
the incarnations of their god who, according to them, incarnat¬ 
ed himself in the world as Mayamoha (‘ The arch Deluder ’) 
to create confusion among the Baity as by preaching false 
and anti-Ycdic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brhatsamhita describes his image in this 
manner : 4 Buddha should have the palms of his hands and 

the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short ( sunlca ; a variant 
reading is sunUa meaning “well-arranged”—both readings 
would suit a Buddha image); he should be seated on a lotus 

r J.I.S.O.A., 1937, p. 126, pi. XIV, fig. 4. The image may, however, be 
dated in the 1st century B.C. 

2 Another Taladhvaja of about the same date is in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum; it has been inaccurately described in the Museum Guide-Book 
to the Archaeological section as Oocoanut capital (p. 6). I). B. Bhandarkar 
discovered an earlier specimen at Besnagar along with the Garuga and Makara 
capitals there; they belong to the 1st century B.C., if not earlier. The fermented 
juice of the fan-palm tree is intoxicating, and the association of the ever-inebriate 
ftaqikargapa (the Mahabharata describes him as kfiva, i.e. t * drunken ’) with it is 
very appropriate. 

For descriptions of several other very characteristic separate types of 
Balarama images of the mediaeval period cf. J.I.8.O.A., Vol. XIV, 1946, pp. 24-8; 
in the D&g&vat&ra reliefs, he is invariably two-armed.; 
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seat and should appear as the father of the whole world ’ 

j ‘ 07 » 44 '- Tlle Visnupumna curiously, however, 

describes Mfiyflinoha as ' naked with shaved head and a 
peacock tail m his hand ’ (digambaro mundo barhipatra- 
dharah); the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jma of the Digambara Jainas (Nagna- 
Ksapanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being described in the Puranas as Nagnas (‘ Naked 
ones ) on account of their having discarded the authority 
of the Vedas. The Agnipurana description of the 

Buddha figure contains most of the essential iconographic 
features to which the Hayasirm Pancaratra adds a few 
more details. In the Dasavatara slabs, Buddha is .almost 
invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. 

Vismi is yet to incarnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvapara Yuga for 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the sou of the Brahman Yisnuyasa, and to restore virtue 
and Yarnasramadharma in this world with the help of his 
priest, the great sage Yajiiavalkya, after destroying the 
Mlecchas. Two varieties of his image are described in the 
Hayasirm Pailcaratra and in the Agnipurana, one two¬ 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Vimudharmottara as 1 a powerful man angry 
in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his raised 
hand ’ (Khadgodyatakarah kruddho haydrudho mahabalah) 
can be recognised in the last figure of the Dasavatara slabs. 
Separate figures of the Avatara arc not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as Ivalkl; B. B. Bidyavinod correctly 
identified these figures as those of Revanta, the son of Surya 
(J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 391). 

It will not be posible for me to give here an iconographic 
account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
Visnu for want of space. I have dealt with the topic at full 
length in my article on Visjtnu (III) in the Journal of the Indian 

64—1884 B 
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Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XIV (pages 35ff.). Garuda and 
Ayudhapuru$as described there at some length vrill be bnefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. .' T shall :oi^ 
here to three of the aspects of Vi?pu, reliefs illustrating 
which are reproduced here. PI. XXVI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the V. K. S. 
Museum (No. 1492), Rajshahi, which, though partly cor¬ 
responding to the Rupamandana description of the Vi^varupa 
aspect of Visnu, differs a great deal from it. It is not a 
four-faced figure as the test enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention 
in the Rupamandana. The twenty-aimed deity wearing the 
vanamala and other usual ornaments stands in the sarna- 
padasthdnaka pose, his hands holding various emblems 
among which the Vaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect way, the ideology underlying the 
Vigvarupa aspect of Krsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavadgltd; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-petalled lotuses in lalitdsana on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the four 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
Maftjusr! Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 
11th century A.D. The other relief (Pl.‘ XXVII, Fig. 1) 
belongs to a far earlier period, for it is one of the ParSva- 
devatas in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesasayana and Nara-Narayana aspects of Visnu). It 
illustrates the Kari-varada aspect of Visnu, in which the 
Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, from the 
clutches of an aquatic monster (Gajendra-moksa). The 
whole story is beautifully narrated in the Bhagavatapumna 
(Bk. VIII, Chs. 2-4): Gajendra sporting in a lake with his 
wives had his legs caught by a graha, and unable to rid himself 
of the aquatic monster, he began to offer fervent prayers 
to Visnu; in the end the Lord appeared before him and 
delivered him. Visnu is shown astride on his mount flying 
in the air; in the waters below, the Naga King and Queen 
(Adi^esa and his consort?) are present in an attitude of deep 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encircled 
by the coils of the grdha (it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk; flying couples of VidySdharas 
are holding a jewelled crown over Visnu’s head. The third 
relief (PI. VIII, Fig. 8) hails from Amaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja Cakravarti) 
according to the epic and Puranic tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur¬ 
ance to his numerous subjects; he holds the jewel (mani) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all seven jewels, 
aapta ratnani), viz., wheel ( cakra ), queen consort ( stri ), 
horse (aha), elephant (hast!), chancellor (grhapati) and 
commander-in-chief ( parindyaka) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the Indian insignia par excellence 
for paramountry, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. Tt may be noted that early texts 
characterise a Raja Cakravartin as the possessor of the ‘seven 
jewels’. Mandhata in the Amaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with Visnu ; but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler was 
present there all the time, and the Bhdgavatapumna list of 22 
incarnations of Visnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsyapurdna (Ch. 47, 
V. 106) includes Mandhata in the list of the Avataras of the 
god. 
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Surya 


Surya, the visible celestial luminary, was being wor¬ 
shipped in India from very early times. The Yedas refer 
to him and his various aspects as Savitr, Pu>san, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra, Aryanian and Yisnu. Surya was the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr,. ‘ the stimulator of 
everything ’ (sarvasya jnasadta-Nirukta, 10, 81) denoted his 
abstract qualities. Pusan seems to have signified ‘ the 
beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
deity Bhaga’s association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, ho is the presiding deity of the fore¬ 
noon ; the hymns also refer to him as ‘ a distributor of 
wealth ’. Vivasvat, perhaps originally representing the 
rising sun, was regarded bv the hymnists as the first 
sacrifices the ancestor of the human race; his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Vedic Soma). Mitra was an Indo-Tranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Iranian form of 
his cult reacted on north Indian sun-worship. Aryaman, 
also an Indo-Iranian deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Surya, and had very few individual traits. Yisnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhagavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deities, along with a few others like Am6a, Daksa, Martanda, 
etc., came to constitute, in different groupings and different 
contexts, the class of gods called Adityas. Their number, 
indefinite in the early Vedic texts, was later fixed as twelve. 
The 8atapatha Brahmana once enumerates them as eight 
including Martfinda, but raises their number to twelve in 
two other passages, identifying them in this context with 
the twelve months. The epic and Puranic literature sticks 
to the number. Some texts name them as Dhatf, Mitra, 
Aryaman, Budra, Varuna, Surya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusan, 
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Savita, Tvastft and Visnu. The list of these names is, how¬ 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the Vedic Adityas are incorporated here, but those of the 
Vedic. prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva (Dlmta, Visnu and Rudra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the twelve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called planets or Navagrahas came to occupy a very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians- The 
Navagrahas are Ravi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mangala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani 
(Saturn), Rahu and Ketu (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon); barring the first two and the last two, 
the rest are planets. The Navagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahayaga or 
svaxtyayana vidhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat¬ 
ing from the anger of these gods. This is still the custom 
among the believing Hindus of India. 

Rgvedie hymns to Sfirya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
Vedic age. In some he is described as ‘ the beautiful-Avinged 
celestial bird Garutman ' (divya suparna Garutinari) while 
in one verse ( R.V ., YIT, 77, 3) he is described as ‘ a white 
brilliant steed brought by Osas’; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself. Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
horses so frequently found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Rgvedie 
hymns; he is more often described there as ‘ moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ’ 
(I. 115, 3-4; VII. 60, 3; VII. 63, 2, etc.). The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Surya’s 
marriage with Vi&vakarma’s daughter Samjfia, her desertion 
of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
inability to bear his effulgence, Vi&vakarma’s attempt to 
reduce this in order that his daughter might endure 
it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god. 1 

The worship of the Sun-god and his various aspects 
continued in the later Yedic period. Tn the post-Vedic age it 
was more advanced, and the two epics are full of allusions 
to Surya and his various aspects; one passage in the 
Mahdbharata (II. 50, 16) describes him as Devos vara, * lord 
of gods’ (bhasi divi devcJraro yathfi). Many other Sanskrit 
works of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterwards, also contain similar references. All these 
facts presuppose the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the 
supreme soul, the creator of the universe; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgvcda passage : Surya atma jagatastasthu- 
sa&ca, ‘ the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things 
I. 115, 1). Six classes of sun-worshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore ndrnam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the Surya gdyatn of eight syllables. Mayura- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one hundred 
verses, known by the name of Suryatatalca, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-worshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the early 
periods. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form was 
much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of sun-worship 
is fully proved by many literary and archaeological data. 
The story of Samba’s leprosy and his cure from this fell 
disease by his worship of the Sun-god according to the approved 
east-Iranian (Sakadvlpi) manner is elaborately narrated in 
many Puranas such as Bhavisya, Vamha, Sdmba, etc. 

i The Vedic myth seems to have started from a Brahmodya (a riddle or a 
charade) passage in the l}gveda (I. 164); for Bloomfield’s observations on such 
Kgvedic passages, cf. J.A,0.S. % Vol. 15, 1893, pp. 172-88, 
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Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Mulasthanapura 
(modern Multan in the West Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga. There was actually a big sun temple at 
Multan, a graphic description of which and the image en¬ 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen Tsang 
and Arab geographers like A1 Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installa¬ 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Sambaditya by 
Samba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult of the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsainhita; 
it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that it was 
the Magas (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-wor¬ 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere¬ 
monially the images of Surya in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Magas. Remains of the 
mediaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Modhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and inscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found. 1 That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by epigraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatta, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of ValabhT, and some of the 
Pushyabhuti rulers of TlianeSvwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun ’). 

* The Indor copper-plate Inscription of the time of Skandagupta refers to a 
temple of the Sun at Indrapura (old name of Indor in Bulandshahr District, U.P.); 
a still earlier temple of the god built by a guild of si Ik-weavers during the time of 
ftkand&’s father at Da&apura (old name of Mandasor in the Western Malwa division 
of Madhya Bharat) is referred to in the Mandasor stone Inscription of 
Kum&ragupta I and Bandhuvarman. The Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mihirakula, 
the Hurja chief, records the building of o sun temple at Gopadri (Gwalior hill) 
by one Mfttrcheta; the l>eo-Baranark Inscription of the time of JIvitagupta II (one 
of the later Gupta rulers of Magadha) also refers to an existing sun temple about 
25 miles south-west of Arcah in the Sliahahad district of Bih&r ( CJ.L , III, pp. 70, 
80,162,218). 
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There is little doubt that the particular form of sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid archaeological data was the re¬ 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though sun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period have been found 
there; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun was being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round him. These symbols were made use of 
by the Yedic ritualists in the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a lotus flower, etc., were 
commonly used on these occasions. It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter IV that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddehika and the Paftcala Mitra chiefs like 
Suryamitra and Bhanumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Surya in human form was 
not also very late in making his appearance in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invariably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. The god is seen riding on a 
one-wheeled ( ekacakra ) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
‘ upright ’ of the old stone railing (pracmadildprakdra) at 
Bodli Gaya. He is attended on either side by a female figure 
shooting an arrow, and they are the earliest reliefs standing 
for tlsa and Pratyusa personifying the different aspects of 
‘ dawn ’ driving away darkness; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of 
the relief. The Bgvedic description of Surya as riding a 
chariot drawn by one, three, four or seven horses seems to 
have been the basis of such representations. The Buddhist 
cave at Bhaja bears on the left side of its facade a royal figure 
who is shown riding in the company of two women in a 
chariot; its wheels pass over grossly proportioned nude 
demons seeming to float downwards in the air. Burgess 
identified the relief long ago as ‘ Surya driving through the 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of 
darkness. 1 These two reliefs of the 1st century B.O. hail¬ 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd century A.l). composition of Surya carved on 
one face of the many-sided column found at Lala Bliagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06). 
The Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing up, as it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Bahu); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri ; two or three 
well-dressed female figures are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (PI. XXIX, Fig. 1; the mal¬ 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Reference 
may also be made in this connection to the Surya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (c. 1st 
century A.IX) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bliagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
by its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). 
These early reliefs of Surya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 
everywhere in these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
to be remodelled in Northern India in a peculiar way due to 
the reorientation of the sun cult indicated above. 

Several extant art-motifs of the Gandhara region, and 
especially those hailing from Mathura and belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, help us to trace the 
development of the new and re-orientated Surya icons of the 

i E. H. Johnston is of opinion that the scene illustrates the story of the war 
between Sakra and the Asnras as told in the Samyuktanik&ya; VII, 

1939, pp. 1-7, pis. i and ii. 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A small figure of Surya in 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandhara shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of the afore-said compositions (PI. XXVIII, 
Fig. 3). The artist of Gandhara seems to have been well 
informed about the earlier mode but lie introduced some 
innovations in conformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transforriied cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelier numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god. 1 One of the earliest such figures (No. I).46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding probably a lotus bud in his right hand and 
a short sword in his left; he is dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs; 
he has the sun-disc or nimbus behind his head and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. The wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Vcdie concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found attached to the figures of 
Surya; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
for the sun-bird was transformed into Garuda, the bird- 
mount of Visnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
shows how at such an early date (1st or 2nd century A.D.) 
the indigenous and foreign elements were blended together 
in the evolution of the cult icon. Exhibit No. 894 of the 
same period in the Mathura Museum shows the Sun god 
holding a dagger and wearing boots, long coat and trousers, 
but without wings. Such motifs persisted up to the early 

1 Some of them may represent Samba, the traditional usherer of the east- 
Iranian sun cult in India, while others may stand for Kushan chiefs; cf . J .1.8.0. A 
Vol. XIV, pp. 42-3, and XVI, p. 60. 
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or even late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
were gradually lndianised and transformed into the 
approved varieties of the early and late mediaeval sun 
icons of the region. 1 

The extant Siirya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to show most of 
the alien features already mentioned; but the gradual ideali¬ 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Rajshahi, Bengal), as well as Bhumara 
(Nagod, Madhya Bharat) Siirya reliefs bear a remarkable 
affinity to the Rushan Surya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, however, 
all shown standing, and the chariot is absent. But the 
attendant figures of Bandl and Pingala (also known by 
other names some of which like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) wearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a i>en and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds two lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the early Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, hailing from Mathura, shows 
a novel feature; it holds in its two hands the two ends 
of a flower garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged ; the 
horses and chariot are absent (PI. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
fine marble sculpture of Surya seated on a chariot the horses 
of which are being driven by Aruna shows the god attended 
by a bearded figure (the pen and inkpot bearing KundT or 
Pingala of the Indian texts) on his right and one holding a 
long staff (Band!) on his left. This Gupta sculpture was 
found at Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) and is now in the 
Kabul Museum (J.1.8.0.A., Vol. XVI, PI. XIV, 2). The 
bluish basalt stone image of Surya found at Deora (Bogra), 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum shows further develop- 

i gome of the foreign elements so prominent in such motifs of the early 
period have been commented on interestingly by V, S. Agrawala; Handbook of the 
Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology } Muttra , p. 52. 
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ment of the iconic type. It is of the late Gupta period; bo 
also is the Bhumara relief, but it contains far more elabora¬ 
tions than the latter. The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides Dandl and Pihgala, the charioteer 
Aruna driving the seven horses, the arrow-shooting goddesses 
Osa and Pratyusa (we have seen them in the Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present; the god wears a flat Mnta-mukuta and 
other ornaments, is clad in a dhoti tied round the waist by a 
girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the 8th century A.I). sun relief from 
Ellora; he has a circular halo round his head, and holds 
lotus-stalks with sprouting bunches of flowers in his two 
hands. The Ivushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 
Maha&veta, Rajnl, Niksubha, Suvarcasa, etc., almost in¬ 
variably present in such reliefs of the Pala period, have not 
yet made their appearance. The Kashipur (24 Perganas, 
Bengal) Surya in the collection of the Asutosli Museum, 
Calcutta University, though similar to the Deora Surya in 
its general outline, and approximately of the same age, 
bears lesser details. Aruna and probably the arrow-shoot¬ 
ing goddesses (broken away) are the only companions of 
the god; the one-wheeled chariot is clearly outlined, and the 
way in which the horses are treated and the two ‘ demons 
of darkness ’ are shown beneath the chariot reminds us of 
the earlier technique (PI. XXVIII, Fig. 4). 1 

Before the* developed iconography of a few more Surya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period is discussed, it is necessary 
to analyse some of the special traits of the earlier sun icons 
of Northern India on the basis, of relevant iconographic 
texts. One of the earliest descriptions of such Surya 

* For the Deora relief, cj. Dacca Hittory of Bengal, Vol. X., pp. 4S6-67. A 
fine bronze or octo-alloy figure of Surya of the early mediaeval period found at 
Chauddagram (Tippera, Bengal) and now in the Dacca Museum, fellows the 
Deora composition in many of its details, though the god is shown seated here; 
ef. N. X. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 172 and pi. LIX. 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Bfhatsamhitd. 
The verses (46-8) specially enjoin that ‘ the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear 

a. long necklace and a viyahga; .his face 

should be covered with a cheek plate.’ It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. The Vimudhar- 
mottara of a later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms: be should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear a Northerner’s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as yaviydhga { avyahga ); the staff¬ 
carrying DandT is to be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing Kundl on his right; a lion 
standard is to be placed on Surya’s right side, and his four 
sons, Bevanta, Yama, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are bis four wives, Rajnl, Ri- (Ni-) 
ksubha, Chaya and the goddess Suvarcasa; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna.’ This 
elaborate description of the sun image with his accessories 
may be profitably compared with similar descriptions given 
in north Indian and south Indian texts. The former group 
of texts usually lays stress on the close covering of the god’s 
body and his wearing the avyanga and the boots ( upanat , 
some such late texts describe the sun as upanat-pinaddha 
jtadayugalam ), and there can be no doubt that writers of 
such texts emphasise in this way the foreign origin of this 
type of sun cult introduced into India in the beginning of 
the Christian era or even earlier. The udicyaveSa or the 
Northerner’s dress comprises the close covering of the body 
and the 4 boots ’ of not only Surya himself but also of some 
of his male and female attendants. The avyahga is the 
Indianised form of Aiwiyaonghen, the sacred waist-girdle of 
the Iranians. It has been shown how the extant Surya 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Surya image had its prototype in the Iranian Mithra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sun god in human form in the earliest times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to represent him by means of such 
symbols as ‘ a solar disc’, 4 a wheel ’ etc. In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near Naqsh-i-Rustam Mithra is repre¬ 
sented as a round disc. In the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Indian Surya figures, though such busts made their appear¬ 
ance only at a time when Mithraism was thoroughly 
Hellcnised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre¬ 
sentation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served as the original of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira. That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gods, is 
shown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagne 
(69-38 B.C .); in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has the in¬ 
scription, ‘Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes’. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Mihira-Helios on the coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka in Chapter IV of this book, and 
there is little doubt that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of the Indo-Greek 
rulers like, Apollodotus n, Philoxenus and Telephus. 1 


1 The reverse device of a rare silver- coin of Telephus shows the nimbate Sun 
god and the Moon god with a crescent on hi^ head; they should be regarded as the 
prototypes of the Kushan Mihira and Mao. The Bun and Moon on Telephus's 
silver coin were also, for all practical purposes, the Iranian Mihira and Mao, for, in 
Greek mythology Balene, the Moon, is a goddess. The Sun god here must have been 
derived directly or indirectly from a still earlier representation of Apollo on some 
round and rare coins of Apollodotus; Apollo in these coins wears boots, as does 
the solar deity on the rare coinB of Telephus; pi. XXXII, 7, pL X, 6-9, 
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The mediaeval Siirya reliefs of Eastern India usually 
fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in padmamna, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandl, Pihgala, UsS, 
Pratyu^a, Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Surya 
dressed in udicyavc&a (partially subdued in many of them). 
An early mediaeval Surya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (PI. XXX, Pig. 2) is a fine specimen of this variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of monographic, art chiselled out by him. This 
relief compares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Surya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. The latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabhavaU) is usually pointed with the klrttinvukha design 
on its top centre, and the 4 companions ’ (besides those men¬ 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Rajiil, 
Niksubha, Chaya, Suvarecasa, the earth-goddess Mahaiveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side. 1 A comparison of another Khiching Surya relief, 
this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with 
a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a corner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun. god, seated in padmasana on a double-petalled lotus with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks; 
the god wears a conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
ornaments; the udicyave&a is just faintly suggested by the 
artist; Aruna driving the seven horses is the only accessory 
motif in the relief (PI. XXX, Fig. 3). The sweet expression 
of the face beautified by a faint smile and the excellent 
modelling of the whole composition endow it with a quality 

i For each elaborate Surya reliefs of Eastern India, cf. Dacca Hittory of 
Bengal, Vol. I, PI. XXX, Fig. 78; LXVm, Fig. 166, etc. 
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seldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 
Bairhatta inscribed sculpture of seated Surya on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figure is at least 
a century' or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the seated male attendants (Dandi and 
Pirigala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other ‘ grahas four on 
his either side; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
* remover of all diseases ’ (saimsta-roganam hartta). 1 

The Western Indian images of Surya, though stylistically 
different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outlines of their iconography. 2 One 
of the earliest extant Surya images of the South Indian 
variety belongs to the Parasurfunesvar Temple at Gudim- 
allam (near Renigunta in North Arcot). It stands bare¬ 
footed on a pedestal on which neither Aruna nor the seven 
horses are shown ; the upper part of the body is left bare, 
and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D.). Many other Surya 
figures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
monographic traits, and Rao after a careful comparison of 
the Sun images of Northern and Southern India arrived at 
some generalisations. 3 Rao’s observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
rule. The difference in the monographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially 

* lofica History of Bengal , Vol. I, p. 456. 

a J.I.S.O.A., Vol. XVI, pp. 84-5. 

a Bao, op. cit ., Vol. I, pp. 811.12. Some of them can be enumerated thus: 

‘ The south Indian Suryas have their hands raised to tho level of their shoulders, 
and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossomed; their legs and feet are always 
left bare; the north Indian images have generally their hands at the general level 
of the hips or the elbows, and, are made to carry full-blown lotuses rising up to the 
level of their shoulders, and they wear boots: Aruna and the seven horses, almost 
invariably present ip north Indian varieties of Surya, are very often absent in their 
south Indian counterparts, and the number of attendants in the latter is very small 
(DapgT, KugdI or Pihgala, the arrow-shooting goddesses, the several consorts of the 
god, etc., are almost invariably absent, especially in the Tamil districts) 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult- enjoined in the Pa I lava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the Mast Iranian form of Sun worship, and 
the cult itself was not much in vogue there. 1 * * * * * * * 9 

iJvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudhariiwltaru does not name and 
describe them individually, but simply says that ‘ the twelve 
Adilyas should be given" the form of Suita ’. Gopinath Rao 
summarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Dvadasaditvas as incorporated in the V ism karma gastra 
(op. cit., Yol. T, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted by him, however, 
explicitly says that two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be 
shown as two-armed. s Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare ; they are usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prahharali of the Surya 
image. The architectural frame in the -Tunagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Surya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on either side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is shown 
seated with Fsil and Pratvfisa on either side, all the other 
ten are shown standing and attended by other female com¬ 
panions. Four of the Kavagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Snni and certainly Rahil and Iveta, are also placed on the 
top. The eleven Adityas together with the missing central 
figure of Surya would make up the requisite number.* 


i Though Ptolemy mention* the Maga Brahmanas (Magoi Brachmanoi) as 

■ residing in one corner or south India in (he second century A.D., the East Iranian 

Huu cult, docs not seem to have made any headway there. Rao refers to the 11th 

century A.I). Run temple at Suryanarkoil in the district of Tanjore, but there are 

very few such shrines in south India. The extant south Indian Rurva reliefs mostly 
* hail from shrines connected with other major cults like those of 6iva and Visnu. 

* Puf&khyaftya bhavenninrtirdvihh ujd padmaldflcehita 1 . 

Sudarsanakara ear ye padmahasla tu vamatah 1 

Esa stjad dvddnsl milrtir Vienoramitatcjasah ; Ibid, App. C, pp. 86-7. 

9 Rao, op. flit., Yol. I, p. 817, pi. XCV. H. I>. Sankalia draws our 
: attention to more or less similar motifs found in Western India; Architectural 
Antiquities of Northern Gufrat, pp. 158-59, Figs. 70 and 79, 

56-1854 B, * 
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Rao is silent about tbc images of Revanta, probably 
because they are almost unknown in Southern India. 
Revanta is one ‘of the sons of Surya, some of the others being 
Yama, the Asvins, and Manus (the present and the future). 
The worship of this god seems to have been much in vogue 
in Eastern India. 1 The KaUkdpurdna describes his figure 
and says, that he should he worshipped either in an image, 
or a water-vessel, at the gates according to the rites of sun 
worship (Ch. V. 49). The worship of the god was also 
known at (liijrat, as proved by Sanigadova’s inscription from 
Vanthli (Ep. Indira, Yol. X, Taiders List, No. 624). The 
Brhatsamhita lays down that ‘ Revanta riding on horse 
back is (shown) engaged with his companions in the sport 
of hunting’ (Ch. 57, V. 56); the Visnudharmottara simply 
says that ‘ the Lord Revanta should he like Surya, (and) 
on the back of a horse ’ (Bk. Ill, Ch. 70, V. 53). The 
Ghatnagar (Dinnjpur) black basalt image of this god (now 
in the collection of the Rnjshahi Museum) presents him in a 
very interesting manner. The booted god rides on horse¬ 
back holding a whip in his right hand and the reins in his 
left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head; 
two robbers are near him, one readv to attack him from the 
front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedestal shows 
a woman standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and 
shield about to attack a woman cutting a fish with a fish- 
knife ; on the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX, 
Fig. 2). The Mdrkandeyapurana account of Revanta seems 
to throw some light on this genre scene in this manner: 

‘ Revanta, son of Bury a and Samjfia, and the king of the 
Guhyakas, delivers people from the terrors of forests and 
other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers and bestows upon his worshippers comfort, intelli¬ 
gence, happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted 


* Raghnnandana, the groat Smftrta writer of Bengal, quotes a passage from 
Kalpataru (which borrows it from Brahmapurdna), which records the ceremonial 
worship of Revanta (Pujyah m&vai&ca Revanta yathavibhavavistaraih 1)5 Tithitattva f 

p. 600. 
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position ’ {Bibliotheca Edition, ch. 109, vv. 23-3)- Some 
sections of the Ghatnagar relief seem to typify peaceful 
home life, while others, the perils of life. It may be noted, 
incidentally that the motif of 4 a woman cutting a fish ’ also 
occurs in the pedestal of the Haritl image in the Dacca 
Museum. 1 In a very indifferently preserved image of this 
god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 
now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is shown on horse¬ 
back with a drinking vessel in liis right hand, accompanied 
by musicians and other male and female attendants, and 
even retriever dogs. Mrgaya (hunting) is a royal sport 
(vyasana ) in which revelries were a common feature. 
Several sculptures exactly similar to the Badkamta relief 
hailing from Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, were at first wrongly identified as 
Kalkf, the future incarnation of Yisnu, but their correct 
identity was suggested by B. B. Bidyabinod (J.A.S.B., 
1909, pp. 391-92, PI. XXX). 

The worship of the Navagrahas was and is still much 
in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 
India. The YdjfiavaK’yasutra (Bombay edition, 1892, 
p. 89) lays down that the grahayajfia should be performed by 
one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains (for his 
crops), long life and nourishment, and (by him) who wants 
to harm his enemies; the figures of Surya, Soma (moon), 
the son of the Earth (Maiigala, Mars), the son of Soma 
(Budha, Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), 
Sani (Saturn), Balm and Ketu should be made of copper, 
crystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case of Budha and 
Bfhaspati), silver, iron, lead and bell-metal respectively; 
or these figures should be drawn on canvas in their respec¬ 
tive colours, or in m and alas made of scented paste (sandal 
wood paste—these are of the lepaja variety as noticed in 
Chapter VI of this book). This text as well as many other 
texts like Visnudharmoltara, A gnipurana, AmSumad- 
bhedagama, Silparatna describe their forms in different 

> N. B. Sanyal was the first to study correctly this relief in his article; 

Vol. Ill, 1927, pp. 469-72 and plate. 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha relict's containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs 'with the figures of these 
‘ grab as usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. Tins mediaeval convention did undoubtedly serve 
as a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Harnath (now 
exhibit No. 1.58(:‘> in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four ‘ planets Brhaspati, Snkra, Sani and Rahil. All 
are two-armed, the first throe standing in graceful jxises, 
while the tierce-looking Kahu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up 
in a hunch of spiral coils rising upwards (piitgalordhakvsu). 
Brhaspati, Sukra and Sani have each a halo behind his 
head, and a rosary in his right hand, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Sani's left hand being 
broken; Ketu is not shown in it, as Kahu whose hands are 
in the ‘ tarpana nmdrii , occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (PI. XXXI, Fig. 1). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures of eight ‘ grahas ’ only (the 
figures of the first four being broken away), and this seems 
to have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these ‘ planets Ketu being a later addition. This observa¬ 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the Siva temples of 
Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs of all the earlier 
such shrines of the Bhauma-Kara period there contain only 
the figures of eight ‘ grahas ’, Ketu making his appearance 
on the architraves from the Gaiiga period onwards. 1 In 
some of the later such slabs (specially hailing from Bengal), 
the group representation begins with the figure of Ganapati. 
This is proved by a very fine sculpture found at Kankandighi 
(Twenty-four I’erganas, Bengal; it is now in the Asutosh 
Museum, University of Calcutta), which shows the nine 


1 K. C. Pnnigruhi firsi drew my a (tent ion <6 this, feature of the Bhuvanosvor 
temples.* Another point of interest cornual ed with the Orissan 4 Navagraha * Blabs 
is that in the earlier ones Brhaspati' and ftukra are shown beardless (as in the 
Samath relief), but in later ones they are almost invariably bearded. 
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* Planets ’ standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
GranciSa in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-pctalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab with the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
ail object for regular worship in times of grahayaga, 
and not a ‘ door-piece ’ (PI. XXXI, Pig. 2). A unique 
mode of representing the ‘ grahas ’ is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagruha-cakra, found among the ruins 
of Khiching. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged the 
figure of the nine ‘ Planets ’, Surya seated in the top centre, 
Raliu and lvetu on either side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six other * grahas ’, 
three on either side.; in the centre of the wheel -is a three- 
faced (?) four-armed figure seated in padmasana with its 
front, hands in the dhyanamudra, the objects in the back 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dimta or Vidhatn); flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(PI. XXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also seems to have been 
a. regular object of worship like the Kankandighi relief. 



CHAPTER XI 


Cult Icons 
Siva and Sakti 
Siva 

Siva is one of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Brahmanical triad. Though he is specially asso¬ 
ciated with the act of sanihara (destruction) or pralaya (ab¬ 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor¬ 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated with the other 
two acts of srsti (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Brahma and Visnu, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endowed with the acts of anugraha or 
prasada (' conferment of grace ’) and tirobhava (‘ power of 
concealment ’ or ‘ obscuration ’). These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities ( paUcakrtyas ), and his numerous 
manifestations according to bis worshippers are connected 
with the performance of one or other of them for their edi¬ 
fication and benefit. Siva is also described in the early and 
mediaeval Brahmanical texts as the originator and the best 
exponent of various arts and accomplishments, such as those 
of deep concentration (yoga), expounding ( vyakhydm ) the 
sastras (the various ligamas were revelations from him), music, 
dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the lord of all 
created beings, and is often described as PaiSupati, Bbutapati 
and Bhutanatha. He is the great lord (MahesSvara), the 
greatest of the gods (Mahadeva), the beloved husband of Uma, 
the great Mother-goddess (Umapati—in this aspect he is the 
primeval Father-god), and is the chief possessor of Maya 
(M&yin). Many and various are his aspects and attributes 
which appear to be delineated in his numerous epithets and 
names, which are sometimes incorporated in different sec¬ 
tions of the epic and Puranic literature ( cf. Mahdbharata, 
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XIII, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of Siva— iSivasahaftranama) . A careful analysis of some 
of these epithets only will prove that this god-concept in its 
developed phase arose out of the commingling of many such 
concepts current among different ethnic units of India or 
among the different branches of the same ethnic stock. 

The epic or Puranic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-Vedic counterparts or prototypes. Budra was the Vedic 
counterpart of Siva, and the Yedic-Brahmanic characterisa¬ 
tion of Rudra enunciates how many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one hundred names of Budra enumerated 
in the tiatarudm/a text of the tiukfa Yajurveda of the 
VajasaneyT school ( Vdjasaneyi SamhiUl, Ch. 16). The 
association of Rudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or ‘ one who lives in the hills ’), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacific god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment ( Krttivasa ), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatds on his head (Kapardi), etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names which were the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic and Puranic 
literature. 1 The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Puranic Siva seems to have been well in vogue among 
the early Indus Valley people. The name of this pre-Vedic 
prototype is not now known to us, but Rudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of Siva in the epics and 
Puranas. In the Vedic texts of earlier strata the word hva 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several Vedic gods, 
and not of Rudra in particular. In such uses of the word, its 
Original sense of ‘ auspicious ’ is retained, and it is only in 
the later Vedic literature that it is used as a proper name. 
The SvetMvatara Upanisad, a theistic text extolling the 
glories of Rudra, uses the word $iva several times as one of 
the various names of Rudra. The Sahkhyayana, Kausitakl 
and other Bfahmanas use such names as Siva, Rudra-Siva, 
Mahadeva, MahefSvara and I6ana for denoting this great god, 

* “The epithet Kapardin or ‘the wearer of matted hair,' is probably 
doe to his being regarded as identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair it. Gv Bbawlarkar, op. cit., j>. 108, 
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Mahamdyurl, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
northern Buddhism, composed sometime before the 4th 
century A.D. (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and the 8th centuries A.D.)* refers to the 
tutelary deity of the dkdra (district town) of Sivapura as 
Siva. Sylvain Levi long ago connected Sivapura of tip 8 
Buddhist text with UdTcyagrama of Patafljali (Journal 
Anatique, 1915, pp. 37, 70). It can legitimately be inferred 
from all these data that there lived in parts of Northern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even long before the time of 
Patafljali. 

, The Siva-bhagavatas of Patafljali seem to have had 
some association with the Padupatas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. The Narayanlya section of the Mahd- 
bharata enumerates live systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Paficaratra, Veda and the PaSupata. It describes the 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srikantha, the lord of lima, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Brahmadeva (Santiparvan, 
Chs.- 64-7), This may or may not imply the existence in 
history of a possible human founder of the religious system* 
developing round Siva. But Puranic and inscriptional data 
-undoubtedly refer to a human being, LakullSa by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kayarohana (modern Karvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the PaSupata cult. The 
Mathura stone inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT 
(G.E. 61 = 381 A.D.) helped D. R. Bhandarkar to assign 
to LakulT&i (described in the Puranas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of 3iva) a date in the first half of the 2fld 
century A.D. Such a date would not justify us in describing 
him as the originator or founder of the Pa^upata school, if 
the Paiupatas are to be identified with the Siva-bhagayatas 
f of Patafljali. 1 If the identification of the two orders be 
correct, and there are good grounds for this assumption, 
then LakulT6a must have to be regarded as the organiser or 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar has identified the. Siva-bb&gavatas with the Pfidupatas, 
and has placed Laknlife a little earlier than or contemporaneous with Patafljali; 
op. pp, 11647 f 
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system atiser of tlie system, and not as its actual founder.*' 
The great drive he gave to the pre-existing worship of Siva- 
Pa^upati according to the already accepted tenets was conti¬ 
nued afterwards; his four immediate disciples, Kudika, 
Mitra, Garga and Kaurusya, arc traditionally regarded as 
tlie expounders of four sub-sects branching out of the Padu- 
pata System. That Kudika and others were not legendary 
figures seems to be proved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the Mathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in apostolic succession from Ku£ika 
(KuMload-dadamah). LakulTsa composed a work called 
Paflcarthavidyd, a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarhnasamyraha. It lays down 
that ‘ a Pajiupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
members \ In the AtharvaMras Upanisad, a sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Rudra (Siva)’s glory, the 
Pahtpatuvrata is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vow ( vrtita ), the wor¬ 
shipper of Rudra-fiiva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of liis individual existence. This 
is Pa&ipa&ivimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the PaSupata school. Varahamihira refers to 
the P&tfupatas as sabhasma-dvijas ( cf. supra, p. 230) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as the ash-besmeared 
tTfthikaa The Pa/iupatd Sutras and the commentary on it 
by Kaundinya (works earlier than the Brhatsarrihiti I) not 
6nly mention this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
other practices of the Padupata ritualists, Which are of an 
outlandish character.* The Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and 

1 . For this view, cf. the present writer’s article on ‘ LakulUa, the Founder 
<^4priiemttti*er of the P*«up*ta System ’ in Proceeding* of the Jaipur Section of 
the 'Itidian JJiitory Congtest, pp. 92 ff. • —,,'j- 

u - -gome-of these are 'doing a thing condemned by all ' ( avitatkaranpi, 
t speaking ■nonsensical and absurd things ' (avitadoh&fana), ‘ showing oneself, tp 
he in love by means of amorous gestures on seeing a beautiful woman ' 
fete. These constitute -the VStulatantra mentioned by Utpcla, the commentetorof 
the Bfiatsatphili (cf. supra, p.280). 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at a 
fairly early date from the Pa6upata sect as organised by 
Lakuli£a, and the peculiar and apparently unsocial and out¬ 
landish practices of these extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to be reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Rudra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptional data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan¬ 
tiate to a great extent the association of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools.* 

A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic in 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
earliest in,this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed variety of which was the school of the Suddha- 
Saivas or the Agamanta Saivas. These Saivas are to be 
distinguished from the Vedanta Saivas who made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. The Saivas or 
the Suddha-Saivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas which were, according to them, 
direct revelations from Siva, and thus were of far greater 
importance than the Vedas regarded by them as only ‘ his 
breath ’ ( Yasya ni&vaaitain Vedah). The Saiva Agamas (28 
in number) enjoin that there are three principles,—the Lord 
(Pati, i.e., Siva), the individual soul (Paso), and the fetters 
(PaSa),—which bind the individual to his mundane existence. 
Like the PSficaratra samhitas, the Saiva Agamas discuss the 
four parts or stages, Car yd, Kriyd, Yoga and JMna, of a 
well-regulated religious life. Caryd is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the prescribed duties and rites; 
Kriyd consists of the confirmatory sacrament ( dikrn ) and the 

* Bhavabhuti refers to the practices of the K&p&likas in his 
tfci Eftpftlikas are described there and in some other texts as Mah&vratsdharas. 
The Nirmand copper-plate inscription of the time of the Mankhari chief darvavarman 
mentions the installation of the image of KapAleivara (C.I.I., III, pp. 286-91; 
Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1949, 
pp. 296-800). K. 0. Bhand&rkar quotes a few other instances of the allied 
Kilimnkha seek, op. eit, p. 190. 
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hv6 purifications Associated with true worship; Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly Jfidna, the highest stage preparatory to 
final liberation, is that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intimate union with 
god. 1 Sambhudeva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it the SiddhantaSastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Sarnkhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamantins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women, Sudras and Pratilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Paficaksara Mantra ( Navnah 
Sivaya ) of the Saivas could be muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sfldra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saiva 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso¬ 
teric manner different sections of the philosophy of this 
school. The other moderate and highly philosophical school 
of Saivism is that which was given shape and developed in 
Kashmir, as the Agamanta Saiva school was given final shape 
in the south, at first by Yasugupta and then developed by 
his two pupils Kallata and Somananda in the 9th century 
A.D. This school, known as the * Trika ’ system, for it also 
dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and PaiSa, had 
two branches, Spanda and Pratyabhijfia, associated 
respectively with Kallata and Somananda. These two 
branches did not lay any great stress on disciplinary ritu¬ 
alism; the first, i.e., SpandaSastra emphasised intense 
contemplation for the individual aspirant after the highest' 
realisation of god within himself, the second on the 
spiritual aid of the preceptor in helping his disciple to recog- 

i Five purifications are the removal of 'evil desires, anger, and I-new 
from one's heart, and replacing them by God, and feeling his presence there at 
all times ' (St. Vallalar); the eight observances or elements of a Yogin ate ■ Good 
qualities ( yama ), good acts (wtyomo), right posture, breath control, removal of 
mental distraction, concentration of the mind on God, spiritual contact (pops), 
and spiritual experience ’; 8. Shivapodasundaram, The Satva School of Hinduisnit 
pp* 177-78. 
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aise truly the identity of his own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic form of Saivisin were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which. appear 
to have been made much use of in their disciplinary sadhanas 
by the Pa£upatas and the Saivas. The sect of the VrraSaivas 
of : Liiigayats, which was systematised by Vasava as late as 
the second half of the 12th century A.D. in Southern India, 
di# notgo in also for image worship; but the worship of the 
‘ I$ta-Linga’ (the aniconic emblem of the god of their 
choice,—their ‘ istadevata ’ Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil Sivabhaktas, known generally as the Nayanars (or 
Niyanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Dcvdram hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tirufianasambandha who appears to have 
flourished in the seventh century A.D.; he composed as many 
as three hundred and eighty-four hymns known as Padigam. 
There are references in these songs to many south Indian 
Saiva shrines and the particular aspects of the god associated 
with them ; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar; 
Sundaramurti, Manikkavasahar and other saints of the south 
also contain such references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ugrd aspects 
are made. 

It has just been mentioned that the Vlra&uvas of. the 
south mainly worshipped the emblem of Siva, and were not 
inuch in favour of worshipping him in other types of images. 
But from-a fairly early period the Saivas in general used to 
"place this’emblem (SivaliUga) as the principal object of their 
vrorship ih' tbe main sanctum of the shrines, of their gpd, 
and the various types of bis anthropomorphic figures were 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more , or less as 
accessory figures. The Kail&sa temple of Ellora, like many, 
other Saiva temples of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomorphic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of .the quadrangle^ 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a comparatively late date. It may be observed 
at the very outset that the principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Gopinath Rao 
demonstrated it clearly by many quotations from several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Siva carved on it discovered by him at Gudimallam 
(near Renigunta in Andhra State). 1 It has been shown in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of this book how the numismatic 
and glyptic representations of the emblem from the 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.I). also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath Rao. Incidental references to 
phailicism prevailing among the early Indus Valley people 
and to the Vedic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in the 2nd and 3rd chapters of this book. One of the 
reasons for the hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards the 
Saivas might be traced to this practice, as has been suggested 
by Rao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of the Hindus at first showed tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is proved by the fact that no clear 
reference to the phallic emblem forming a part of the ritu¬ 
alism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. It is only in the epic literature that we 
find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship 

* Rao, op. tit., Vol. rt, Pt. I, pp. 55-68, 66-71. Hi* identification of the 
inscribed sculpture found at Bhita (near Allahabad—it is now in : the I^cknow 
Museum) as a Paftcamukba Sivalinga of the pre-Christian period (pp. 63*5) does 
not bear scrutiny; ef. the present writer’s observations on it in 
Yol, XU, M35, pp. 40 ff f 
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of Siva in his phallic form, and that too in sections 
adjudged as late ones by Indologists. 1 The reason for the 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
early period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored by the less numer¬ 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of Siva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist stupa model.* It is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its early phase. 
True it is that the pitha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lihgas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yoni (the female principle) in many late texts; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
Were written, and the projecting portion of the pitha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro¬ 
fusely poured on its top to some distance from its base. 

Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
suggestions. One of the earliest extant realistic emblems of 
Siva is the Gudimallam Lihga just mentioned. Carved out 
of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
polish, it abruptly stands five feet above the floor level (there is 
no pedestal) and is almost a foot in thickness. The nut is 
differentiated from the shaft by a deep slanting groove cut near 

* Mah&bh&rata , XII. 14. 281-88 : Upamanyu tells Krspa that 4 Mah&deva 
is the only deity whose organ of generation was worshipped in former times or is 
now worshipped by the gods such as Brahmfi, Vifpu and others, and Siva and 
Umi were the real creators of animals, because the latter carry on their bodies 
the marks of these two and not the marks of other divinities 

a E. B. Havell was once the exponent of this view; The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture of India (1915), pp. 106*07. * 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the crouching figure of Apasmarapuru§a. It may be 
incidentally noted that the urdahvalinga sign usually fo und 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the * organ ■’ shown downwards is, however, clearly dis¬ 
cernible through the somewhat diaphanous drapery), and the 
Sivalinga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a rain, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (PI. XXXI, 
Pig. 3). The exhibit No. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a * Linga with a broadened 
top is a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the Mathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Kushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalinga in the Mathura Museum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections: (1) a roughly square undressed lower portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up¬ 
wards, and (3) the tapering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. The nut is distinctly marked 
on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 
suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a little later 
date. With the passing of time, the process of conven¬ 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdanda 
inscribed Sivalinga of the time of Kum'aragupta I (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 

Gopinath Rao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
types of Sivalingas and their classifications on the basis of 
various Saiva tigamas and other texts. 1 I shall only make 

...» B&o, op. dt. f Vol. II, pp. 75-99. 

58-1854 B. 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap¬ 
ter XI of this book. The Makutdgatm classifies the Sthira- 
lingas ( acala or dhruva, i.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into four classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Manusa, whereas the Kamikdgama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayambhuva, the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Ganapa ty a, the Manusa and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces¬ 
sary for study. The Banalingas are natural objects like the 
Salagramas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Reva 
or Narmada., one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the iSalagramas (specially associated with 
Vaisnavism) are procured from the bed of the GandakT, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. These are the types 
of emblems which many Saivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them. The Manusa or manmade lingas 
from the largest group of the Sthiralingas, and are made 
up of three parts known as -Brahmabhaga, Visnubhaga and 
Rudrabhaga. 1 The first is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one,.while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhaga is known 
also by the name of Fujabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
fiower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 
other sections are inserted inside the pedestal ( pithika) and 
the ground. The Brhatsamhitd, though it does not give us 
the names of these sections, supplies us the same information, 
and adds one more to the effect that the periphery of the 
pindikti or pithika would be the same as the height of* the 


1 Borne textual descriptions of pillars or cotnranR of the late Gupta or 
early mediaeval period refer to their sections us Brahmak&i^a, Vignuk&QtJ* and 
liudrakanda; <?/. M&na*ara, ch. 15. Btambhalak^anam, vv. 10-11; the verses read 
Cattiranram Brahmakdndam sydda$taNTaip Vitftukaiujakam | SofaSasram tu 
rrtUmva Rudr&kanjamiti mftam (Acharya wrongly puts the word as kdnto). 
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cylindrical portion. 1 It should be noted that the author 
does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona¬ 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 
not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 
lines technically known as brahmnsutras on the Eudrabhaga 
of the emblem is enjoined in some later monographic texts; 
this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 
shaft. It is interesting to note that according to Makut/i- 
(jama, the brahmaautra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Arsaka Lingas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Esis; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lingas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in fiaiva fiastras ( (UvaSdstroktamdrgena lUrovarta- 
nayd yuUim\ Brahmasiltra windyuIdametanmanmamucyate ). 
In some Sivalihgas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmasutra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 
they are seldom emphasised. The Manusa lingas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 
One method is based on the measurements of the three sec¬ 
tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sarvasama, Vardhamana, 
Svastika, SarvadeSika, Traira&ka, etc. Several classes of 
Sivaliiigas are distinguished bv such names as Dharalinga, 
Astottara&italinga or Sahasralinga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Eudrabhaga. If the 
cylindrical shaft of a Manusalinga has fluted facets, it is 
called DharSlinga, the number of the vertical flutes accord¬ 
ing to the Suprabheddgama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (Padcadhdmssapta- 
dhdrd navadvdda&adharakah\ Dhdrdssoddfavimtecca trirastd- 
vdstavimfotih). The flutes on such emblems served the 
purpose of draining the water poured on their top, which 

i Bfhatsa^ihitn, ch. 57, 53*4 : Lingasya v\ ttaparidhbp dairghyenaMrya 
tat tridhd vibhajet] Male taccaturasraip madhye ivariasri Vfttamatah || 
Caturasramavanlkhdte madhyaqi kdryayt tu pindikiUtabhre | DfiyocchrSyena same 
mmantatah pindikSJvabhrat. Utpala clearly explains the sense of the last line in 
thi* vfttabhagasya dairghyaiti tSeatprarnSnatfi samantatafy 

pi^hikdpfthutvatp fc&ryamiti || 
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then was ejected through the nala projection of the pithika. 
The Astottara^ata- and the Sahasra-lingas, as their names 
indicate, are those on the Rudrabhaga of which are carved 
108 or 1000 emblems by the incision of parallel horizontal 
and vertical lines, and by chamfering the edges of the 
resultant criss-cross sections. Multiple representations of 
the" emblem are regarded as very pious by a Saiva devotee, 
and sometimes 108 Sivalingas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of Mahadeva are installed in concentric 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhalingas constitute another 
class of Manusalingas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lihgas like 
Gudimallam (the Dhara-, Astottarasata- and Sahasra-lingas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems which 
show on their Rudra- or Puja-bhagas one or more human faces 
(the faces standing for one or more aspects of Siva). The 
Karanayama lays down that ‘ the face should be 13| angnlas 
in length, and the number of the faces should be 5, 4, 3 or 1; 
Mukhalinga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have a face on its back, 
and a one-faced one should have the face placed a little high 
up There is also some textual injunction about the num¬ 
ber of faces being determined by the number of doors of the 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always 
followed. The Rupamandana writes about three-, one- and 
four-faced Mukhalingas; ‘ in a one-faced type the face should 
be shown in front, and in a three-faced one, the back face 
is absent. In a four-faced variety, the western face is 
white, the northern red, the southern face black and terrific, 
while the eastern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire. 
The (five) faces stand for the five aspects of Siva—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and the fifth Isana which is 
beyond the comprehension of even the Yogis’. 1 But it 

1 Rupamandana as quoted by Rao— Mukhaliiigarp trivaktrarp ty&dekatak* 
tram caturmukham | Sammukham oaikavaktram sydt iritakire ptftkake na hi || 
Paicim&syatp sthitam fubhram kuhkumdbham tathottare | Y&myarp kffnakar&lavp 
ty&tpr&cyarji dipt&ffnisannibhamW Sadyo V&mctrri tath* A ghetto p TatpufWfarp 
catwrthakam | Paftoamarp ca tathetanarp yogin&mapyagocaram || 
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should be noted that though the Karanagama refers to a 
five-faced Sivalihga by the epithet Sarananaifi (Sara means 
arrow, and the number, of Cupid’s arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fifth face. The Rupamandana 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, i.e., the I&lna 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (paficamam ca 
tatheMnam yogmamapyagocaram). The extant specimens of 
Mukhalingas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Pujabhaga or Rudrabhaga; they hail from all parts 
of India, and the earliest of them seldom goes prior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit No. 42 in the Lucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type; 
the realism is very much subdued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it is curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
placed in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 
position of the third eye is usually vertical, Indra’s third 
eye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 
me describes a Dvimukha Lihga, one sculpture in the collec¬ 
tion of the Mathura Museum seems to me to represent this 
variety. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 
the jatamul iifa on the two Janiform heads on the shaft 
apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces, 
curiously enough, have moustaches. One unique variety in 
red sandstone (also in the Mathura Museum collection) con¬ 
sists of four shafts joined together, with one. face on the top 
section of each of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcate the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. The hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Paficamukha Lihga and dates it in the first century A.D., 
but there is no certainty whether there ever was another 
head on the top of the sculpture, and on stylistic and other 
grounds it can be assigned to the late Kushan period. 1 

The Gmjimallam Lihga and the Mukhalingas illustrate 
in a way the combined mode of representing Siva both in his 


1 For illustration of these three sculptures, of. J.l.8.0.A., Vol. Ill, 1986, 
II. Vn, Figs. 9*4. 
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human as well as phallic form. Cooniaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period, 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaya and katyavalambita poses, 
while the added ones are raised and placed on his jatds (op. 
cit., Fig. 68). References to the presence of Siva cm columnar 
altars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahabharatu. Thus, in its KiratarjunTya episode, Arjuna 
is described as worshipping Bliava (Siva) with a garland 
after making an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (IT. 39. 
65— Saranyam suramin yatra bhayarantam pinakimm j 
Mrnmayam sthandilam krtrd mMyendpujayudbhamm). 
Asvatthama, on his nocturnal journey to the Papdava camp 
to murder the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by a 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of Siva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it. 1 This concept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar 
before Asvatthama leads one to the consideration of the 
Lingodbhavamurti of Siva. The mythology connected with 
this type, of Saiva image, a combination of the god’s human 
as well as his columnar form (he is also called Sthanu), 
relates how Brahma and Visnu were at one time disputing 
their individual claims for the creation of the universe. 
Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form of a blazing 
column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectively to find 
its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, however, 
falsely asserted that he had succeeded in his effort, for which 
falsehood Siva cursed him never to have a cult of his own. 
Visnu confessed his inability to find the ground of the 
column; Siva, who had in the meanwhile become manifest 
in it, blessed him to have his own cult almost equal in 


1 Mahabharata, X. 7. 13-14: Iti iasya vydvasitam jAdtvodyogM avakar- 
rnunah | Pur as tat MAcarii tedi pradufatinimh&tmanah [[ Taaydm vedydrp tada 
* r&jaTpJcitrabhdnurajdyatJ ] Sa dttovidMafy khaftca jt>dUtbkirabhipUrayan\\ 
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importance to that of himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing a sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Rao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
from Conjeevaram, Ellora and Ambar Mangalam. The 
Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the BrhadlSvara 
Temple of Tanjore; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. Tlie worshipping figures of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Da&avatara cave Ellora (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. II, PI. XIV, Fig. ]) arc absent; but the four-armed 
Candra&'kharamurti of Siva with parasu and mrga in his 
back hands, the front ones being in the abhaya and katya- 
I'dlumbita poses, is beautifully carved inside an elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top. Branma is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced Visnu is depicted 
burrowing down below (PI. XXXI, Fig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of LingodbhavamurtT are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender column on which Siva’s figure is depicted 
has the figures of Brahma and Visnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respec¬ 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahma and Visnu are again shown as 
respectful attendants of Siva ( f.l.S.O.A ., Vol. IX, PI. X). 
The emblem itself enshrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines looks like a huge column of a very 
wide growth ( cf . those in BrhadnSvara Temple, Tanjore, 
Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, Jyotirliiiga at Tiruvanamalai, 
etc.). It may be incidentally suggested here that the erec¬ 
tion of columns or upright stones to commemorate one’s 
ancestors was a funerary practice common not only to the 
people of ancient India, but also to many other ancient 
nations of the world. It appears that this practice had also 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
phallic cult in India. 

The aniconic and aniconic-iconic forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
it is now time to study some of his representations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show¬ 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi¬ 
fied under two broad heads, those depicting his tigra or ghora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his saurnya or 
santa (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
or not. Those that are not primarily associated with any 
particular Sivaite story retain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the monographic texts collected in 
the Saiva Agamas. Thus names like CandraiSekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Alingana Candra^ekhara, Vrsavahana, Sukhasana, 
Uma-Mahe6vara, Soma-Skanda, etc., explain the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The first three in this list depict 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Uma (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by TJma 
and sometimes by both Uma and Skanda (sa-Uma-Skanda: 
Soma-Skanda). Other graceful or placid forms of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Uaksinamurti and Nrtyamurti, etc., which portray the god 
as the master in the various arts of dancing, playing on 

1 J.1.8.0.A. f Vol. Ill, 1936, pp. 7-9. I endorsed there Fuhrer's expla¬ 
nation of tlie Bhita sculpture as ‘the capital of a column The five faces on it 
were explained by me as symbolising the * sons of Khajahuti * to commemorate 
whom the ( Column 1 was erected or installed (Khajahuiiputan&rp 1 ago patith&pito) 
by N&gasiri, the son of V&sethi. The pirn 1 lie sign carved in outline on one part 
of it can be explained by referring to an observation of Grant Allan : * On many 
grave-stones of early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant * and 
* the stone being regarded as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that 
early men should some times carve it into a phallic shape * (The Evolution of the 
Idea of God, p. 08). 
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musical instruments, expounding the fSastras, and practising 
tlie Yoga. Siva Nataraja (the ‘king of the dancers.’) 
dances various types of dance, such as Nadanta or Tanclava, 
Balita, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Talasamsphotita, etc., the 
karanas of which are described in Bharata’s Ndtya&astra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of vina (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jfldna (knowledge) and vyakhyana (ex¬ 
pounding the tfastras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinamiirti, Vinadhara-Daksinfimurti, J nana-Daksina- 
murti and Vyakhyana-Daksinamurti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanaririvara and Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha forms which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different- cults, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamilnta 8aivism or Sudd ha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Badaiivamurti, Maha-Sada4ivamurti and 
Mahe6amurti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ‘ twenty-eighth incarnation ’, LakullSa who, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste¬ 
matising the Paiupata creed. LakuMa images are very 
seldom found in* Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

The images of the ghora or ugra form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can he called Bhairava, Aghora, Raudra-PaSupata, 
Ylrabhadra, Virup/iksa, and Kaiikala. Bhairava is some¬ 
times described as Brahmashra^cchedakamurti (of Siva) 
in some of the Purarias and Saiva Agamas; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polyceplialous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui¬ 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
these varying myths and iconic types. The Agamic texts 
enumerate as many as sixty-four Bhairavas divided in eight 
groups of eight each, the leaders of these groups being 
: ' ea-isstB. ■ 
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Asitanga, Rum, Cauda, Krodha, Unmatta-Bhairava, 
Kapala, Bhlsana and Samhara respectively. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginls mentioned in 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bliairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Ba^uka 
(‘ youthful ’) Bliairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a khatvdhga, a Mia or a kapala ; 
he usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown accom¬ 
panied by a dog. A less terrific type of image of the 
deity is his Kankalamurti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of Visvaksena, the gate-keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of Visnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksatanamurti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kahkalamurti, is, however, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a kapala in one of his hands, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer. 1 

Before a brief account is given of the other broad group 
of Saiva icons, both of the sautnya or ugra type, which very 
characteristically illustrate stories connected with Siva per¬ 
forming acts of anugraha (grace) or samhara (destruction), 
it is necessary to study a few reliefs of the early and late 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mythological * 
groups of Saiva icons. Gopinath Rao describes three types 
of Candrasfekharamurtis as the Kcvalamurti, the Umasahita^ 
murti and the Alifiganamurti on the basis of AmMmadbheda- 
gama and other Saiva Agamas, and illustrates them mostly by 
late mediaeval bronze and stone sculptures from Southern 
India (op. cit., Vol. IT, Pis. XV-XX). Kevala Candra- 
gekhara denotes those images of this type, in which the god 
Is shown alone; in the Umasahita- and Alifigana-Candra- 

1 Rao has described and illustrated most of these varieties of Saiva images 
in his monumental work, Vol. II, pp. 105 ft. and plates. He has not given any 
account of the Lakulfla images, probably for the reason that they are not common 
in Southern India* 
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sekharamurtis, the god either stands with Uma by his side 
or he lovingly embraces his consort. Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of the crescent moon on his jatas 
(Candraseklnira, Sasankasekhura), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds parasu and mfga in his back 
right and left hands respectively, his front ones being shown 
in the abhaya and the varada poses (cf. the passage in his 
dhyana: parasumrgavarabhltthaslam). Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp¬ 
tures from Eastern and Northern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
with them. The beautiful four-armed figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body ( dbhuhga ), holding a kapdla in his front 
left hand; his back right hand holds a rosary; the front 
right one is broken, while the back left hand, the palm of 
which is gone, must have held a triJula (its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the top corner). The god stands on 
the pericarp of a dqnble-petallcd lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants carrying jars (of wine or poison) 
on his either side. The finely carved ornaments, the beauti¬ 
fully arranged jatdmukuta, the very elegantly displayed 
halo, the well-balanced scroll designs on the two sides and 
the lower part of the prabhdmlt, the exquisite modelling of the 
main, figure and its attendants, and, above all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine faee 
mark the sculpture as one of the finest examples of 
Indian art (PI. XXXII, Fig. 1). In marked contrast to this 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeval Orissa, 
stands the Hara-Parvati from Kosarn, of a far earlier (Gupta) 
date, strikingly simple and unconventional. The ithy- 
pliallic god stands facing with a slight bend of the body, 
holding a flask in his left hand (cf. the nectar flask in the 
hand of the earlier Maitreya figures) with Uma on his left; 
the goddess holds a darpana in her left hand, and though the 
ornaments on the figures are sparse, the Gupta sculptor took 
particular care to give a character to the head-gear of the 
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divine couple. Their faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of tbe Khiching sculp¬ 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kumaragupta'I (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvatl or Uma- 
sahitamurti of 8iva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold nilotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasaliitamurti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
ParvatT images with the south Indian Alingana-Candra- 
sekharamurti from the Brhadlsvara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a tuiika (?), paraiu and a mrga from 
the lower right onwards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and left hands being in the vismaya and 
katihasta poses. T1 lough there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi’s face, the god’s face bears a 
deep penetrating expression ; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures are convincingly displayed. 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(PI. XXVII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
murti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhahga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a trUula and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in the varada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct; The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to be much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 3). 
The three-faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi 
in the .sukhasana pose in an intaglio in the Pearse Collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, is one of the earliest dsana type 
images of this god. The hair arrangement on two sides of 
the central face, the jata knobs on all the three heads, the 
flames issuing from the shoulders, the halo encircling the 
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three-heads and the pronouncedly ‘ muscular treatment * of 
the body,—all characterise the figure as having been carved 
in the best Gandhiiran tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Kushan period. The back right and left hands of the 
gOd hold a tri&ula and pa&a respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gadd and the neck 
of his mount; the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (PI. XXXfV, Fig. 1). The rock-cut shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend¬ 
ants on .either side, with Nandi below surrounded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks. Just one 
step removed from these sculptures are the Umii-Mahe&vara- 
rnurtis where Parvati is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who is caressing her with one of his hands; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom rest their two legs. Bloch,, while des¬ 
cribing the Kosam Hara-Parvatl relief, remarked, ‘it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in this older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues V This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre¬ 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 
The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundarl, another name 
of Uma or ParvatT, are required to meditate on the Dev! as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Mahapadmavana ( Saundarya - 
lahafi, vv. 40 ff.), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhyanayoga. One relief 
from Khiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the sukhdsana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; his right hand holds a 
trident; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits 
four-armed Gane6a, and a bull couchant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of GaneSa. This sculpture seems 

I T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of 
the Indian Museum, pp. 86-7. 
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to show the attempt of a mediaeval exponent of Orissan 
folk-art to portray an orthodox hieratic motif in his own 
way; the stylised lion mount of the Devi should be parti¬ 
cularly noted in this connection (PI. XXXIX, Pig. 2). In 
this Khiching relief, Gapapati (according to one set of 
Puranic tales the favourite son of Siva and lima) is shown 
accompanying his parents, but lie is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as an ‘ accessory ’ on the pedestal. 
The Soma-Skandamiirtis of Siva, on the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figures of Siva and Uma seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals, with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are typically south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner the great loving ado¬ 
ration for child Subralunanya (known in Tamil as Murugan) 
and his parents which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish. 

The etymology of the name ' Daksinamurti ’ has been 
explained by Rao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 

4 because Siva was seated facing south when he taught the 
sages yoga aDd jUdna he came to be known as Daksina- 
murti \ l But, as he has .himself pointed out, 4 Daksina¬ 
murti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yoga, of jnana, of vTna, and as also an expounder of other 
£astras ’ (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamiirti). I have already 
suggested th.it on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, for as 4 the king 
of the dancers ’ (Natariija) lie was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art Of dancing. The Yoga-, JflSna- and 
Vyakhyana-Daksinamurtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Rao’s attempt at explaining two of the 
P&rsvadevatas in a niche of the Da&avatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) as Jfiana- and 
Yoga-Daksinamurtis of Siva has been proved to be wrong, 
the figures really standing for Nara and Narayana, the two 

1 Rao, op . cit. f Vol, U t p. 278. 
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Avataras of Vi§nu (c/. supra, p. 254, f n. 4). Such images from 
different regions of the south illustrated by Kao are mostly 
hieratic with little artistic merit of their own; but three 
such images from Tiruvorriyur and Yisnu-KaficI (Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Rao (Vol. II, Pis. LXXVI-LXXVIII) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Visnu-KaflcI 
sculptures the god’s bent left leg kept in position by a yoga - 
patta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an 
aksamdla (aksabalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the vitarkamudra ; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
deer; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dharma or yoga. The front right hand of the four¬ 
armed god from Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudra, and 
the legs are locked in the padmasana pose. These compo¬ 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master’s Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhagavatapurdna must have 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
Kailasa. 1 A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatra (Bareilly Dist., IJ.P.) appears to depict the 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jflana-Daksinamurti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyanka pose holds a 
rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower, right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jfidna or vydkhydna pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called Vyakhyana-Paksinamurti), the front 
left hand resting on the thigh . There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the namaskSra mudra ; the female figure may stand for 
Parvatt who, according to the Kumarasambhava story, 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his 

i Bb&gavatapur&na, IV. 6, 38-9: Dadffufy tiivamMnatp tyaktSmarga • 

mivantakam I Sanandan&dyairmah&Siddhaih 4dntath sarptontavigrahamW. .. 

. ..... Kfitorau datyine /tavyatfl p&dapadmallca jdnuni l Bdfeuifi 

prakotfhe akftondl&mllsJndtp totkamudrayfiW 
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hermitage before his marriage with her. The male figure 
may represent one of the Si vaganas, with it's right hand 
raised in the praising pose (PI. VII, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. S. Agrawala in Ancient 
India , No. IV, 1047-48, pp‘. 169-70, Fig. 3). PI. XXXV, 
Fig. 2, is a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vina (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four- 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
ardhaparyaiika pose on a raised seat, holding the musical in¬ 
strument in his front two hands; the hull NandT listens to its 
master in rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Rao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
Vadarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec¬ 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is shown in a standing 
pose (op. cit., Vol. II, Pis. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamurtis of Siva were well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many well-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was developed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Nataraja Siva, a sublime crea¬ 
tion in the domain of universal art. The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have been mentioned above. 1 Rao 
says, ‘ In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
is allotted to Nataraja, which is known as the Natana Sabhd 
or simply as Sabhd. The most important of these Sabhds 
is that at Chidambaram ’ (Ibid., p. 229). The NSdanta 
dance mode of Siva Nataraja shows him with his right Jug 
firmly planted on the back of the wriggling Muyajaka 
(Apsmarapurusa, the evii personified), his left leg raised 
high up in a slant, his front left hand in the dola- or gaja-hasta 
pose pointing to the raised foot, the front right hand in the 

1 Some of them have been described and illustrated by Bao (op. cit. f 
Vol. IT, pp. 253 if. and Pis. LXI-LXX). 108 kinds of danoes carved on either 
aide of a gopura in the Chidambaram temple of Na(ar&ja correspond to a great 
extent with the 108 dance-modes as described by Bharata in hn N&tyaMUra. 
Manomohan Ghosh has brought out an authoritative English translation of this 
work with an introduction and some notes (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 195® . 
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abhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle¬ 
drum and a ball of fire respectively; the whole composition 
is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ends of the 
circular or elliptical prabha (timvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil text called Unmai-vilakkam explains the sym¬ 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
tliiB manner: ‘ ‘ Creation arises from the drum protection 
proceeds from the hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the 
front right one): from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, ( paiicakrtyas 
mentioned above), the timvasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirobhara). The French savant Bomain 
RolJand describes it as an example of supreme synthesis.. 
“ All is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Nataraja, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. PI. XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 
the bronze Nataraja type ; it is a stone sculpture and has 
some additional details. Four figurines are carved on the 
pedestal, among whom an emaciated goddess (CamundT) and 
Ganapati can be recognised; a miniature figure of the eight¬ 
armed dancing goddess can be seen in the right side of the 
god balanced by another such figure of a male deity in the 
left; there are faint traces of flying and other figurines on 
the upper part of the prabha. As the material is stone, the 
raised leg is made to rest on a slender stone projection, for 
its safety. The ecstasy of the divine dancer has been very 
beautifully portrayed by the Chola artist of Gangaikonda- 

1 A, K. Coomarasw&my has quoted tbis passage in his Dance of Siva 
(p. 87), where he explains the sublime ideology underlying this noble art creaton. 

a Holland's deep appreciation of this sublime art motif was noticed by 
me in Introducing India, Part I (Asiatic Society), p. 20, 
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cholapuram. The eight-armed Siva dancing in a different 
mode which is called Katisama by Bao on the authority of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra is reproduced in PI. XXXVII, Fig. 1. 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a characteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even while 
engaged in the rhythmic movement of dance; watchful, figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole,effect of the composition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-armed Nrtyamurti of the god hailing 
from Badaini, Cave No. 1 (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 2), emphasises 
the following traits of the latter. The divine body in the 
atibhaiuja pose of a peculiar dance-mode described by Rao 
as Catiira bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different weapons or objects, or showing different 
poses; but the facial expression never loses its serenity of 
deep concentration. Only three attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the relief (the upper part is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left, the right side being 
occupied by standing Ganesa and a seated figure playing on 
two drums; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned above are to some extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. It should be 
noted here that in both these reliefs, there is no wriggling 
ApasmSrapurusa beneath the legs of the god. Compared 
with these two sublime art-creations of the 6th and the 8th 
centuries A.I), (the Badami figure is of the 6th, while the 
Ellora one is of the 8th century A.D.), the Nrtyamurti of 
Siva reproduced in PI. XXXVII, Fig. 2, shows elaborate 
ornamentation; there are many accessory figures on the 
lower part of the composition. The ten-armed god, almost 
fully shown in the round, dances on the prostrate figure of 
the Apasinarapurusa with a six-armed deity playing on 
musical instruments on the extreme left, and PlirvatT and 
her attendants watching the dance from the extreme right; 
miniature figures of dancing Gane4a and the emaciated 
goddess can be recognised on the right and the left. The 
ends of the extremely ornate trefoil torana with 4 small 



canopy m the middle hanging from the grinning kirttimukhd 
over the head of the central deity come out of the open- 
mouthed mukants on either side; there are delicately carved 
miniature shrines above these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing kicakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com¬ 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having oh its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Visnu. The sculp¬ 
ture hails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp¬ 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot but evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the sculptor. The early mediaeval artists 
of Bengal, on the other hand, evolved a very strikingly 
original type of Siva Nataraja. It shows the ten-armed god 
dancing on the hack of the hull Nandi who looks at liis lord 
with his head turned upwards ( devarlksariatatparah) and 
has one each of his front and hind legs raised as if lie him¬ 
self is also engaged in the very act of dancing; the two 
consorts of Siva, ParvntT and Ganga, stand gracefully on 
their roHfiective mounts (a lion and a makara) on the right 
and left, miniature figures of Devas, Nagas and Ganas 
appear on the prubhurnlt and the jntkika, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the divine dance. This description is 
based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 
Dacca) and now in the Dacca Museum. It is one of the 
finest sculptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
some extent the description of Nataraja given in chapter 259 
of the Mdtsyapurarui (PI. XXXVII, Fig. 3).‘ 

The ArdhanarliSvara and Haryardha images of Siva 
fall also under the category of those that do not illustrate any 

i For a very inferior copy of this image-type, see A.8J.A.R., 1030-84, 
Pi. CL, Fig. c ; it is a stone sculpture of the 1.1th-12th century A.1). found at 
Govindftpur in the district of Twenty-four Perganas, West Bengal* , ■'» 
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particular mythology and belong to the saumya aspect of the 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of Siva will be treated in section II of the 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced and described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to study one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Elephanta 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. This early mediae¬ 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trinmrti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust containing three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
being of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahma, 
while the last for Rudra-Siva ; the composite icon illus¬ 
trated, according to this view, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanical Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Rno who suggested that it represent¬ 
ed really an aspect of the god 8iva himself. But his 
description of it as Mahesamfirti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit., Vol. TT, pp. 882-85, PI. CXVII). Stella 
Kramrisch appears to have accepted Rao’s identification, 
though she described it as ‘ the Mahfuleva of Elephanta 
Island with Dvarapalns '; the central, right and left faces 
were named by her as Tatpurusa, Vamadeva and Aghora 
respectively (Ancient India, No. II, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pis. 
I-VII). But none of these scholars appears to have under¬ 
stood the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
undoubtedly feminine in character. A careful study of the 
reproduction given in this book (PI. XL, Fig. 1) will con¬ 
vince any one that the demure and downcast eyes with the 
finely drawn brows, the distinct pout of the lower lip, the 
receding chin, the jewelled curls tastefully arranged on the 
forehead and other features not only differentiate it from 
the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face of a 
female figure. This suggestion is further substantiated by 
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a sculpture of about the same age bailing from Padhvli 
(Madhya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also reproduced here (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephanta sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 
the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti¬ 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 
face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three¬ 
faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
relief from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 
two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
Uma. Reference has already been made to.the Mahabharata 
passage emphasising his two tanus (forms), siva and ghora, 
and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
never failed to refer to the primaeval divine parents of the uni¬ 
verse in one breath (jagatah pitarau.. .Pairati-Parame&varau, 
Raghuvnmsn, T. 1). This idea about the composite aspect 
of Siva seems to have spread beyond India in fairly early 
times, for at least one of the painted wooden panels found 
at Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
seated on his bull mount (here two bulls), the central being 
placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 
terrific. 1 It should be noted that the so-called Trimurti 
which seems to have been the central image of the cave- 
shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 
left by the figures of ArdhanfirMvara and Gaiigadhara aspects 
of the god. 

It is time now to notice briefly a few Saiva composite, 
reliefs of the mediaeval period, which illustrate in a way 

l Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 279, and Vol. IT, PI. UK; 8tein 
describes the two side faces in this way: ‘ Right Proper, three quarter to right, 
effeminate, white, black hair, simple jewelled diadem, Left Proper, grotesque 
head, ferocious, dark flesh, eyeballs white, eyebrows thick and black, large mouth 

open 
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some tenets of the Againanta Saivas and the Suddha Saivas. 
A brief reference to the tenets has already been made in the 
earlier part of this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by Gopinath Rao (op cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 361-?0). Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailing from the extreme east of 
India, the other from the extreme west. PI. XL, Fig. 3, de¬ 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the reproduction) of Sadaiivaniurti of Siva seated 
in padmasnna on a doubie-petalled lotus on a tiered paUcaratha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands show poses not 
clearly recognisable, while the additional ones are shown 
holding either Saiva emblems or weapons (one of the right 
hands is in the varadamudra with a lotus mark on the palm); 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on either side of the god, and it is curious 
that the forepart of an elephant and two lions in profile are 
carved on three frontal facets of the top tier of the pedestal 
(the image is in the Rajshnhi Museum). The five faces 
primarily represent the five aspects of Siva, which are 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Talpurusa and Tsana, which 
in their turn are associated witli five different Sadasivatattvas 
or Sadakhyas known as 8ivasadakhya, Amurttasadakhya, 
Mfirttasadakhya, Tvartrsadakhya and Karmasiidakhya. The 
esoterism of the Sadasivatattva, to symbolise which these 
icons were made, is not clearly understandable from the 
images themselves, but their Agamic description is partly 
followed in these sculptures. The Sena kings of Bengal, 
whose ancestors hailed from the south (Karnata country), were 
devout worshippers of this aspect of the god, and they used 
the figure of their chosen deity as their seal-device. The 
several Sadaiiva images of Southern India, which have been 
illustrated by Rao, are not very different from this I2th 
century A.D. relief illustrated here.* The other relief 


ltao, op. oit. Vol. II, Pis. CXI1I, 1 and 2, CXV. The * brick in 
mortar' Mahftsadil6ivainurti from Vaitbisvarankoyil (Tanjore District), illustrated 
by bim in PI. CXIV, Fig. 2, is a curious 25-headed and 50-armed figure Boated in 
ardhaparyahka pose; the beads aro arranged in 5 rows or tiers of 9, 7, 5 y 8 and X 
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which wag accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parel, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained an iconographic enigma. The curious com¬ 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
rows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 emanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. All the 
figures are two-armed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands are indistinct, though the right hands of. almost all of 
them are shown in the abhayamudra. The elaborate jai-a- 
bharas on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the Mantresvavas or the ‘ lords of the Saiva 


each. Tile Sadasiva and Mahasada&vamurtis of diva are supposed to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner 4 the whole philosophy of the Suddha-daiva School of 
daivism The daivasiddhantins speak of 3 tat Ivan, diva, Sada&va and Mahe&a, 
representing the ni skald (' subtle \ ‘ formless \), sakala-niskald ( sthulasukfma or 
4 having body or form and at the same time formless ’) and sakalli ( sthula , 
4 embodied \ 4 concrete ’) of the god. In the very beginning of pure creation 
( suddhasffti), five daktis emanate from the niskala aspect of the god in 4 a chain 
of succession from diva emerges Paradakti (dantyatltasakli), from this Adisakti 
(dantifokti), from it IcchaSakti (VidyaSakti), from th? preceding one Jfiana- 
sekti (Pratist-ha^akti) and from the last Kriyasakti (Nivrttisikti). From these 
five daktis evolve in order five tattras or Sadakhyas , viz., the first Sadalivatattva 
or divasfidakhya, the second SadaSivatatt va or Amurttasadakhya, the third Sadft- 
tivat&ttva or the Murttasadakhya, the fourth Sada&vaiattva, the Kartrsadakbya 
and the fifth Sada&vatattva, the Karmasadakhya. These five S&dakhyas corres¬ 
pond in a manner to the five divine forms or aspects known as VSmadeva, 
Tatpurnsa, Aghora, Sadyojata and Is&na which are also collectively known as 
1 ’aftcahrahmils fTrianadayah). The 28 daiva Aganias (Kdmikdgama and others) are 
said to have been proclaimed in four groups of five and one group of eight from 
these * faces 1 of the god (Sadyojala, Vamadeva and others typify the 1 five * faces \ 
or really 4 four ’ for the ‘ T&ina face ’ is invisible, of a Calurinukha divalinga). 
From the fifth or Karmasadakhya is evolved 'the Mshe6inmrti of diva, which is 
the fountain-head of all the various Lalamurtis of the god. The latter have been 
enumerated by Kao as 25, and contain the names of most of the ugra and sautnya 
types o? daiva images (Rao, op. cif., Vol. II, pp. 361*70). 

Reference may be made in this connection to Haridas Mitra’s elaborate 
article on 1 8adH4iva Worship in Bengal ’ N.8., Vol. XXIX, 1983, 

pp. 171-264, pis. 18-18).i 
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Mantra-formulae ' described in the Saiva Agamas (PI. XLI, 
Fig. I). 1 

Reference may now be made to the representation of 
LakuluSa, the 28th incarnation of 8iva according to some of 
the Puranas, who was the systematiser or organiser of the 
Pa6upata doctrine. The figures of Lakullsa of the mediae¬ 
val period are very common in Western and Eastern India. 
One of his earliest representations was recognised by D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of which is carved a two-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a club in his right hand and an indis¬ 
tinct object (probably a hi pal a) in the left, and the sex mark 
shown beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inscription is 
of the time of Ghandragupta II, and furnishes ns with proofs 
about the authenticity of LakulT&i tradition and his approxi¬ 
mate date (c. 2nd century A.I).). 2 3 Two mediaeval reliefs 
of Lakulf^a are illustrated here, both hailing from Orissa; 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (Oth-lOth century 
A.D.), the first one being earlier of the two. PI. XL, 
Fig. 4, reproduces a two-armed ithyphallic LakulTSa (now 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in vaddhapadmasam on a doublc- 
petalled lotus seat; his right arm is broken, his left hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figures seated by his side 
may stand for two of his four direct disciples. The other 
figure (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 1) is the central piece of the 


1 The five formulas or Mantras are mentioned in the TaittirJya Aratiyaka 

( X, 43-7) and in the Mahdndrayamyo Upaniyad, 17. These are also associated by 
the commentator with the five aspects (Sadyojata, Yamadeva and others) of Siva. 
If the Farcl relief is explained thus, fiv t * only of the emanating figures may be 
connected with these five forms, the main figure then may represent diva 
Mantrc&vara, and the remaining one on the top may represent Mabe&vara aspect 
of the god. But this is only a tentative suggestion made on the basis of the 
characterisation of Pali, i.e., diva as given in some daiva Agarnas (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
op, cit. f p. 124). 

3 Epigraphta Jndica , Vol. XXI, p. 8. The pilaster with the figure of 
Lakulila is published in A.S.I.A.R. , 1930-34, PI. CXX (c). The present writer 
has attempted to prove that Lakulltfa (1st half of the 2nd century A.D.) wae 
really the systematiser, not the real founder, of the P&lupata cult; of. Proceeding§ 
of the Jaipur Session of the Indian History Congress , pp. 32 flf, 
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Lakull&a niche in the SomefSvara temple at MukhaMgam. 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk, 
on either side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
en @ a 8 e< i in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme¬ 
diate disciples of Lakulisa, KuSika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kaurusya). His two front hands are shown in the dharrna 
oakra inudra, while the back right and left hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
also known as Lakutapiinhia, i.c., ‘ the lord with a club in 
his hand ’), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
LakulI6a figures, some of which are reminiscent in a way 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
Great Miracle of SravastI ’ (cf. my observations on the 
Si6ire6vara temple relief of Lakullsa, supra, p. G). It may 
be noted here that the cult of Siva-Lakullsa was well pre¬ 
valent in Orissa and Bengal (one of the early mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
LakullSa), and in Western India where Lakuli&i flourished. 

It will now be necessary to take into account a few of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae¬ 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the early mediaeval period shows the many- 
armed deity standing in a dvibhahga pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on either side by a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth showing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jat-Ss. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated with a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very 
■skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific character 
of this terrific aspect of the god (PI. XXXV, Fig. 3). If 
we compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist with 

61 — 18 M B. 
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the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Fig. 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, we cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
two different artists of Eastern India. The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many weapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the 6ula held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on which he stands in the olujha pose, the miniature 
figures of the two uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot¬ 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in 
swiftly moving atibhaiiga pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of skull and bone, etc.,—all these features 
help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these two sculptures may be studied the four-armed figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
figure 1 of the same plate. The youthful god wearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left with his 
dog licking at the severed head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident. 
Though the artist’s attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to be a bit half-hearted here, yet this very 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has got a character of 
its own. 

Many are the image types of Siva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-PaSupata, Vlrabhadra, Virupaksa, etc., 
which belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific nature; not all of them, however, are fearful in out¬ 
ward appearance. Those Vlrabhadra reliefs which are shown 
as guardians of the Divine Mothers (Sapta Matrkas) are 
usually placid in character. One such very well-carved image, 
reproduced here (PI. XXV, Fig. 2), hails from Puri (itfia one 
of the image groups, the Matrkas and their guardians, 
Vlrabhadra and Gane&i, placed on the bank of the 
Markandeya tank there). The ithyphallic four-armed god 
is seated in lalitaksepa pose with his mount beneath the seat; 
his left hands are broken, the front right hand appears to 
handle the stump of a vina, the greater part of which is 
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broken, but the other end of which seems to be present near 
his left shoulder. If it were a vivid, then the fearful guardian 
of; the Mothers is shown here in the aspect of the Vinadhara- 
Daksinamurti of Siva (this relief is also noted earlier in 
connection with the VTnadhara-Daksinamurti of the god). 
Kunkalamurti reliefs of $iva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinath Rao 
in his book. 1 Notice here need be taken only of one of the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the god. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksatanamurti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such relief, reproduced here 
(PI. XXXII, Fig. 2), belongs to the BrhadTsvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed youthful god stands nude in graceful 
abhahga pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bowl) in his front left band, with a staff held by the 
back left shown stretched across bis shoulders; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct; the deer (mrga) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a Gana) is shown 
half-length carrying a bowl over his head. In the side niche 
on the right ParvatT is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarfish Ganas appears on the 
other side. The big jntdbhdm on the head, and the bell tied to 
his right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em¬ 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of orthodox Yedism. 2 This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kankala- and Bhiksatana-murtis of Siva, for 
the staff ( hahkaladanda) laid across the shoulders is a 

l For a detailed account of KaOkSlamurti, cf. Rao, op. cit., pp. 295-305, 
Pig LXXXn-LXXXV. For the various types of Bhairavainiirti and Vlrabhadra- 
mflrti which cannot bo discussed here for want of space, cf. Rao, Ibid., pp. 177-78 
and plates. Other ghora types of fiaiva icons, illustrating some story have been 
dismissed by Rao in the some section (fcip. 188-302). 

s H waB still recently the custom in some parte of Southern India to 
enforce; the untouchables (the PariySs or the Paficaraas) to sound a bell (sometimes 
Uie bells were tied; to their legs) in order to announce their approach near agrahiw 
inhabi ted by the Hindus of the four upper castes. 
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characteristic feature of the former. Rao says that this staff, 
which had the bones of Brahma and Yiavaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brahuiahatya 
(Brahmanicide, Visvaksena the gate-keeper of Visnu was 
also a Brahman) he had to undertake expiatory wandering 
begging his food, is not to be shown in his Bliiksatana aspect 
(op. cit., Vol. II, p. 306). He has rightly noted that these 
images of Siva are only to be found in the south of India. 
But the clay images of Annapurna worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (March-April) show in their composi¬ 
tion the goddess ladling out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. 

It will not be possible for exigencies of space to study fully 
the many saumya and tujra types of Sana images illustrat¬ 
ing particular myths. A few representative reliefs of this 
character belonging to these groups will now be briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugrahamurtis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India are the Ruvananugramurti 
and Candesanugraliamurti. The former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Indian copies of it are 
not absolutely unknown ; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly hailing from the Chola region. 
Plate XXXVI, Fig. 1, shows the oft-reproduced Kailasa 
(Ellora) panel which depicts the demon king of Lanka 
making his supreme effort to raise the Ivailasa mountain with 
Siva, Urna and their attendants on it. Inspite of the great 
damage which the relief has suffered, it displays in a remark¬ 
able manner the great artistic skill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and magnificent a shape to the grotesque mytho¬ 
logical theme. Rene Grousset observes, ‘ Contrasted with 
the subterranean violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
god, who, with the touch of his toe, steadies the mountain 
and crushes the disturber \ Comparing this Ellora sculp¬ 
ture with Michael Angelo’s ‘ last Judgment ’ at the Vatican, 
he remarks, ‘ In both scenes, so different in so many ways, 
there are unforgettable visions of the cosmic power of the 
Eternal one ' (The Sum of History, p. 128). In this Indian 
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relief, however, Siva is not presented as * a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing the disturber ’, but as' a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in¬ 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro¬ 
duced here (PI. XXXV, Fig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee VicarasSarman who disturbed in 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than his 
father, Yajfiadatta, hit him severely without knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Vicarasarman’s 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Cande&i and made him the chief of the host of his Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homage to his master. The loving care of the 
masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
ekantika bhakta are feelingly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed Choi a artist'of the 1st quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva’s 
marriage with Uma, usually described as Kalyanasundara- or 
Vaivahika-murti, are found in several parts of India, one of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 
one being reproduced here (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 1) is another 
well-known relief of a little earlier date (c. 8th century A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of Parvatl 
( panigrahana , an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver 
of the bride) and Laksml standing behind Parvatl on the 
proper right corner; in the two parallel rows above are shown 
hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varupa on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on a ram, 
Yama on a buffalo, Vayu on stag, I£ana on a bull and 
Nijfti on a mian can be recognised), the VidySdhara couples, 
the Sftdhyas, etc. The artist has chiselled out this crowded 
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composition with great feeling and grace, thus creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deceitn. The 
other relief, shown here (PI. XV, Fig. 2), represents the 
theme of Gangadharamurti of Siva in an interesting manner. 
The sculpture hails from the Gangaikondaeolapuram temple; 
Siva releases Gafiga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jatas with his back right hand, 
while caressing with his front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres¬ 
sion and attitude of Uma seem to emphasise this). 

Siva as the great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva is said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajasura (the 
‘ elephant demon ’), Tripurasura (the ‘ demon of the three 
fortresses ’), Andhakasura, Jalandhara and others, but 
punished also such gods, as Yama (the 4 god of death ’) for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage Markandeya, a great Siva-bhakta, Kama (the 4 god of 
love ’) for his attempts to arouse in his mind feelings of love 
for Uma (ParvatT, the daughter of Himavat, whom he after¬ 
wards married), Narasimha for his destruction of Hiranya- 
ka£ipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, etc. These Samhara- 
murtis of the god are described in iconographic and other 
texts as Gajasurasainharamurti, Tripurfmtakamurti, Andha¬ 
kasura vadhamurti , J illandhara vadhamurti, Kalarimurti, 
Kamadalmna- or Kamantaka-murti, Sarabhesamurti, etc. 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliefs represent these motifs, 
and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephants panels, depict¬ 
ing the Tripurantaka- and Andhakasuravadha-murtis of Siva, 
reach sublime heights of sculptural art. It will be possible 
here to illustrate only a few.among them. The many-armed 
Gajasurasaniharamurti, illustrated here (PI. XXXIII, Fig. 2), 
is one of a group of striking reliefs found in different parts 
of India, mostly from the south, and hails from Darasuram. 
It depicts the irate god engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce 
ecstasy on the elephant demon’s head after killing him who 
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had given so much trouble to the Rais; part of the hide of 
tJie Asura is spread aloft by the god using it iis a sort of 
cover; the Devi stands at the lower right comer as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution. It may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
G-ajSsurasaipharamurti might have developed out of the 
epithet krttivdsa, i.c., ‘(a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, Siva also may use tiger-skin as his 
apparel) for his garment,’—one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Rudra in the fiatarudnya. The Chola bronze in 
the BrhadT^vara temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 
(PI. XXXn, Fig. 8) is a striking example of the 
Tripurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
the particular mythology is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four¬ 
armed god. The pose is pratyatidha, one adopted by' the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
paraMi and mrga (a tiny one), and the god’s left leg rests 
on a tiny malformed figure (probably the Apasmarapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modelled grace of the whole figure charac¬ 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise¬ 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a Vedic basis. The ICSlarimurti 
of Siva reproduced here (PI. XXXIII, Fig. 3) belongs to 
the same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor 
has used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish¬ 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme). 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same 
as Kftla) rushing forward to take the life of M&rkandeya, 
while that in the right shows the young sage clinging in 
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great fear to the emblem of his god, which be was worship¬ 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts Siva engaged 
in .ecstatic dance evidently after he has saved his Bhakta 
by severely punishing Kala for his audacity. The Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating the Kamadahana 
aspect of the god (PI. XXXIII, Fig, 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist’s use of * simple suggestiveness Here 
also the theme is worked out in three unequal niches. The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadcva who assures his 
wife Bati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her left hand 
is in the vismayahanta pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of Parvatl and her attendant 
diffidently approaching Siva with their hands in the 
anjalimudra. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitahsepa pone (that he is not depicted in Yogasana 
suggests that he has been already disturbed in the act of his 
dhyanayoga) and is about to bum the god of love with a 
glance; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 
present the god just before he had burnt Kama to ashes by 
his angry look. It should be noted that in all the three 
sculptures just described, the individual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc¬ 
tive aspects of the great god. This cannot lie said about 
the Parasuram temple relief which depicts the Sarabhesa- 
murti of Siva (PI. XXXIY, Fig. 2). The curious chimaera- 
like figures of Siva as Sarabhesa and Visnu as Narasiipha 
are no doubt carved with great vigour, but the weird and 
grotesque theme lacks any grace and refinement. The reason 
is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to the feeling 
of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and bitterness. The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian 
Saiva mytlimaker, and thus has no scope for producing a 
noble specimen of art, The grotesqueness of the whole relief 
is only very partially relieved by the elegant carving of the 
tiny figures of the human admirers on the top and the pose 
of hapless abandon in which Narasiipha is shown'. 



The worship of the female principle can be traced in 
India, as in many other ancient countries of the world, to a 
very remote past. Many scholars have suggested that the 
cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
goddess have been found in course of the excavations in 
the sites, and Mackay is of opinion that they ‘ were kept 
almost in every house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in a recess or on a bracket on the wall’. 1 The early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshipped her in her 
aniconic form. Many ‘ ringstones ’ discovered in the sites 
can justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 
the phallic objects found there, which symbolised the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Indus Valley. 
Mention has already been made in a previous chapter of 
this book (supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and discs of the Maurya and Amiga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the Mother goddess can be suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can profit¬ 
ably be compared with the cakras and yantras of more 
modern times, which were utilised by the Aaktas in the 
ritualistic worship of the Great Mother. The nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental ' ringstones - ’ 
and ‘ discs " are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and their 
parallels can be found among both the Indus Valley remains 
and the remains of the Gupta period. On one oblong terra¬ 
cotta sealing found at Harappa appears a nude female figure 
upside down with legs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her womb ; an early Gupta terracotta sealing shows a 
goddess with her legs in much the same position, but with a 
-Ibtus issuing from her neck instead of from her womb 
(cf. supra, p. 167). This idea about the association of the 

, A 'Saity Jndut Civilirttion*, 2nd edition, p. 54, 

. 68—1854 
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vegetation with the goddess is very well workedout in her 
Sskamhhnri aspect (Mdrkandeyapiirdna, DevTinShatniya, 
91, 48-9). This association is still emphasised in the 
Navapatrika ceremony of the autumnal Durgii worship in 
Bengal, which shows that the Devi was in a way the personi¬ 
fication of the vegetation spirit. 1 She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining her children, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced from her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (cf. supra, pp. 166-69), and the early 
stages of the. cult of the Sakti seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Early Yedic ritualism presents to us a different picture. 
More prominence is given here to male deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position. But 
the several female deities found there bring out in a striking 
manner the inner workings of the Yedic seers’ minds. The 
ancient Yedic Rsis assigned importance to such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Mother, Usas, the goddess of dawn, PrthivI, 
the mother earth, and lastly Yac, the goddess of speech. 
SarasvatT, primarily a river goddess (it was on the banks of 
this river that the distinctive traits of Yedic culture were 
formulated), Ratri, the goddess personifying a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, IJa and DhTsana, collectively personifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rqreda . But in the sublime 
conception of Yac outlined in the DevT-sukta (R. V., X. 125), 
is to be found one of the greatest and at the same time 
simplest expositions of the concept of divine Energy or 
iSakti inherent in everything,—in gods, men and animals, 
nay in the universe itself. This hymn as well as the hymn 
associated with Ratri (R.V., X. 127) came to occupy a very’ 

1 The Navapatrika or ‘nine plants ’ are rambM (plantain tree), kaccl 
(Arum colocasia), haridrll (turmeric plant), jay anti (barley), bel (wood-apple), d&jima 
(pomegranate), afoka (Jonesia Aloka), mdna and dh&nya (paddy). The particular 
forms of the goddess presiding over the individual plants are Brahm&pT, K&lika, 
Durgii, KSrttikI, Siv5, Raktadantikfi., gokarahitft, Camup<J& and LakpmT respec¬ 
tively; PuraScanjarr^atia , Pt. Ill (Benares edition, 1904), pp. 1034-36. These nine 
forms of the Devi again cap be described as comprising a variety of the Navadurgfts, 
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prominent position in the Sakta ritual of subsequent times. 
Thus, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranie 
times was not a little indebted to these goddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word sakti being based on the central 
theme of the Devl-sukta. But it is also true that such 
names as Ainbika, Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central figure of the 
Sakta cult, do not occur in the Ryveda . These names, how¬ 
ever, are found in the later Yedic texts. Ainbika appears 
first as Rudra’s sister in the Viijasaneyi Samhitd (III. 57) and 
the Taittifiya Brahma na (I. C. 10, 4-5), and then as his con¬ 
sort in the Taittinya .1 ratiyaka (X. 18). The goddess is 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga VairocanI, 
KatyayanI and Kanyakuinan (X. ]*, 7). The Kcna Upanisad 
(III. *25) refers to l T ma HaimavatT as the personified 
Brahmavidya (‘ the knowledge about the Brahman ’). Kali 
and Karail are mentioned in the Mundaka Upanisad (I. 2, 4) 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Suloliita, Sudhuiura varna, SphuliiiginT and 
Vi4varucT. The number seven is to be noted; the number 
of the Divine Mothers is usually the same—the Sapta- 
Matrka. Such names of the Devi as BhadrakalT, Bhavanl, 
Durga, etc., are found in the late Yedic works like the 
Sahkhyayana and HiranyakeMn Grhyasutras, and in the 
Taittinya Aranyaka. These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent period. 

The two Durgastotras in the Mahdhharata (IV. 6 and 
VI. 23) and the Aryastava in its supplement (Harivamto, 
III. 3) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakta cult. The 
concept of the composite goddess contained in its various 
elements such as her ‘ mother ’, ‘ daughter ’, and sister 
aspects, her Vedic Aryan element (cf. her appellations Arya, 
Kau4ikT, KatyayanI, i.e., ‘ the Aryan goddess ’, ‘ the goddess 
of the Ku4ika and Katya sage clans ’), and last, but not 
the least, the various non-Aryan strands in her character. 
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The Aryastava says that * she was well worshipped by the 
Savaras, Barbaras, and the Pulindas ’ ( tfavarair-Barbarai'* 
scaiva Pulindaisca mpujita). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (‘ not even covered with a leaf garment 
i.e., * nude ’), Nagna-Sayari (‘ the naked Savara woman ’) 
and Parna-Savarl (‘ the leaf-clad Savara woman ’—this is 
the designation of a Yajrayfina goddess). The DurgastotraB 
also characterise the goddess as the great saviour who, being 
prayed to, delivers men from such terrors as captivity, wilder¬ 
ness, drowning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the Mahayana Buddhist 
goddess Tara is conceived as saving her. votaries from 
‘ eight great terrors ’ (astamahdbkaya), among which those 
mentioned. above are included (mediaeval images of Tara 
from Southern and Eastern India are known in which these 
mahabhayas are illustrated in the prabhdvaU). The 
Mahdbhdrata, thus, gives us a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Rdmdyana is, however, less indicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti worship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the worship of the I)evl here does not indi¬ 
cate anything about the existence of the cult during its period 
of composition. 1 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, however, fully 
compensate the paucity of reference to the Sakta cult in the 
lesser epic. The Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya- 
purana contains the most representative and important of 
the Puranic characterisations of the cult picture. The various 
DevTstutis there (Brahnia-stuti, Sakradi-stuti, Nar&yani- 
stuti, etc.), reveal in a striking manner some of the multi¬ 
farious strands that contributed to the formation of the 
concept about the composite cult goddess. The last couplet 
of the Narayanl-stuti (Ch. 91), which says that the goddess 

1 The original Ramayana does not mention the worship of the DevT by 
Hama when he was in some difficulty about killing B&vapa. In the 106th aarga 
of the Yuddhakanda (canto VI) there, the sage Agastya advises Hama to recite the 
Xdityahrdaya, a xtava to propitiate the Hun God f and after reciting it'thrice;-the 
hero could kill the demon. It is only in the Bengali Ram&yana by Rfttivftsa, 
that the worship of the Sun is replaced by the worship of Durgi. 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as the Danavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them, • distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnation (Avataravada) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhayavadgita .. The stutip 
again express in a characteristic manner the ideas about 1 the' 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully emphasised in the two great hymns of the 
Ryveda, the DevTsukta and the Katrisukta. These verses 
of the Puranas again lay stress upon the various constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Sakti cult. The 
first part of the 82nd chapter of the Mark<m<jeyapurana also 
shows in a characteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Yisnu, Siva and 
Brahma, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, when the gods w^re defeated in the beginning by 
Mahisasura and his retinue (1-18; the last couplet reads: 
Tatah samastadevamm tejorasisamudbhavdm 1 Tam vilokya 
mudam pmpuramard Mahisdrditah). 

The Mother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in-the Jaganmata or Jagadambsi concept so well developed 
in the Purityic Durgasiutis, and the Vedantins’ concept of 
Mayit also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahamaya, or ‘ Great MayaThe Samkhya theory of 
Puruijaand Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Saktas in which Siva representing the former (Puru§a) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 
dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
other abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, who resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The Saktas 
believe in the Kundalin! Sakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
which has to be awakened through various yogic and other 
processes and raised by stages from Mtil&dhara, the lowest 
jying cakta in the human body to the highest of the cakras 

, • i Itthani yada yadS badha danavotth& b}iavi$yati { Tadd tad&vatify&hatp, 
h»ri$y&myarisatQ,ktayamVi 
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tliere, the - Sahasrara or the Ajfiacakra ;* this process of 
rousing the Kundalini Sakti and carrying it to the highest 
cognitive centre of the human body is known to the Saktas 
as Sateakrabheda, and presupposes the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantrie Sadhaka who, if successful in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas took time to attain full develop¬ 
ment, and none of the extant Tantrie texts that expounds 
these doctrines appear to go beyond the early mediaeval period. 

Faint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word iantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). In lines 2*2-3 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of ‘ the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of Dakinls, .... who stir 
up the very oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tantrie rites of their religion.’* Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this book to the significance of 
the word mandalakrama occurring in the 58th chapter of the 
Brhatsamhita, and the persons, well versed in the niandala- 
krama, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantrie Sakti-worshippers (supra, p. 230). 
It has also been incidentally mentioned earlier in this book 
(supra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the Saktiplthas was 
well known in the 7tli century A.D., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang. The famous story of Daksa’s sacrifice as 
narrated in the Great Epic may not be very old, but the 
pltha idea w’hich grew out of it w'as clearly based on the 


1 The cakras are usually known as Muladhara, Svadhi^h&na, Mapipura, 
Anahata, Viluddha, Ajfiacakra or Sahasrfira located respectively in the anal region, 
the region just above the sex organ, the navel, the heart, the throat and the 
brain or the forehead of the human body. 

a Vol. ITT, p. 78. The loyal minister Mayfirakgaka appears to 

haye had some knowledge about the ritualism connected with the worship of the 
Divine Mothers, as reference to the D&kinls and the terrific Tftntric rites in the 
inscription proves. 
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Tftntric concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Siva. 1 The Tlrthayiitrft 
section of the Mahabhamta (Vanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and Stana of the goddess. 
Kundas or sacred tanks are also their invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhlmasthana beyond 
Paiicanada, and the other on a hill called Udyatparvata), and 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurl^ikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) are mentioned there. 1 The Mafoa- 
mayun , a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, possibly also refers to the 
shrine of Bliimft under the name of Bhlsana and to that of 
her consort as Sivabliadra in the extreme north-west of India 
{Journal Asiatique, Yol. XV, 1915, p. 370). 

In the mediaeval period Tantricism associated with 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Vajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
worship was also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-west of India, and tradition says that Samkaracarya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavada, was at heart a wor¬ 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tftntric text Saundaryalahan, and an 
authoritative commentary on the ‘ One Thousand Names of 
Lalita ’ ( Lalitfisahasramma) . It will not be possible here 
to give even a very brief account of the tenets of the 
developed Sakti cult which were expounded in the various 
extant Tftntric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 

i The mythology about SatT, the daughter of Dak?a-Praj5pati and the 
first. wife of Budra-Siva, is closely connected with the ideology behind the pitfia 
concept, flat! went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being performed by her 
father, and died there on hearing him abuse her hnsband. At this Siva destroyed 
DaksaV sacrifice, severely punished him and his invited guests, and began to 
roam aimlessly with the corpse of his wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for bis 
beloved. Vigpu just to cure Siva of this obsession of grief cut up Satfa 
body with his cakra and had the limbs scattered over different lands. The places 
where these severed limbs of SatT fell became SakfcipTthas, and such was the 
great love of Siva for his dear wife that he, assunrng the forma of so many 
Bhairava*, settled in their vicinity to keep a watch over the parts of hip consort’s 
body. The chief objects of worship in these pithas were mainly aniconic. 

* D, C. Sircar, * SaktipTthas \ J.RJ.S-B,, Letters, Vol. XIV, pp. 8-0, 
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brief references may be made here to the real nature of the 
I)eVI as explained in the DevTmShatmya and its six limbs 
(mdnhgas), the Devikavaca, the DevTkilaka, the Argalastotra, 
and especially the three Ruhasyas—Pradhanika-, Vaikrtika- 
and Murti-rahasyns. It is heedless to say that all these six 
limhs were composed in course of time, sometime after the 
Original CandT portion of the Ma rkati deyapu nana had been 
written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 
the goddess in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 
is, that to a pious devotee of the 8akta cult, the Sakti is really 
the formless absolute principle immanent in the whole 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness ( cf . 
Mdrkandeyapvrdm , Ch. 85, 34 —Citirupena yd krtsnametad- 
rydpya sthita jagat), hut the great goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character (Saumyani 
yani rupdni .... yani catyantaghordni). In the Pradhanika- 
rahasya of the CandT we are told that the great and primary 
goddess Mahalaksmi, in whom all the three gunas ( sattva , 
raja, and lama) are manifest, has a four-armed concrete 
form, in whose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 
and a skull-cup, and who has a snake, linga and yoni on her 
head. Mahalaksmi assumed in the time of dissolution the 
form of Mahakall, in whom the tamoguna predominated; it is 
her four-armed secondary form in blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 
head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god¬ 
dess came also to be known by such names as Maham&ya, 
Mahamarl, Ksudha (the ‘ great hunger ’), TrsS (‘ thirst ’), 
Nidr& or Yoganidra, Kalaratri and others. Out of the greet 
Mahalaksmi again emanated the white-coloured tertiary 
goddess Mahasarasvati in whom sattvaguna prevailed, and 
who held in her four hands a rosary of beads, an elephant 
goad, a lyre and a manuscript. This emanation came also 
to be known by such names as MahavidyS, MahavapI, 
Bharat!, Vak, Arva, Brahml, Vedagarbha, etc; From these 
three forms of Sakti, one primary and the others emanatory, 
w^re evolved in turn Brahma and Sri, Rudra and Tray! or 
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Vedavidya, and Yiijftyu and GaurT. In the Vaikptika- and 
Murti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or image- 
types of the great goddess are elaborately described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the DevTmahatmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Visnu and Siva and the 
Vedic Brahma find a well-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original DevTmahatmya 
section of the Markandeyapumna , oil the other hand, contain 
descriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the MahisasuramardinI, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Rao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their monographic descrip¬ 
tions from different Againas; but he could illustrate only a 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods. It will be possible 
here neither to note the textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the Devi, nor to study at some length the mono¬ 
graphic features of even an appreciable, number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space. 1 Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on her MahisasuramardinI and Matfka 
aspects and a few other allied forms. Mythologically speak¬ 
ing, the MahisasuramardinI form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the DevTmahatmya. Various texts describe different 
iconic types of the goddess, but the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that are attributed to the Devi. A large 
number of eight- or ten-armed images of the Mahisa¬ 
suramardinI baye been discovered in Eastern India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 

l Rao, 0fK cit., Vol. I, pp. 838-400 and Plates; of. also N. K. Bhattasali, 
op. eit., pp. 308-297 and Plates, and Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. T, pp. 449-65, 

and plates. 

63—1854. B. 
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us to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in combat with the Buffalo Demon were un¬ 
earthed by Marshall at Bliita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown (A.S.J.A.R., 1911-1 2, p. 86. PI. XXXI, 
Figs. 13 and 14). The beautiful brass image of the four¬ 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. 8th century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo by 
holding its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a trisula by her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with her right leg (her back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to the Pevlmfihatmya description of the DevT 
(III. 37 —Eramuktm samutpatya sarudha torn mahdsuram | 
Paderiakrdmya kanthc ra sfilenainomat ad ay at). 1 The god¬ 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earlier relief carved on the facade of the 
Candragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). 
It is curious, however, that in a relief of so early a period the 
DevT is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold¬ 
ing many weapons and attributes, two back right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana (godha; already noticed, 
cf. supra, p. 172). The relief is very much damaged, but it 
still shows much animation, and when it was in a good state 
of preservation it must have belonged to some of the best 
specimens of Gupta ait (PI. XLI, Fig. 4). It seems that 
the Mdrkandeyapurana tradition about this mode of attack 
by the Devi was well known to the artists of Northern and 
Central India of the Gupta and early mediaeval periods. It 
is also to be noted that none of these sculptures show the 
lion mount of the goddess. In the Gangaikondacolapuram 
sculpture depicting the same theme, the lion is present on 
the left, but the similar standing attitude of the goddess is 


* J. Pb. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State f p. 138, PI. VII (6), 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. CIII). 
Some early mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
mode of depicting the Devi’s light with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels reproduced by Rao (op. cit., 
Pis. CIV and CV) are two of the remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The much-mutilated 
Ellora relief reproduced here (PI. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
eight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigorously attack¬ 
ing Mahisasura, a full-scale man of her stature with buffalo 
horns; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookers of the fight. The intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist 
who has also not failed to endow the relief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine on¬ 
lookers in the upper section of the panel. If we compare 
this very lively panel from Ellora with two sculptures, one 
from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayiirbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditional mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the sculptor of the 
•western Calukya country on the one hand and the Orissan 
artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 
(earlier in point of date, c. 6th or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 
of the aninial, which is a later feature), her lion mount on 
the left being a silent onlooker (PI. XLII, Fig. 3). The 
Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the Aihole 
one) shows the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 
pose, where the three prongs of the sula pierce the upturned 
neck of the human Demon issuing out of the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
(PI. XLII, Fig. 2). The early Calukyan artist appears to 
lay stress on the easy and effortless grace with which the 
divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan 
sculpture portrays with success the dynamic vigour under¬ 
lying the act. The great popularity of this theme of the 
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goddess slaying the Buffalo Demon in distant corners of 
India can be demonstrated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 
Figure I, shows the figure of MahisasuramardinT cast from a 
mould, found at Peshawar; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 
The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 
North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts in 
a very interesting manner the Nava- (nine) Durga motif. 
The central figure of MahisasuramardinT is eighteen-armed, 
while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicas of the 
same type are grouped round it.’ How the same theme 
was given further re-orientation by the Sakti-vvorshippers in 
Bengal is illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 
the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 
on a lion and engaged in combat with demons (not the 
Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant to emphasise, in 
however imperfect a manner, the all-powerful and all- 
embracing character of the Divine Sakti; on the top section 
of its prabhavalt are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 
Surya, Siva, Visnu and Brahma. 1 2 

Mention has been made in Chapter IV of this book of 
the early iconic type of the Devi either accompanied by her 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 134-35). 

1 Dacca History of Bengal. Vol. I, pp. 453 1, and PI. XIII. 35. There 
are different lists of the names of the Nuvadurgas. Monier Williams mentions 
Kuni&rika, Triun'irti ('/), KalyiinT, Poll ini, Kail, Oandika, HambhavT, Durga and 
Bhadra on the authority of some unnamed lexicon; Kao submits a list on the 
authority of the Agamas, which reads Nllakanlhl, KseinatikarT, Harasiddhi, 
Rudram&t-Durgu, Vana-Durga, Agni-Durga, Jaya-Durga, Vindhyavasi»Durg& and 
ltip:imaii‘Durg&. A list in the Ltevikavaea of the DevTinahalmya reads Sails- 
putri, BrabmacariijJ, Candragbanta, Kusrn&nrja, Skandamata, KatyayanT, Kala- 
ratri, MaliSgaurl and Biddliidatri; while some other Puranas give the names thus, 
Ugracanda, Pracanda, Candogrft, Candanayika, Ca$da, C&pdav&tf, Candarfjpa, 
Aticandika, Rudracai?(Ja. 

2 Dacca History of Bengal , Vol. I, p. 454, PI. 1. 5. The five miniature 
figures on the top of the prabhavatt (four representing the four Brahmanic&l Hindu 
cults of G&napatya, Baura, Saiva and Vaisnava, the dakta cult being indicated by 
the main image, and Brahma standing for Vcdism) remind us in a characteristic 
manner the display of the Pafica DhyanT-Buddhas on the aura of many Vajrayana 
images of the mediaeval period. 
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bouic mediaeval reliefs hailing from Bihar and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, show the development of 
this motif in a characteristic manner. One of them shows 
the four-armed goddess seated astride on the back of her 
mount; her back hands carrv a sword and a shield, front 
left a Aula, the front right being in the rarada pose. There 
are the usual flying Yidyadhara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated elliptical prabhavati; though the 
artistic execution is not of a very high order, yet the relief, 
has a character of its own (PI. XL1II, Fig. 4). The other 
sculpture emphasises the mother aspect of Durga Sirnha- 
vahinl seated in laliMksepa on the back of her couchant 
mount; her two right hands and the back left hand are 
shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child (probably 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly: 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of its own 
(PI. XL1I, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alligators (iguana, godhe) has been already commented 
on in Chapter V of this book (supra, pp. 171-72). One 
very unique bronze figure of the Devi found at Nalanda is 
being illustrated here to show the development of this concept 
about the goddess in the early mediaeval period. There are 
some very striking features present in this statuette, which 
require some detailed notice. The three-eyed and four¬ 
armed Devi stands in the samapadasthanuka pose, holding 
in three of her hands a rosary, a hooked staff ( trisikha'?) 
and a water-vessel ( bhriigdra ); there is a creeping iguana 
near her right leg, and her lion mount and another homed 
animal (a buffalo?) are shown on the lower section of the 
pedestal. Heaped naivedya (offering) pots are shown on 
four comers of the pedestal, and the sun and the moon are 
placed on either side of the very beautiful and elaborately 
designed .4 iratcakra (PI. XLIII, Fig. 2). The iconic motif, 
of PBrvat! associated with iguana has been found in other 
parts of India, and many sculptures from Eastern India 
(specially Bengal) illustrate this aspect of the goddess. A 
type of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand* 
ing in the samapddasthdnaka pose having such attributes as 
a varamudra or pomegranate, a Sivalinga, a tri&ikha in her 
hands, and an iguana ( godhika ) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can be collectively described 
as CandT on account of the godhika being given a prominent 
position in the story of CandT and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of GaurT,—Uma, Parvati, Sri, 
Bambha, Totula and Tripura,—as described in the Riipa- 
mandana (Godhdsammtd murtirgrhe pujyd 6riye sada). 
She mav also be described as Gaurl herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that GaurT should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana ( Godhasand bhaved-Gaun) . This motif 
migrated to Indonesia along with the Mahisasuramardim 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been found there. 1 

Tire Devi icons described in the preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But from a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Visnu- 
Krsna. The Durgastotras of the Mahabhdrata and the 
Aryastava of the Harivamsa describe her as having been bom 
in the womb of Yasoda in the house of the cowherd Nanda 
(YaSodagarbhasamhhutdm . . .[ Nandagopakule jdtam . . .). 
The Mdrkandeyapurana also gives us the same information 
(Ch. 91, v. 37), and in its Narayanl-stuti the gods characterise 
her as ‘ the infinitely powerful VaisnavJiakti * (Ch. 91, 
v. 4: Tvam Vaimavlsaktiranantavlryd vUvasya vijaifi 
paramasi mayd). The earliest datable monographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Varahamihira’s Brhatsarfihita ) also lays stress 
on this association in its account of Ekanam&l, as many as 
three varieties (two-, four- and eight-armed ones) being 
described (vv. 37-39). Its two-armed type should show ‘ the 
goddess placed between Baladeva and Kr§na, her left hand 
resting on her hip, the other hand holding a lotus The 

i J.O.I.8., Vol. IV, 1987, pp. 187-47. 
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Vi$nudharmottara gives an identical description of Ekanami^a 
in this couplet: Ehanam&api kartavya devil padmakara 
tathd j Katisthavamahastd sa rnadhyastha Rama-Kr§nayoh 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stone and bronze reliefs of Ekanain£a have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-Yasudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Orissa) is nothing but this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of Ekanamsa was of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a very fine inscribed bronze image of 
Ekanamtfa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward VII Gallery of 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
on a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
mradomudra, her left hand holding a mirror, between the 
four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarama on her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekanam&i. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance and 
proportion. 1 

The number and the names of the Matrkas vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also be counted. The Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kumargupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 
is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukya kings who are described there as the 
descendants of Hariti and nurtured by the seven Mothers 
(Hdriti-putrandm sapta-Mntrbhirabhivardhitdndm), though 
the respective names of these Mothers are not given there. 

* J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 1060, pp. 347-61, PI. XII. Tfcis 
image was made daring the reign of the P&le king Mehlp&le. 
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Yarahamiliini also is silent about tbe number an<i names of 
. these goddesses, and simply says that ‘ Mothers are to be 
made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to their 
names ’ {BrhatsamhiUi, CJi. 57, v. 50). Vtpnla while com¬ 
menting on this passage, names them as BrahmT, Vaignavl, 
Baudrl (Maliesvari), Kaumarl, AindrT, Yarn!, YarunT, and 
Kauberl in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Narasiiplri, YarahT, and VainayakT, 
which are to be understood ( Eramanyasarri Narasimhi- Varahi- 
Vainayaklndmdpyuhyam) . It appears that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed 
a belief about the Saktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkas with (Jauri in the beginning 
are mentioned ( Gauryadi-Sodnia-Matrka) . The Markandcya- 
purdna lays down in one verso that the Saktis of Bralima, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 12). In the next couplet the 
Puranakarn generalises their form in this way, * the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec¬ 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods ( Yasya 
devasya yadrupani yatha btinmnamhanam 1 Tattadeva 

tacchaktih .). In the verses following are described 

successively the monographic features of Brahmani, Mahe- 
<$varT, Kaumarl, Vaisnavl, YarahT, Narasimhi and Aindri 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 22 we are told that' from the goddess’s 
body there came forth Candika’s Energy (Candikaiakti) 
most terrific, exceedingly fierce, howling like a hundred 
jackals’. The emanating goddess came to be called 
SivadutT, for she appointed Siva himself as her messenger 
to the Asuras, fiumbha and Niriumbha. The number of the 
emanatory Saktis in this context is eight, seven in the first 
lot in which NarasimhT takes the place of CamundS, while 
Candikaifokti SivadutT is the eighth One. But we know 
from.the preceding chapter of the Purarta that KSlT who came 
out of Ambika’s forehead furrowed with wrath against the 




demons Canda and Munda, the miglity Asura generals of 
Sumbha, was given the name of Cannmda by the Devi, for 
Kali killed these mighty demons in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Cli. 87, v. 25 — Yasmdc-Candafica Mundaftca 
(jrhltva tvamupagata | Camundeti tato loke khyata devi 
bhavisyaci). But the usually accepted list supjxn'ted by 
iconographic data consists of BrahmanI, MaheSvarl, 
KaumarT, VaisuavT, VarahT, Indram and CiimundT, though 
there are some variants. 

The Sapta Matrkits are often carved in relief on a 
rectangular stone slab in the order given above with the 
figures of Vlrabliadra and GanefSa on either side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
of the ‘ Mothers’ arc only three, and they are usually 
BrahmanI, Kaumarl and Yaisnavl. One such fine bronze 
comiHisition, a companion to the Ekanam&i bronze just 
described (originally found at Imadpur and now in the King 
Edward VII gallery of the British Museum) shows these three 
goddesses seated between Vlrabliadra and Gane&t. 1 The 
Rupamandana while describing Vlrabhadra’s image, says 
that ‘ he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
coming in the middle, and Gaiiesa in the end ’ ( VirdvaraJca 

. Mft1rmnm/rato bhavet 1 Madhya ca Mdtarah 

kdryd ante tesdm Vimyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Matrkas and their ‘ guardians ’ are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this category. 
The sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Matrkas of 
this group are now being described and illustrated. 
Pour-faced (the fourth face on the back is not visible) and 
four-armed BrahmanI is seated in the ardhaparyahka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on 
her left lap; the front right hand is in the tytikhyatia pose, 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 

> There i* little doubt • that these two Imadpur bronzes were oast by: the 
same artist, for the fine tcchnque of modelling and casting in both of them i* 
identical: Letters, Vol. XVL, No. 9, p. 951, PI. XHI. 
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hands are not distinct in the plate, they may, stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread and 
the jatdmukuta are prominently shown (PI. XLIII, Fig. 1). 
MaheSvari seated in the same attitude with her bull mount 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments; her back hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have been in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on her 
left lap, which is gone (PI. XLIII, Fig. 5). Four-armed 
Ivaumari similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch; her two 
right hands are broken, the back left hand holds an in¬ 
distinct object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the Sikhandaka mode of her hair 
arrangement reminds one of the similar coiffure of the Puri 
Ivarttikeya already described in Chapter IX of this book 
(PI. XLIII, Fig. 3). The terrific nature of Varahi is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of hair rising 
upwards, the kapala in the back left hand, and her tusks; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrka 
aspect, and her buffalo mount is shown below her couch 
(PI. XLIV, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hooghly for the Asutosh Museum, Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrka 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet been published. The fish in one of the hands of 
Yarahl is unique, and perhaps indicates some Tantric trait 
(fish, matsya, is one of the five ‘ ma’s , i.e., paflca-makdra). 
The four-armed IndranI with the elephant beneath her 
couch is more pleasing to look at; her front right and back 
left hands are gone, the back right holds a vajra, the front 
left clasping the child on her left lap. She also wears many 
ornaments, and her royal head-gear and the ear-ornaments 
are worth noticing (PI. XLIV, Fig. 4). Compared with 
these stiff hieratic sculptures from Puri, the figure of the 
four-armed Vaisnavi with Garuda beneath her seat, which 
hails from Khiching (fixed in a niche in the Khandiya 
Deul there), is a real object of art. The goddess gracefully 
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holds the cakva and 6ahlcha in her back hands, has her front 
light hand in the abhayci pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(PI. XLIY, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny in the realm of 
ieonographic art. Both are from Jajpur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Virajaksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the most fearful 
goddess Camunda. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (mundamdhl), her corpse seat ( pretasana , but 
the dead body has its hand in the anjali pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eyes with round projecting eye-balls, bald head 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartr (chopper) and a iftla, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapula and a munda (human head) respectively; 
the skull on the armlet, on her right hand has a grinning 
smile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like expression. The Orissan artist has skilfully 
produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 
a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con¬ 
crete representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
one aspect of the Tantric faith (PI. XLIV, Fig. 5). The 
second sculpture depicts the Dantura form of the dire 
goddess Camunda (it does not represent SivadutI as it has 
been described in the records of the Indian Museum) and 
shows the two-armed emaciated Devi sitting on her haunches 
with long distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and pro¬ 
jecting ribs, an evil cruel smile lurking in her broad bare 
face; the mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face 
is further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are 
shown. All these features endow the sculpture with a 
character, and prove that the artist has been able to portray 
in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny 
in Indian sculptural art (Pi. XLV, Fig. 1). Some ugra 
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types of Devi images are in the Yarendra Research 
Society’s Museum at Rajshahi, but the one which comes 
very close to the Jajpur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum, Calcutta. This image 
was originally recovered from Attahasa (Burdwan, Bengal), 
one of the fifty-one tfaktiplthas in India according to one 
enumeration of these pit has (Dacca History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 455, PI. XIV, Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Madhya Bharat) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts an 
eight-armed (most of the hands are gone) image of 
Narasimhi seated in the ardhaparyahka pose on the back of 
a stylised lion. The goggle-eyed lion-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
character, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the 
modelling of the body of the main image (PI. XLIV, Fig. *2). 
It may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
fiakti images that have been described above have correspond¬ 
ing texts generally sup{)orting their monographic features. 

It is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark¬ 
able sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of Siva and Sakti in a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasali says, ‘ The unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of Yikrampur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known as Kagajipara ’ (op. cit., p. 192). Four feet in 
height it shows in its lower part a well-carved Sivalirtga, 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhydna- 
mudra, the back hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. 
The Devi is profusely ornamented, and her beautifully 
carved youthful face with three eyes has a serene meditative 
expression which is lacking in most of the Devi images 
described above (PI. XLV, Fig. 2). There has been some 
difficulty about the correct identification of the image, but 
whatever may be its real character, it cannot be interpreted 
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in the way in which it lias been (lone by R. D. Banerji. 
He finds in it an evidence of gradual blending of ‘ Buddhist 
lantrism with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that ‘ the 
goddess (evidently ParvatT) is in co-itus with the phallus 
Bhattasali s tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authority of the Pradhanika-rahasya of 
the Murkundeyupumna and a Kalikapurana passage (Cl). 7(5, 
83-98) is far more acceptable. The Puranic descrip¬ 
tions of Mahamaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
unique composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
goddess its described in the latter text that she ‘ rent open 
the Sivalinga and came out ’ agrees with the general outline 
of the sculpture. The ideology about Adyasakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the universe, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a BhayavadgUd passage 
(XV, 4 : Tameia cudyain purumtn prapadye yatah pravrtti 
prasrtu purftni). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavl, as we 
know from another passage in the Kfilikdpumna, is the same 
as Mahamaya, and she holds a rosary and a book according 
to the description given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasnli's identification. 1 The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this fine sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
together, as the Elephanta sculpture already noted and the 
Ardhanarisvnra motif to be noticed in Section II of the next 
chapter are other ways of combining the primaeval parents 
of the Universe, ParvatT and ParameSvara, Siva and Sakti, 
in one composite form. 


* For K. D. Banerji’s interpretation, <■/. A.S.I.A.R., 1924*25, p. 155, 
E.I.8.M.S., p. 100. For Bliattaaali’a explanation, of. Iconography of. Buddhist arid 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pp. 192-94. 



CHAPTER XII 

MjsOKU.ANEOUS AND SYNCRBTISTIO ICONS 
Brahma, 

To the first member of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology. 
His position in the pantheon is, however, inferior to that of 
any of the principal cult deities like Visnu, Surya, Siva and 
Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice. The 
picture that we get of Brahma from the Puranas, or sections 
of them associated with one or other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god,' having very little practical 
initiative of his own. The initiative almost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma being at best repre¬ 
sented in the role of a mediator with the more important 
among them on behalf of other deities and persons of lesser 
importance approaching him for help and advice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not his position, when the concrete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and develop in some of the late Vedic texts. Many sections 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
creator is described there by various names like Vi^vakarman, 
Brahmanaspati, Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, Brahma and 
Brahma. Visivakarman is characterised in the 81st and 
82nd hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rgvcda ; in the first 
of them he is described as the one god who has produced 
the sky and earth and shaped them with his hands (Satfi 
bdhubkyani dhamati sarri patatrair dyava-bhumim janayan 
devah ekah). Brahmanaspati, another god of allied nature, 
is said to have shaped all these (created things) like a 
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blacksmith (R. V ., X. 72, 2: Brahmariaspatir-eta sam 
karmarah ivadhamat ). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been the first to be born, and is said to have established 
the earth and the sky in their proper position (ibid., X. 121, 
1). In the last verse of the same hymn Prajapati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
tfatapatha Brahmana (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to have been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things. 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6, 5, 9), tells us that 
Prajapati originated from Brahma who is self-existent 
(Prajdpatir-Brahmanah, Brahma svayambhu). Both these 
gods along with Purusa N a ray ana are described in the 
different sections of this Brahmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for acquiring superiority over gods, men and all 
created things. Prajapati is also the supporter ( bharatah) 
of this universe, a function invariably assigned to Visnu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identified in some passages with the presiding deity of sacrifice 
with which Visnu is also identified in one passage of the 
fritapatha Brahmana (III. 2, 2, 4; XIV. 1, 1, 6). The more 
concrete concept of Brahma took some time to develop and 
one of the earliest allusions to this god is to be found in the 
first verse of the Mundaka Upanisad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, who was the creator of the universe 
and the preserver of the world (Brahma devanam prathamah 
sambabhuva vUrasya kartd bhiwanasya gopta). Lastly, we 
find in the first canto of the Manusairihitd how the irresist¬ 
ible self-existent (svayambhu) Lord was born in the golden 
egg (haimam andam) as Brahma, the progenitor of all the 
worlds (tasmin jajhe svayatn Brahma sarvalokapitdmahah ). 
It is also interesting to note that the appellation Narayana 
is applied in this context to Brahma and not to Vi§nu. 
There is no doubt that this part of the great Smyti text is 
based on passages of the much older texts like the Satapatha 
Brahmana and others in which it is said how Prajapati 
assumed the forms of fish, tortoise and boar for the attain¬ 
ment of particular ends. 
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The concept of the concrete god Braluna, .also known 
by such names as Prajapati, Dhata, Vidhata, Pitiimalm, etc., 
was further developed in the epic* literature, though it does 
not necessarily mean that his position rix-u-ri* that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.* But it is 
at the same time apparent that lie was enjoying some im¬ 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed. The various mythologies asso¬ 
ciated with him there invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited from his late Yedie and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position is gradually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One of the causes of this gradual decline may 
be traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
which led him to be equally susceptible to the ascetic prac¬ 
tices not only of the gods, but also of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the practice of severe 
austerities. In fact, the epic and Puranic tales about the 
great cult gods Yisnu and Siva exerting themselves to set 
matters right on these occasions emphasise in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahma. 
The latter now gets subservient to them; he is born from 
the lotus issuing forth from Yisnu’s navel, he worships the 
horse-headed form of Yisnu and receives the law from him, 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epic passages Siva is described as creating the creator, 
Brahma praises the greatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
the great power of Mahadeva. The Mandasor Stone In¬ 
scription of Ya6odharman Visnuvardhana of the Malava 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 533-34) refers, it is true, to Brahma as 
creator, preserver and destroyer, but in all these acts 

1 The following are Rome of the names of Brahma collected by Hopkins 
from the two epics :—Visve^a, Srastf, Lokaguru, Ldkavrddha, Suraguru (a confusion 
with Bfhaspati, the preceptor of the gods), Lokabh&vana, LokdvareAvara,. 
Lok&ilimdhane6viira, Adideva, Bliut&tman, etc.; Epw Mythology , p. 192. 
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$vayainbhu is employed by Sambhu (Siva) and is obedient 
to Siva s commands, and Siva is described in the same 
context as bhavasrj, i.e., ‘ the creator of the universe 
( J '!•!•> HI. p. 152-55). Thus, Brahma is merely a figure- 
lead in these matters. This decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and some of the Furanas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely allegorical, deprecatory myths asso¬ 
ciated with Prajapati in the later Vedic texts and the 
Brahnianas, and cast all sorts of opprobrium on him. 1 
One ol the early Puranae, the MfiThandeya , paints him as 
Jielpless to defend himself from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, from whose clutches lie is saved by Visnu’s timely 
intervention. 

Brahma appears to have enjoyed no success as a cult 
god. It is true that he illustrates in a way an aspect of 
Vedism, one of the constituent elements of the composite 
Hinduism of the epic and Puranic times, but if any attempt 
was ever made by an orthodox Yedic section of the Hindus 
to formulate his cult in imitation of those of Visnu and Siva, 
it was destined to failure. Reference has already been made 
in; a previous chapter of this book (Ch. YI, p. 230) to 
Yarahamihira’s injunction that Brahma’s images could only 
be installed by those who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Vipran ridur-Brahmanah ). The analogous references 
by the same author to the Bhagavatas, the Fagupatas, the 
Magas, etc., being only entitled to instal the images of 
Vi§nu, Siva and Siirya, may suggest that these persons, 
‘ well-versed in the Vedas ’, were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma. But if there were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy any great importance. This hypothesis is sub¬ 
stantiated by the Puranic stories connected with such Saiva 

i The myth of Brahma's incestuous love for bis own daughter as notieed 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. 7, 4, Iff.) can be traced to the $gveda passage 
(X. 61, 4Y which seems to refer to some atmospheric phenomenon; this story is 
further elaborated in the MaUya, Bhigavata end other Purtnas to the detriment 
of this god. Brahma’s passion for telling lies is to be noted in the sectarian 
story fTr ui " iw g the LiAgodbhavamtlrti of Siva whose Bhairava form is sometimes 
d es c ribed as ErohitiaAiraAchedokamnrti (the form in which he cut off one Of the 
superfluous heads of BfahmS). 

65-1854. B. 
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icons as the Lingodbhavamurti; Brahma was cursed by Siva 
for telJing a lie not to have any cult of his own* Separate 
temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (pear 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Khed Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings; the presence of a three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahma with his swan mount on the centre of the sanctum 
doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitrl, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
(A.S.R., Vol. X, pp. 93-4, PI. XXXI). A small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place (Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 57). The 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
aksamdld and kamandalu. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahma; they are Audicya Brahmans (Brahmans 
of the north), are followers of the 3ukla Yajurveda, and are 
entrusted w'ith the ritual worship of the shrine deity. 
Another interesting feature of this Brahma temple is its 
three Partfvadevatas which are three images of Brahma (or 
three aspects of the god), one placed on each of the three 
principal niche of the temple. Brahma on the western 
niche has the usual symbols in his hands (sruk, pustaka, 
aksamala and kamandalu), but he has a '"bull., (Nandin) j lijs 
his mount; a similar figure on the northern face has a horse 
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below him, nod the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar, figure on the south side may be G-aruda. These 
traits of the Partfvadevatas would appear to associate Br ahma 
with Siva, Siirya and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter. An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 
in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 
(hornblende schist) from Gaud, District Malda (Bengal), 
showing the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
four-armed, flanked by his two consorts, Sarasvatl and 
Savitrl, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, was dedicated to this god. 
Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel which 
measures 5' 10" x 1' 8". It is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Paficayatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in which the shrine of Brahma 
was a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahma, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up with the shrine of his consort 
Savitrl on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tlrtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, 

' and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 
any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present shrine 
of the god at the place is not more than! 160 years old, for Tod 
writes in 1806-07 that it was built about four years ago; but 
it was built on the site of older religious establishments. 
The temple priests, however, belong to the community of 
Puri Gosains unlike those at IChed Brahma. 1 Pushkara is 
a very old Tlrtha; reference is made to it in the Nasik in¬ 
scription of Usabhadata, Nahapana’s son-in-law, but there 
is no clear proof whether it was associated with Brahma 
worship at that early age.* 

•i For the Vasantgaijh Brahma temple, s ee Progress Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, 1905,06, p. 50. For the Kbcd BrabiuS 
shrine, see A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, pp. 176-77. 

a T, p. Bhattacharya has recently published two articles on ‘ The Cult of 
Brahmft (J.JB.JR.5., Vol. XL, pp. 864-94, and Vol. XLI, pp. 13-58). He tries 
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One of the earliest monographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, v. 41). 
The passage says that the four-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel ( kamandalu ) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus ( Brahma kamandalukarascaturmukhah paiika- 
jasanasthasca. ) In this summary description, there is no 
reference to the number of hands, and the attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned; the lotus-seat is there, but the 
god’s swan mount is not. In the line quoted by Utpala 
from Kaiyapa in the last part of his commentary on this 
chapter, Brahma is described as four-faced having a staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Brahma caturmukho dandl krsna}inakamandaU, Brhut- 
samhitd, Dvivedi’s edition, p. 785). This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brahmacarin wear¬ 
ing a black antelope skin as his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somewhat sketchy descriptions of a presum¬ 
ably earlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Rao from Amsumadbhedagama, Suprabhedagama, Silpa- 
ratna, Vimupurdna, and Rupamandana, we can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken place in the iconic 
representation of the god. The following are some of the 
additional details: his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in them being a rosary, sruk, sruva (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas etc.; he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot drawn by seven swans (this is evidently adopted 
from the seven-horsed chariot of Surya); having Savitrl on 
his left and Sarasvati on his right side, he wears white 
garments, jatamukuta, jewelled ear-rings, is white in colour, 
etc. Yet it is curious that in none of these elaborate 
accounts there is an explicit reference to his face or faces 
being bearded, though the Rsis who accompany him in a 
Brahmayatana (? a Brahma shrine) are described as bearded 
(imaSruh , Rao, op. cit., Vol. tt, App. B. pp. 243-47). It 


to prove In them that 1 the Brahma cult is non-Vedic and pre-Vedic V and he 
infers 4 the antiquity of the Kfttra cults of Brahma from their existence in the 
period when the ancient Sumerians, Cretans and Egyptians lived on this world*. 
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is true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait. The evidence of the Navagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Kara and Gahga shrines at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre¬ 
ceptors of the I)evas and Daityas, Brhaspati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlier shrines 
of the Bahunm-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Gahga shrines have always been 
endowed with beards and moustaches (c/. supra, p. 444).’ 

Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is 
used there either in the Nativity scene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha’s acolytes. He is invariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. The later Jaina representations of Brahma, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sltalanatha or as 
one of the Dikpalas are endowed with a great deal of 
hieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than in their 
originals in the Brabmanical pantheon. The earliest ones 
of these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four¬ 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a class, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahma in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum (No. 382) shows the four-faced god with faces 
arranged in a peculiar manner. Three of them are put in 
one line, the fourth one being placed over the central head; 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is of 
the Kushan period). 2 The standing Brahma image of the 
Gupta period in the same Museum (No. 2481) shows him 

1 K. D. Bajpai refers to some Brahma figures of the third-fourth centuries 
A.I>. in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which have four or three bearded 
faces (in the case of the four faced one where, three faces are shown in one line 
and the fourth face is placed over the central face, the fourth super-im|>oeed face 
does not* show any beard); Baroda State Museum Bulletin ? No. 5, p'. 18. 

a K. D. Bajpai, Ibid., p. 18* 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded; the god is 
two-armed, the right hand being in the abhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Rao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosary, a manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; he is surrounded by a 
number of Rsis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Rao, op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 506, PI. CXLIV). 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalitasana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudra (ibid, PI. CXLVI). The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the earlv Cliola and late 

fS 

Hoysala schools, reproduced by Rao (ibid, PI. CXLVII) are 
Sthanakamurtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, Savitrl and SarasvatT; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh (it is now in the Karachi Museum). It is of 
great monographic interest, for it does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown; it is two-armed, the right hand being bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a book (this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vessel (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad in diaphanously treated garments, and probably wear¬ 
ing a deer skin in the upavltt fashion, this bronze figure of 
the god presents to us a fine specimen of the Indian metal¬ 
lurgists’ art of the late Gupta or early mediaeval period 
(PI. XLY, Fig. 3). Brahma in the lintel piece from Gaud 
(Malda) previously noted has three beardless faces, the left 
hands carrying a water-vessel and a sacrificial ladle, the 
two right ones being broken; both SarasvatT and S5vitrT 
arc four-armed, the former showing varamudra, aksamdla, 
viiyi and kamandalu in her four hands, while the latter 
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holds caun, aksamdla and pustaka by three of her hands, 
the lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor- 
ately carved image of Brahma seated on a viivapadma in the 
laliidksepa pose in the Rajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing f emale 
attendants holding cauri in their hands, the swan mount, 
the donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas, 
etc. arc all systematically displayed (DHB, Vol. I, p. 439, 
PI. V, Fig. 15). 

Many ol the images of Brahma that have been just 
discussed ai*e of a subsidiary character, having been used 
either as Avaranadevatas or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His. figure also appears 
in ‘ relief compositions ’ associated with "Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Narayana-Visnu’s navel, in the Anantagayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamurtis of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar¬ 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivalinga and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namaskara mudra; in the Tripurantakamurti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva’s 
Kalyanasundaramurti, Brahma is shown as the officiating 
priest in the marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Ekapada-Trimurti of Siva or its Vai§nava counterpart, Siva 
or Yifnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in¬ 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of 
bowing to the central deity. 

A?tadikpalas 

The Hindu concept about the Dikpalas or Lokapalas, 
the guardians of the quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
the well-developed Purftnic mythology the names of the 
deities, and those of the major and subsidiary quarters over 
which they had their respective jurisdiction, are the follow¬ 
ing :—Indra is the lord of the east, lyama of the south, 
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Vanina of the west and Kubera of the north; Agni, Niryti, 
Vayu and l£ana are the respective guardians of the south¬ 
east, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far earlier texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri¬ 
sation of this group of divinities. Surya, Candra, Vayu, 
Agni, Yama, Vanina, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texts as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ‘ Lokapalas ’. Thus, Manu tells 
us that ‘ a king embodies in his self all the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agni, Arka (Surya), Anila (Vayu), Indra, 
Vittapati (Kubera), Apapati (Yaruna) and Yama V The 
first list, which is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one in substituting Nirrti and I&ina for Surya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa¬ 
tions of these Dikpalas or Lokapalas are not alw'ays constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabharata (VIII. 45. 31 f.) that ‘ the gods living in the 
East have Agni as their leader; Yama of noble deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South ; the West is guarded by 
Yaruna w'lio also guards other gods; the North is guarded 
by Bhagavat Soma and the priests Hopkins correctly 
observes that ‘the grouping of Agni, Xama, Yaruna and 
Indra seems older than when Kubera is substituted for 
Agni Four Lokapalas are recognised in the Raniayana 
and Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera, respectively im¬ 
parting greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth to the ideal 
first king, are the respective guardians of the eastern, 
southern, western and northern quarters. A comparison 
may be made of the epic and Puranic lists of these gods 

i Matuumtti, v. 96: Somagnyark&nikndrUnltyi tittapapatyoryanuuya ea II 
Aftanam lokap&lanitp vapurdhSrayate «rp«&l| 

* Epic Mythology, p; 149. 
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With the names of the regents of the quarters as given in 
the later Yedie texts. The Gobhila Gfhyasutra, while 
describing the rites connected with the building of a house 
(mstuAamana), mentions that ‘ ten offerings (bali) are to 
lie made to the regents of the ten regions (di£as) —namely, 
to Indra (E.), Vayu (S.E.), Yama (S.), Pitaras (S.W.), 
Varuna (W.), Maharaja (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), Vfisuki (downwards), and Brahma (upwards in 
the sky, i.e., throwing the bali into the air)*. 1 The 
Atharmvcda, however, enumerates only six quarters (four 
major ones, the two other ones being the ‘ fixed quarter - 
and the ‘ upward quarter ’), and associates with each parti¬ 
cular groups of divinities as ‘ regents ’ and ‘ wardens 
(adhipati and raksita). Tlie gods—Agni, Indra, Varuna, 
Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati—are the respective regents of 
the eastern, southern, western, northern, fixed and upward 
quarters, while the Nagas— Asita, Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svaja, 
KalmasagrTva and flvitra— are the wardens of these quarters 
respectively * The Krsm Yajurvcda (Taittinya Samhita, 
V. 5-10) also mentions the six quarters with their six regents 
and wardens, the names of which are the same as 
quoted from the Atharvaceda; there is, however, a little 
difference, Visnu being substituted by Yama as the regent 
of the fixed quarter in this list. There is no doubt that the 
concept about the fixed group of four or eight Lokapalae 
(Dikpalas) of later Hindu mythology originated from these 
later Samhita texts. In Buddhist mythology too we find 
a group of four divine beings associated with the four 
principal quarters, and the Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us 
a stereotyped list of four; they are Dhytarastra, the 
Oandharva king (east), Virmjhaka, the king of the 
Kumbhandas (south), Virupaksa,. the Naga monarch (west) 
and Vaiiravapa, the Yak?a king (north). They are the 

■ is i 

8 ’» S Ath*r,aveda English Translation by W., D. 
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Catur-Malmrftjas of some Buddhist texts, and PSnini seenis 
^to’have had them in his mind when he referred to their 
“hhaktas in One of his sutras (cf. supra, p. 85). The 
' Jrirna literature refers to a group of the Dikpalas, most of 
Whose names and associations being similar to the stereo¬ 
typed list of the later Hindu mythological texts. 1 

Rao, in connection with his description of the images 
of the Dikpalas wrongly observes that ‘all these eight 
■ deities held prominent positions in the Yedic period ’ (op. 
fit., Vol. H, p. 515). Two at least among them, Kubera 
ahd IsSana, did not do so, and it has already been pointed out 
hy the present writer that even Patanjali knew Siva and 
Yaifravana (TSana and Kubera) as laukika devatas or folk 
gods (cf. supra, p. 388). The six others are all Vedic 
deities, some among them being more important than the 
others. Indra was originally the most prominent of all the 
Vedic gods, and now in this context he had to lie satisfied 
with the much more modest position of the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Indra had really no cult of his own in 
the proper sense of the term, but the orthodox section of 
the Indian people undoubtedly paid their homage to him. 
In the story of the Uplifting of the Govardhana mountain by 
Krsna, the worship of Indra by the upper classes of the 
Indians is alluded to, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he had his exclusive worshippers. Annual festivals in 
honour of Indra were sometimes in vogue, and Rao refers 
to such festivals in Southern India in the early mediaeval 
period. The Silappadigaram (c. 8th century A.D.) states 
that Indra festival beginning on the Yai£akhT PurnimS 
was continued for 28 days at Kavirippumpattinam, the 
metropolis of the Cholas. Some details about the manner of 
Celebrating such a festival are recorded in an inscription of 


1 They are Indra (east), Agni (south-east), Yuma (south), Naijita 
(south-west), Varuna (west), Vayu (north-west), Kubera (north), Itfna (n&tlf- 
cust), Brahma (upper region') and Naga (nether reg'on). In this Svetambaralist 
of the Dikpalas, Brahma and Naga are additional ones, the Digambaras leaving 
them out in their list-; and accepting the stereotyped list of. the later Hindu 
mythology ;B. C. Bhattacharya, Jaina Iconography, pp. 147-157, 
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Paranj&ka Cbola I (Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 518). The 
homage that was paid to him, however, was mostly in his 
capacity as a Dikpala, and liis images were chiefly meant 
to be placed in a particular part of the shrines of the principal 
cult deities. Varahamihira describes his figure in this 
manner: ‘ The elephant (mount) of Mahendra (Indra) is 

white aud has four tusks; (the god) lias a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed liori- 
/.ontally on his forehead V The Vimudharmottara gives us 
an elaborate description of the four-armed Sakra (Indra) in 
which are not only mentioned his third eye and the four- 
tusked elephant mount, but is also mentioned his four¬ 
armed consort 8acl seated on his lap; the symbolism under¬ 
lying all his other monographic traits are also elaborated there 
(Bk. II, ch. 50, vv. 1-18). The Amsumadbhedagama and a 
few other south-Indian texts describe the image of Indra in 


more or less identical terms, the god being two-armed, his 
hands carrying either »dkti and ankusa, or, vajra and 
ahkma (or a nllutpala ); he has. usually two eyes, but some 
enjoin that he should be shown as four-armed and thiee- 
cyed, the third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 

Some of the earliest representations of Sakra or Indra 
are to be found in the Buddhist relief compositions of 
Gandhara and Mathura. He and Brahma are the two 
acolytes of Buddha, and his iconography has some fixed 
character in these reliefs. His so-called ‘ basket-like 
head-dress is nothing but an alien adaptation of the /anffl, 
and vajra is one of his constant emblems there. In the red 
sandstone relief from Mathura illustrating the scene.of the 
visit of Indra to Buddha residing in the Indra&Uaguha, 
the god is accompanied by his mount, the elephant Airavata. 
Some of the stone reliefs in the Paharpur basement illustrate 
a few.of the Dikpalas, and one of them shows two-armed 
Indra standing, facing east, before his mount, holding an 
indistinct object (? a citrus) in his left hand, his right hand 
being in the mrada pose; be has a jewelled kii%amukuUi on 


•t BrhaUavhM. Ch. 57, v. 42: MMcti**** 
tajrapi^Hvam] locam* cikipmi 
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his head with a halo behind it and the horizontally placed 
third eye on the forehead (K. N. Dikshit, Paharpur, p. 46, 
PI. XXVnd). The four-armed figure of Indra seated astride 
on the back of his elephant from the Chidambaram temple 
has its front hands in the varada and abhaya poses, the back 
ones carrying the ahku&a and vajra (Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 520, PI. CL). 

Agni, the lord of the south-eastern quarter is not 
described in the Brhatsamhita. The Visnudharmottara 
gives us an elaborate and characteristic description of the 
god, in which he is bearded, four-armed, four-tusked, three¬ 
eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by wind, having his consort Svaha on 
his left lap, holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 56, vv. 1-10). The Mahabharata describes him 
as having seven red tongues (saptajihva), with smoke for his 
standard and head-gear, holding a flaming spear, riding on a 
chariot drawn by seven red horses, the winds being the 
wheels of his chariot; the god has seven faces, a huge mouth, 
red neck, tawny eyes, bright gleaming hair and golden steed 
(Epic Mythology, p. 97; these descriptions of Agni 
ai*e collected by Hopkins from the various sections of 
the Great Epic). The Agamas characterise the god 
as having four arms, three eyes, fed jatds, with the front 
hands showing varada and abhaya poses, the back ones hold¬ 
ing sruk and Sahti. The figure of Agni (of the mediaeval 
period) reproduced here (PL. XLV, Fig. 4) does not cor¬ 
respond to any of the descriptions just quoted. It shows 
the pot-bellied two-armed god seated on the back of his 
mount (a ram or a goat) in the paryahhdsana (so-called 
‘ European fashion ’) holding a rosary in his right band and 
a water-vessel in his left; he has beard, an angry stare, 
long waving flames emanating from his body, sacred thread 
and a few ornaments. The Paharpur basement figure of 
Agni of an earlier date shows the two-armed god .standing 
holding a rosary and a water-vessel in his two hands; flames 
issue forth from his sides, but his mount is not shown 
(K. N. Dikshit, ibid., p. 48, PI. XXXII, Fig. b). The 
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figure of Agni from the Siva temple at Kandiyur (Travan- 
core) described and illustrated by Rao (ibid., p. 524, Pl.T T.tl) 
is very interesting. The god has two goat-heads (according 
to some Puranic texts, Agni has a goat as his mount) seven 
arms and three legs. It has some affinity with the Chidam¬ 
baram sculpture described as Agni by Rao; but in it the god 
stands in front of a bull (ibid., PI. CLIII, Fig. 2). It has, 
however, Ixsen pointed out by the present writer, that the 
Chidambaram figure may really represent Yajfiapurusa, one 
of the minor manifestations of Yisnu (J.I.S.O.A., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 40-7). 

Yama, the guardian of the south, is described in the 
BrhutsamhUd simply as ‘ having a staff in his hand and 
riding on a buffalo ’ (dnndt Yama mahisago ; Cli. 57, v. 57). 
The Visnudharmottara gives us an elaborate description of 
the four-armed god seated on a buffalo with his consort 
Dhumrornii on his left lap, his right hands holding a staff 
and a sword and the left ones a trident with flames and a 
rosary, a face with flames issuing from it being shown on 
the top of the staff (it might thus stand for a khatvanga ); 
Citragupta dressed as a Northerner (udlcyavcsa) holding u 
pen and a leaf in his hands on his right and the fierce- 
lonking Kala (Time, the destroyer) holding a. noose in his 
hand on his left are his characteristic attendants reminding 
us of the companions of Siirya, ICundT or Pihgala and DandT. 
Sculpture No. JJ9 on the south basement Avail of the Paharpur 
temple has been identified by Dikshit as Yama. The two¬ 
armed god stands erect holding a long noose passing over 
his head with the ends hanging down; a male and a female 
attendant stand on his either side, perhaps standing for 
Citragupta and Dhumrornii; but his characteristic icono- 
graphic traits (staff in his hand and buffalo as his. mount), 
are missing here. Besides, pdsu (noose) is almost invari¬ 
ably described in the texts as an emblem of Vanina.. ■ The 
Chidambaram figure of Yama illustrated by Rao (ibid., 
PI. CLII, Fig. 1) shoAvs the two-armed god standing erect 
in front of his mount, his right hand holding a noose, the 
left one resting on a club. 
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the lord of the south-west, is a Yedic deity like 
Yama, Agni and Indra, and is conceived there as a god 
of evil. The description of Virupaksa, the lord of the 
Raksas (Raksodhipa), given in chapter 57 of Book III of 
the Visnudharmottara , lias been taken by Hemadri as the 
characterisation of Nirrti. But Nirrti is described by the 
Puranakara in the same context as the wife of Virupaksa 
(bMrya ca tasya kartanju devt Ninrtitastatha, Ninrtita, 
should be Nirrti, the metre is corrupt), and Virupaksa is of 
a terrific nature; the author says that Ivala (Time) is 
Virupaksa, and Mrtyu (death) is Ninrti or Nirrti {Kilo 
prokto Virupaksa Mrtyu rhi Ninrtistatha). Sculptures show¬ 
ing Nirrti are extremely rare, and so the one from Ahobilam 
illustrated by Rao is very interesting. It shows the Dikpala 
riding on the shoulders of a man who seems to be carrying 
him forward, and he holds a staff in his right hand (ibid., 
p. 529, PI. CLIV, Fig. 2). A relief depicting Nirrti is in 
the collection of the Rajshahi Museum ; the god is shown 
here riding on the back of a man ( mramhana ) and holds in 
his two hands a sword and a shield; it hails from North 
Bengal (DHB, Vol. I, p. 463). 

Varuna, the lord of the western quarter, holds a pdsa 
and rides a swan (hatnsarudhasca pdsabhrd-Varunah ; 
BrhateamhitiS , Ch. 57, v. 57). He is elaborately described in 
the Vhnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, Ch. 52, vv. 1-21) where he is 
called ‘ the lord of waters’ (yadammpati). According to it, 
the slightly jiot-bellied god ( kiicitpralambajathara) rides a 
chariot drawn by seven swans, is four-armed (his right 
hands holding a lotus and a noose, and the left ones, a conch- 
shell and a jewel-box); his consort Gaun should sit on his 
left lap, and Ganga and Yamuna on their respective mounts 
should be shown on his right and left. Varuna and his con¬ 
sort GaurT are respectively identified with Pradyumna 
(Kamadeva) and Rati, and the seven swans drawing his 
chariot stand for the seven seas of salt, milk, clarified 
butter, curdled milk, rice-gruel, sugarcane-juice and wine. 
This elaborate description is not substantiated by actual 
sculptures which usually show the two-armed god either 
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standing or seated, not on a swan, but on a "Makara. The 
beautiful figure of standing two-armed Varupa illustrated 
here is a side-piece of the Rajarani temple of Bhuvanesvara. 
It shows the god standing in a very graceful pose, holding 
a looped noose by its end in his right hand, the left hand 
being in the mradamudra ; the jewelled head-gear, the car- 
ornaments, the necklaces, the waist-girdle, the pearl 
yajHopatitn, etc., are all very tastefully displayed (PI. XLVI, 
Pig. 1). 

- Vayu, the lord of the north-west in the Puranic 
list? of Dikpiilas, is described as the father of BhTma, the 
second Pandava, and of Hanuman, the monkey-god, res- 
factively in the Mahabharata and the Rdmayana. The 
Vimudharmottara (Ch. 58, vv. 1-0) describes him as two¬ 
armed, his two hands holding the two ends of the scarf worn 
by him, his garment being inflated by wind ( vdyydpunta - 
rastra emphasising his swift motion), his mouth being open 
and his hair dishevelled (this also indicates his swift move¬ 
ment). 1 This description follows to a great extent the 
representation of the Zoroastrian wind-god, Yata (OA A 0) 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. Rao quotes 
several other characterisations of Vayu from such texts as 
.4 m&umadbhedagama, Suprabhedaguma, tSilparatna, Purva- 
hdrandgama and Rupanutndana , all of which, except the 
last, describe him as two-armed. According to the first of 
these texts he has a banner in his right hand and a Staff in 
his left, and a ‘ lion throne ’ ( simkasana); according to the 
second he holds a banner and an elephant-goad in his hands, 

. 1 The Vcnkatesvara Press edition of this text is full of errors, and these 
have been responsible for strange mistakes in (he rendering of passages from its 
sections on Painting and linage-making by Kramrisch. Thus, vy&dhita*ya , in 
verse 3 of Chapter 58 of Book III is translated by her as 'having a diseased 
face 1 . But the word can be easily and correctly emended na vydditdsya and 
translated into English as 'having his mouth open*. Hemadri's extracts from 
this section of Vitnudharmottara as they appear in Caturvargacintdmani , Vol. II* 
Part I (edited in the Bibl'otheca Indies series of the Asiatic Society) are also 
very corrupt. Rao’s extracts about the description of VSyu from the Vifttudhar- 
motiika contain also strange errors; thus, k&sthapuritacakmsiu (should be 
emended as v&yy&puTitatartra&ca) in line 2 has no meaning. Again, there is no 
doubt that gfhltacakrankah in line four of the extract is to be emended 
as grhJt<tva*trflntafy. 
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and has a stag mount; the third lays down that he has 
ft flag ih the left (the tight hand being in the varada pose) 
and a stag mount; the fourth endows him with an elephant- 
goad and a stag mount (the emblem in the other hand is not 
clearly mentioned). The Rupamandana describes the god 
ruling over the north-western quarter as four-armed, his 
four hands showing a varamudra, a banner, a flag and a 
water-vessel; he rides on an antelope, his colour being 
green (Varam dhvajarfi pataka, ca kamandalukarairdadhat] 
Mrgarudho haritvamahi Pavano vayudikpatih). In early 
mediaeval temples of prominent cult gods, Vayu shown as 
riding on a stag and holding a flag in his hand occupies his 
allotted corner in the outer side of the structure. 

Much has been said about Kubera, the lord of the 
northern quarter in Chapter IX of this book. It will be of 
interest here to note some of his descriptions given in 
the mediaeval monographic texts, quoted by Rao. The 
A rnhimadbheda describes the god as two-armed, the 
hands being in the varada and abhaya poses (a club also 
being shown in the left hand), having a sheep for his mount, 
attended by his consort and the two Nidhis, tfankha and 
Padma, in the form of two powerful spirits (bhutakaram 
mahabalam). The Suprabhcda lays stress on the terrific 
features of the two-armed god holding a club in one of his 
hands. The Silparatna (or a w r ork associated with it) 
characterises him as a friend of Hara (Siva), riding a chariot 
drawn by men, holding a mace in one of his hands, as pot¬ 
bellied and long-armed, accompanied by Astanidhis and 
Guhyakas on all sides. The Purvakarana says that the god 
rides on a man, is accompanied by the tw'o Nidhis, Sankha 
and Padma, and holds a club. The Rupamandana describes 
in the first line of one couplet that the god is four-armed, 
the hands holding a club, a nidhi, a citrus and a water- 
vessel; the last line of this verse is corrupt, for in it he is 
described both as gajdru4hah (elephant-rider) and 
naravahanah (riding on a man). The Visnudharmottara 
description of this Dikpala has already been commented on 
earlier (supra, p. 339), and it has been shown how it 
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partly reminds us of the Paficika and Hariti reliefs of 
Gandhara, the tundila (pot-bellied) feature of the earlier 
Yaksas is emphasised in this and some other texts, and a 
few other traits like the two fangs in his mouth, his bearded 
face, Riddhi (the goddess of prosperity) seated on his left 
Jap, etc. are added. 

I&ina, the lord of the north-eastern quarter, is, as his 
name indicates, a particular aspect of Siva. The texts 
endow him generally with such monographic features as 
jatamukuta, sveta yajiiopavUa (white sacred thread), three 
eyes, a Hula and a kapala. in his right and left hands, a bull 
mount, a tiger-skin garment, etc. All these are the 
cliaracteristie traits of Siva. The Vimudharmottara de¬ 
scription of this Dikpala is, however, very interesting. In 
Chapters 55-58 of Book III of this text are described the 
images of Siva (T.4ana, called also GaurlfSarva in this context), 
Agni, Nirrti’ and Vayu, one after another, and it can be 
presumed that they are no other than the lords of the minor 
quarters in this juxtaposition (though the text does not ex¬ 
pressly define their character in this way). Gaurl&irva 
(Sarva is one of the eight names of Siva) standing for 
Siva (T&ina) is nothing hut another name of Ardhanarnivara- 
Siva, and the description in the text fully proves it. It will 
be presently noted in.connection with the syncretistic icons, 
but it is curious that this conjoint aspect of Siva and Urn a 
should stand for one of the Dikpiilas. 

Garuda 

It has already been shown in Chapter X of this book 
that Ganuja or Garutman, the mount of Vi§nu (in the 
Satvata list of the 39 incarnations of the god he appears as 
Vihartgama and Amrtaharana, the god’s 9th and 18th 
Avataras; Amrtaharana may also stand for Indra, for he 
stole the nectar from the iNagas) was originally the Sun 
conceived as a bird. The Rgvedic hymn (I. 164, 46) 
describes the celestial Garutman as endowed with beautiful 
wings ( divyah so suparno Garutmdn). Garuda s another 

67—1854 B. 
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name is Tarksya in the epic and Puranic literature; the latter 
name, occurring twice in some late verses of the Rgpeda {I. 89, 
(» and X. 178, 1), denotes a horse. In many passages of 
the Great Epic, Garuda is formally identified with the 
Yedic Garutinan, and is described as the brother of Aruna, 
the forerunner of Siirva; in the developed mythology of 
the epic and Puranic period, he is the son of the sage 
Kasvapa and Yinata (one of his names is Yainateya), and 
is thus the half-brother of the Nagas, sons of KaSyapa by 
his other wife. Garuda’s enmity with the Nagas is pro¬ 
verbial (he is called bhujagdri , paumgdsano, panriaga- 
bhojana, etc.), and the texts ascribe it to the ill-treatment 
of his mother by her co-wife and stepsons. The Maha- 
bhnrata (Adiparva, Chs. 43-50) narrates the story of the 
stealing of Amrta or the nectar (Amrtaharana) by 
Garuda who undertook this task for the Nagas in 
order that they would release Vinata from Ivadru’s 
bondage. While on his way to secure the nectar for his 
half-brothers, he lifted up an elephant named Supratlka and 
a tortoise called Yihhavasu with his talons from the lake 
Alamba. He later ate up his two prizes, and proceeding 
to Indra’s capital vanquished the divine guards of the nectar 
and flew with it to the Nagas. Yinata was set free as 
stipulated, but the Nagas were deprived of Amrta which 
was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The tongues of 
the Nagas were cleft asunder, and remained so ever after¬ 
wards, because they licked up thcT sharp-edged hit,4a 
grass on which the pot of ambrosia was placed by Garuda; 
this is also the reason why the hum grass is so sacred to 
the Hindus (for various other epic stories about the Sun- 
bird, refer to Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 21ff.). 

It will be of interest now to study the development of 
the Garuda motif in early Indian art, before its monographic 
descriptions in the mediaeval texts are noted, and sdjne 
mediaeval Garuda images are described. In the earliest 
period he is represented as a huge parrot-like bird with 
emphasis on some of his physical features. One such extant 
figure of Ganuja is carved on the inner side of the middle 
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architrave of the eastern gateway of Sanchi. The entire 
relief composition here shows the animal world paying 
homage to Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidruma with 
\ ajrasana beneath it. In contains, along with animal figures 
ini their natural form, such hybrid figures as lions with the 
heads of a dog or a bird (griffin). In its right corner is 
carved a big parrot-like bird with ear-rings and a bushy 
tuft by the side of a five-headed snake. Griinwcdel correctly 
recognised in these two motifs, Garuda and Naga, and 
remarked, ‘ The native parrot type on the one hand and the 
west Asian griffin on the other, are the bases upon which 
modern iconography- developed its Garuda. M In the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garuda appeal's as a huge eagle 
decked with the same ear-ornaments, but the wings are 
treated more naturalistic-ally. He is often depicted as 
carrying up to the sky a Naga and a NaginI either with his 
long beak, or his big talons. Early Buddhist texts contain 
stories which are connected with this exploit of Garuda (cf. 
the Bauddha drama of N<i(jananda ascribed to king Sri 
Harsa). i 2 * 4 The intermediate stage in the evolution of the 
hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these 
early forms can be traced with the help of Gupta coins. On 
most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda 
invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with beautiful 
wings, as the capital piece of a column (Garudadhvaja). 
Vincent Smith suggested that the Garuda of the standard 
was copied from the Roman eagle; but Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this suggestion, and 
‘ the resemblance is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas 


i Buddhist Art, p. 51. Griinwcdel considers the Sanchi motif as a purely 
Indian one, hut observes at tbe same time that the wings here * show the artificial 
forma of west-Asian art \ 

a jriinwedel thinks that such Hellenistic composifons of Gandhara as 

Guriuja lifting up Naga youths were direct copies ‘ with Buddhist import * of the 

4 Rape of Ganymede', a famous work of the Hellenistic sculptor Lcocharcs; 
Ibid., pp. 109-10, Figs. 61, 62. The epic mythology about Garina’s taking off 
Supraftika and Vibhavasu, already noted, may have some connection with these 
Gandhftra reliefs; it is significant that the myth occurs in the Adiparva, and it 
may be an interpolation. 
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were common objects in India.’ 1 On the reverse side of 
Chaudragupta II’s silver coins Garuda stands facing with 
outspread wings as a full-fledged bird, but on some varieties 
of his copper coins, he is endowed with novel features. 
Thus on the Chatra type (Type No. II) of this Gupta king’s 
copper issues, he is shown with outspread wings and long 
human arms adorned with bracelets; on Types Y, VI and 
VII of the same issues, he is figured with outstretched 
wings, though without human arms, holding a snake in his 
mouth (c/. his epithet pannagdsana) .* The hybridity in 
the representation of Garuda marked by Type No. II (copper 
coins) noted above was not emphasised in the other silver 
and copper coins of this Gupta monarch and his successors, 
and it was left for the regular monographers of Brahmanical 
art to develop the type in the late Gupta and the mediaeval 
]>eriods. An inscribed terracotta seal of Kumaragupta I 
found at Nalanda and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, emphasises in a very striking manner 
the hybridity of the motif. The plump bird stands facing 
on a sort of pedestal, but it has the face of a man 
(PI. XXVIII, Fig. 1). 

Textual descriptions of the developed motif may now 
lie noted. The Sritatvanidhi and tittparatna, as quoted by 
Bao, describe a tw o-armed image of Gariuja; but the latter 
text also refers to another variety of Garutmiin which is 
endowed with eight arms, the hands holding such objects 
as a water-vessel, a mace, a conchshell, a discus, a sword 
and a snake, the feet of his rider Visnu-Krsna resting on 
the two front hands; the two-armed image of Garuda is 
designated as Tarksya in the Silparatna. The Agnipurdna 
(Ch. 49, vv. 19-21) describes the images of Trailokyamohana 
and Tarksya as eight-armed, with cakra, khadga, masala 
and ahkida in the right hands, and sahkha, 6drnga, gada 
and pdSa in the left; LaksmI and Sarasvati holding padma 

1 J. Allan, op. cit. t Introduction, p. LXX. 

* Ibid., pp. 52 ff. and plates. On type 1 of the copper coins of Chandra* 
gnpta II, Oanuja is nimbate, and on Type V, he is placed on an altar ; all these 
features imply his divine character. 
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and vina respectively are to be placed on either side of this 
type of image. The Visnudharmottara enjoins that Tarksya 
should have a nose like the beak of a bird, four arms, a face 
with round eyes, the breast, knee and legs like those of a 
vulture, and two wings; his back hands should hold an 
umbrella and a jar full (of nectar), and his front hands 
should be in the ailjali pose. When lord Visnu is riding 
on him, the back hands of Garuda (or Tarksya, as he is 
named here) instead of holding an umbrella and an ambrosia- 
pot support the legs of his master; he should be shown 
slightly pot-bellied (kiftcillambodara) and should be decorated 
with all ornaments (Book III, Oh. 54, vv. 1-9). It is 
curious that it is only according to the Silparatna descrip¬ 
tion of the eight-armed variety of Garuda that he holds a 
snake in one of his hands; the SrUatmnidhi, however, tells 
us that his head should be adorned with snakes (tnurdhm 
ea phanimanditah ), and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is phaniphanabhrt (‘ holder of the hood'of a snake ’). 
The association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the 
epic and Puranie myths, and is also illustrated in his earlier 
and mediaeval representations. 

The extant images of Garuda of the mediaeval period 
can be broadly divided into two classes,—one that shows him 
as Visnu’s mount, and the other where the bird-man serves 
as the capital of a column, or is placed in front of a 
Vaisnava shrine. In both, the mount and emblem of 
Visiiu is depicted as a round-eyed human being with the 
wings of a bird and a beak-like nose, and sometimes legs 
with the claws of a bird ; he is usually two-armed, his hands 
being in the ailjali pose. On some late mediaeval sculp¬ 
tures of Eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, the 
back hands supporting the legs of his lord or those of the 
divine couple, LaksmI and Narayana. As the capital of a 
column he is sometimes depicted as Janiform, the whole 
figure (not face alone) being double-sided and facing 
opposite ways. Such figures are two-armed with the hands 
in the namaskara mudra, the eyes and beak as in the other 
type described above, usual ornaments, elaborate wings, 
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the legs endowed with the-claws of a bird, the hair arranged 
in single coils standing on end on the head. Such a 
Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian Museum is 
illustrated here; it is in hornblende schist, and is a mediaeval 
sculpture of Eastern India (PI. XXVI, Fig. 3). In the 
elaborate sculpture depicting Yisnu Yogasana in the collec¬ 
tion of the Matlturn Museum (D. 37) Guruda is shown as 
a standing human being with just a suggestion of tiny wings 
behind his back, holding a small snake in his hand (<*/. his 
epithet phuniphanohhrt already noted). Vogel could not 
correctly identify the figure in his description of the relief 
{M.M.C. , p. 102), but there is no doubt that it is a graceful 
representation of Garuda of the early mediaeval period with 
the least element of hybriditv in it. The two images of 
Garuda illustrated by Kao ( op. cit., Yol. I, p. 287, 
Pis. LXXXIV and LXXXY, Fig. 1) are interesting; the 
first of the two, carved on the front gable of Cave No. Ill 
at Badami, shows the mythical bird-man with a flabby belly 
(cf. the textual description kiilcillambodara) holding in his 
right hand a big snake and flying in the air. The other 
image from Palur, Travancore, is a 17th century wooden 
sculpture, a sort of a ceiling piece used to be hung by means 
of a chain. It illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Vibhavasu and Supratlka (the elephant and 
the tortoise) by Garuda, already commented on, for it holds 
the two in his hands. Two elaborately carved panels in 
Cave No. IV at Badami represent the theft of the jar of 
ambrosia by Garuda, the episode being elaborately described 
in the Astikaparvadhyaya of the Adiparva of the 
Mahabhdrata. 1 


Nandin 

Nandin, NandhSvara or Adhikaranandin are some of 
the various names by which Siva’s mount, the ‘ bull ’, 

1 These panels have been fully described by It. D. Banerjee in M.A.S.l.i 
No. 25 iBattreliefs of Badami , p. 48, PI, XXIII, Figs, (a) end (6); in pages 48-8. 
he narrates the whole story. 
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cume to bo described in epic- and PuPanic texts. Wbdtt 
these designations began to be attributed to him; he was 
e ‘d more rb one of diva’s attendants than as his 
mount, and unlike Garuda he was usually fully anthropo- 
morphised though hybriditv in his representation was not 
unknown. It has been suggested, in Chapter IV of this 
book, how the bull was originally the theriomorphic form 
of Siva, and how numismatic and literary data appear to 
support this suggestion (pp. 112, 129). Vrsabha was at 
first the attributive epithet of several of the Vedic divinities 
including Rudra, but it came to denote Siva specifically in 
the post-Vedic age. The idea about the bull being the 
mount of the god appears to have originated before the first 
century B.C. or first century A.D.; the coins of UjjayinT 
and those of Wema Kadpbises, noticed in Chapter IV, prove 
it (p. 117, PI. IX, Fig. 14). The process of anthropomor- 
phising the mount began, however, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was an accomplished fact by the 
Gupta period can be substantiated by Kalidasa’s description 
of Nandin already noted (supra, p. 261). He is described 
there as keeping guard over the entrance-door to Siva’s 
abode at Kailasa with a golden staff resting against his left 
fore-arm, and silencing the Ganas with a finger of his right 
hand placed on his mouth ( Kumarasambham , III, 41). 
A reference to Nandin in the lesser epic is of interest, for 
it describes him as having the general appearance of a 
monkey (vanararupam ), but the body of a tierce dark brown 
short-armed powerful dwarf. 1 This description is evidently 
based on the concept about him as one of the leaders of the 
Sivaganas who, as hns been previously shown, are endowed 
with faces of various animals in early Indian texts and art. 


i Ramayana , VIII. 16, 14. Nandi is described in this Barga (v. 8) as, 

. kardla krtnapingalah | Vdmano vikapo mun<fi Nandi hraxvabhujo ba ft. 

In verse 16 lie is called vdnararfqta; B&vana, not allowed by Nandi to proceed to 
diva’s abode in Kailasa. laughs at him, and is cursed in. turn by the trident- 
bearing Nandi, the second Aa/pkara (Dfptam diilamavattabhya dvitiyamita 
&amkara}i). 
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Plastic representations of the bull-faced Nandin of the early 
mediaeval period are not unknown. 

Rao cites three different accounts about the origin of 
Adhikaranandin from Mva-mahdpurana, Lingapurana and 
another unnamed text (op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 455-58). No 
reference is to be found there to his peculiar ungainly appear¬ 
ance, and he is primarily described as a human being having 
some monographic traits of Siva. The Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, Oh. 73, vv. 15-7) describes Nandin as three-eyed, 
four-armed, wearing a tiger-skin garment, holding a trihula 
and a bhindipala (a kind of javelin) in two of his hands, one 
of the (front) hands being placed on his head, the other’ 
being in the tarjjammudra. Another unnamed south-Indian 
text quoted by Rao characterises him as holding a battle- 
axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his front hands) 
being in the anjalimudra in the act of bowing to Lord Siva, 
his body being besmeared with ashes (this is the Pa6upata 
practice), (his head) being brightened by crescent moon, 
(Tanga and snail-shell-like jatds (Vibhrdnam parahum mrgam 
karatale Hapranamd iljalim bhasmoddhulitapdnduram hahi- 
kald-Gaiigdkaparddojvalam) . The male figure usually placed 
into the entrance-door of many Siva temples of Southern India 
corresponds to the second description, and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his 
Candraffekharamiirti aspect; the difference lies in this that 
the front hands of the former are folded in obeisance, while 
those of the latter are in the varada and the abhaya poses. 
Rao rightly observes that ‘ the figure of Adhikaranandin is 
sometimes mistaken by the less infonned persons for that 
of Siva ’ (ibid., p. 455). But Nandin’s fully theriomorphic 
(bull) form was never discarded by the devout Saivas, for every 
Saiva shrine in India must have the figure of a bull squat¬ 
ting on a raised pedestal facing the entrance-door of the 
shrine, inside the main sanctum of which is almost invari¬ 
ably placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga. This 
explains the Matsyapumna description of Nandin as 
devavlksanatatparah, i.e., * engaged in looking at the-Deva 
(Siva)’’.’ 
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Ayudhapuru§as 

The phenomenal development of the practice of m aki ng 
images and worshipping them is interestingly indicated by 
the fact that even the attributes or weapons meant to be 
placed in the hands of the deities were personified and 
represented anthropomorphically. Such representations came 
to be designated generally as the Ayudhapurusas, and it 
is worthy of note that this feature was mostly associated 
with the icons of Visnu. Cakra and gada, in human form 
are found as early as the Gupta period; sahkha and rarely 
padtna are also anthropomorphised in the Visnuite reliefs of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. Various other emblems, such as vajra, salcti, danda, 
khudga, pdsa, aiikusa, trisula, etc., are also personified in 
late iconographic texts, but they are seldom shown in 
human form. The earliest representation of an Ayudha- 
purusa, however, seems to go back to the Indo-Scytliic 
period. Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues as a 
man behind W'hom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, 
just in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand is placed over 
his head. Gardner describes this device as, ‘ Zeus laureate, 
seated to left, on throne; holds in left hand sceptre; right 
extended towards small w'inged female figure, who seems 
to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ (B.M.C., p. 70, 
PI. XVI. 9). In the introduction to his Catalogue (p. vii), 
the same author emphasises on this ‘ impersonation of the 
thunderbolt’. But it is a fact that such a personification 
of vajra has not been found in later reliefs. Of the different 
Vaisnava emblems usually represented in art, some are 
depicted as male and others as female, their gender being 
determined by that of the respective word denoting thern. 
Thus, the word gada being in feminine gender, its personi¬ 
fied form is shown’ as a beautiful woman, Sahkha being 
masculine, it is represented as a male figure. Cakra ana 
padma are in the neuter gender, and the texts enjoin that 
they should be shown as eunuchs, but for all practical 
purposes they appear as male figures in late Gupta and 

68-4864 B. 
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mediaeval art. The texts also emphasise that weapons like 
4akti, ankitia, pa4a, vajra, etc., should be personified on the 
basis of the above criterion,* but there is hardly any means 
of testing this textual injunction as they are seldom repre¬ 
sented in human form. Rao recognised in some of the 
accessory figures, shown in the SesaiSayana relief at Deogarh, 
the Ayudhapurusas, Dhanus, Cakra, Sarikha, Gada and 
Khadga; the first and the fourth stand by the side of the 
central fignre, the last three standing below in fighting 
attitude in front of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. The 
character of some of the accessory figures as Ayudhapurusas 
standing by the composite deity is usually determined by 
the showing of their real forms (a wheel, a mace, a conch- 
shell, etc.) either behind or on the head of the personifies: 
tions; particular weapons or attributes are also sometimes 
placed in their hands. The mere presence of such emblems 
in the hands of the attendants of Yasudeva Visnu, however, 
would not always mean that they are Ayudhapurusas. 
Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasanamurti of Y 7 isnu in the 
Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Rao, op. tit., 
Vol. I, p. 105, PI. XXVI), the god does not hold any of 
the attributes in his four hands; but a conch-shell and a 
discus are carried by two small attendants who also hold a 
yak-tail in their other hands. These two figures have been 
wrongly described by Rao as Ayudhapurusas; but as they 
are female figures, and as Cakra- and Sankha-purugas are 
never shown thus, they are really the female companions 
of the god carrying for him two of his principal attributes. 
The Visnu-cakra, found at Sharishadaha (Twenty-four Per- 
ganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University, is a unique sculpture carved 
on both sides with the same device. It depicts a four¬ 
armed figure dancing on the shoulders of Garuda in the 
centre of a finely carved wheel; his front hands are beating 
time over his head (or shown in one form of obeisance, 
nafnaskara), the back hands holding a cakra and a 
gada. Gafcuda and these two emblems prove that the 
figure inside the wheel is no other than the Cakrapuru^a 
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who is partly endowed with the character of Vispu ( cf . 
human representations of Adhikaranandin already dis¬ 
cussed). This is evidently Sudarsana, the cakra par 
excellence of Visnu (PI. XXVI, Fig. 4). SudarfSana-cakra 
is described in the Silparatna and other texts either as an 
eight- or sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside a §atkonacakra 
(two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc.) The Bengal sculpture is a new variety of 
Sudar&tna, and was either set up as a main image in a 
subsidiary shrine in a Vaisnava temple, or it Served as the 
capital piece of a column, like the Janiforin Garuda on the 
top of a Garudadhvaja noticed above. The Visnudhar- 
mottara description of Cakrapuru?a is different. It appears 
there as ‘ a male figure with round eyes and a drooping belly ; 
it is to carry' a cauri, and is to be adorned with various 
ornaments. It is also to be carved in such a manner as to 
indicate that it is showing a desire to gaze upon Visnu the 
left hand of the god should be made to rest upon the head 
of Cakrapurusa ’ (Bk. Ill, Cli. 85, vv. 13-4). 
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Sl’NCRETISTIC ICONS 

It has been shown briefly in Chapter I of tills l>ook how 
extant images belonging to various cults illustrate a feeling 
of rivalry and jealousy among their respective followers. 
One or two groups of such images have also been noticed in 
some of the chapters dealing with the cult icons, which 
belong to this category. Many are such Brahmanieal Hindu 
images which emphasise this sectarian ill-feeling, and many 
are also the Vajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval 
period, which are blatant examples of morbid sectarianism. 
One among the numerous forms of Avalokitesvara or 
Loke^vara in the Vajrayana pantheon is known by the curious 
name of Hari-Hari-Hari-vahanodbhava Lokosvara; it depicts 
Padmapani-Avalokitesvnra, the spiritual son of the DhyanT- 
Buddha Amitabha, riding on the shoulders of A T isnu (Hari) 
who has Garuda (Hari) as his mount, the divine bird-man 
again being mounted on the back of a lion (Hari). 
Advantage was thus taken of some of the various synonyms 
of the word hari by the sectarian monographer in order to 
formulate such a type of icon in which the principal object 
of worship of the followers of one of the major Hindu cults 
was shown as a mere mount of a Buddhist divinity. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture. 
Attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement between the 
rivaV creeds were being made even from a very early period, 
when some of them had not come into being, and others that 
had originated were being systematised. The sentiment so 
beautifully expressed in the famous couplet of the Dlrghatamas 
hymn ( R.V ., I, 164, 46) long before the evolution of these 
cults never lost its force in subsequent times, and it must have 
exercised its deep influence on many of the exclusive 
worshippers of subsequent times. The Rgvedic ]jt§i rightly 
emphasised that the sages call the one eternally existing 
principle (in this context the Sun god) in various ways 
• (ekani sat vipm hahudJva nadanti), and the names denoting 
this principle may be different, such as Indra, Agni, the 
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celestial sun-bird Garutman, Yam a, MatariSva, etc. Many 
of the intellectuals among the followers of different cults, 
especially those with a liberal bent of mind, knew that the 
respective gods of their choice were but different aspects or 
names of the one absolute god who, by himself, was beyond 
the hen of speech and thought (nvahmanasagocarah). The 
spread of Veduntic teachings among the worshippers of the 
various creeds was also not a little responsible for the growth 
of a liberal religious outlook. 

The general trend of the guidance given in the Smrti- 
sfistras for the proper control and regulation of the lives of 
the sectarian Indians was also an important factor in 
encouraging this feeling among the different groups of the^c 
worshippers or upasakas. Approved Smrti works like some 
of the Dharma&istras of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods, and the Manu- and Ynjnavalkya-Smrtis did 
not advocate the cause of any cult in particular. Ideas 
inculcated in some epic passages like those in the Bhagavad- 
(fita (VIII. *21; IX. 23, etc.), though extolling the greatness of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, in a way helped the growth of this mentality 
among the sectaries. Thus was developed among numerous 
persons belonging to different sects, who also followed the 
injunctions laid down in the authoritative Smrti works, a 
liberal attitude towards matters of religious faith. Many of 
these persons of higher order, usually belonging to the order 
of Brahmans known as Smartas, evolved a kind of worship 
described as Pafimyatana puja in which the principal deities 
of the five approved Brahmanical Hindu cults were the objects 
of veneration. The principal object of worship in it was 
usually in the form of an aniconic emblem which symbolised 
all the five cult deities. It will not be possible to fix definitely 
the period when this custom came into vogue among the 
Smartas, but clear archaeological evidence will be produced 
here, which will show that syncretistic tendencies were at 
work from a fairly early date. But before this is done, it 
will be useful to mention briefly the characterisation of the 
Paflcayatana pujd as given by a distinguished and keenly 
observant Western scholar and Sanskritist of the nineteenth 
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century. Monier Williams describes the ceremony as he saw 
it being practised by some of the Hindus of Central and 
Southern India in this manner: ‘ Five stones or symbols 

believed to be permeated by the essences of the five chief 
deities are, (1) the black stone, representing Visnu; (2) the 
white stone representing Siva’s essence; (3) the red stone, 
representing GaneSa; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, 
representing the wife of Siva; (5) the piece of crystal 

representing the sun.All five symbols are 

placed on a round open metal dish, called PaUcdyatana, and 
are arranged in five different methods, according to the 
preference given to any one of the five deities at the time of 
worship ’ (Religious Thought and Life in India , pp. 411-12). 
It should be noted that the particular mode of placing in the 
centre the symbol of any one of the five cult deities in the 
PaUcdyatana arrangement (thus giving special importance to 
him or her) may indicate the cult affiliation of the Smarta 
worshipper. Thus, the tolerant mentality of these Smartas 
did not stand in their way of associating themselves to one or 
other of these cults. The Paflcdyatana puja of the Smartas 
is also illustrated by many extant early and late mediaeval 
temples of India, in which the central shrine housing the 
principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines on the 
four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the 
four other deities. 

Another important contributory factor to the growth of 
cult-syncretism was the mental attitude of the early foreign 
immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kusli5nas and the Hunas. They were presumably less 
cultured than the Indians, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter, especially in matters of religion. 
But from the beginning they showed a proneness to pay equal 
homage to gods and goddesses of more than one creed. This 
eclectic tendency among them is very interestingly 
illustrated' by the extant coins of these early alien rulers of 
Indian The kings often used as devices on their coins the 
figures of deities belonging to different pantheons, and it can 
be presumed that they had some feelings of respect and 
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Veneration for at leaBt some of the originals of these devices* 
At first most of the deities were recruited from the Greek 
pantheon, and this was natural, for the Saka-Pahlavas 
succeeded the Greeks in the sovereignty over parts of Northern 
and North-Western India, and imitated many of their coin 
devices. P. Gardner, while commenting on the devices 
appearing on the coins of these alien kings, observes, * When 
we reach the issues of king Maues, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures, a figure 
resembling Tyche, holding in one hand a patera, in the other 
a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still more 
outlandish figure of Azes’s coins.’ 1 Another instance of 
syncretism is to be found on a coin-device of Azilises, successor 
of Azes. Whitehead, -Avhile describing it in the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue (Vo). I, p. 136, PI. XIII, Fig. 336), 
draws our attention to the syncretic panoply of the deity 
and characterises it as ‘ a decidedly pantheistic type The 
syncretism at first lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements (cf. the use of the word ‘ barbaro- 
Hellenic ’ by Gardner in the extract quoted above). A great 
part of the latter was undoubtedly Indian, though it is very 
difficult to sort it out. But from the time of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, in some of whose coins the 
Indian deity Siva has been recognised (in Chapter IV it has 
been conclusively shown by the present writer that Siva 
appears for the first time on Borne square copper coins of 
Maues), the Indian element came to predominate by stages. 
It has'also been shown in Chapter IV that the great Kushan 
king Wema Kadphises was a votary of Siva, for it was this 
god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battleaxe, that 
were invariably present on his coins (in his Pr&kpt coin- 
legends he is almost always described as MahUvara, i.e., 
Mahe^vara, an exclusive worshipper of Siva). His 
successors* Kanishka and Huvishka, introduced the somewhat 
novel feature of the extremely ‘ varied reverse devices ’ on 
their coins, the deifies there being recruited from such widely 

* P. Gardner, Introduction, p. lviii. 
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divergent religious pantheon as Zoroastrian, Brahinanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. ICanishka’s affiliation 
with Buddhism is sufficiently established by Chinese literary 
data, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, 
many scholars recognised his eclecticism in religious 
matters. But it can be proved with the help of some of the 
little known coins of Huvishka, that he paid his homage to 
more than one deity. Cunningham reproduced some copper 
coins of this king in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kushans (PI. XXII, Figs. 21-2), on one side of w'hicli he 
is shown standing in a suppliant attitude either before Nana 
or Uma (on a few of his coins Siva is once shown accompanied 
by Nana and at other time by Uma). It is in one of the coins 
of this very king that the first attempt at cult syncretism may 
be clearly recognised, and the device may be the earliest 
representation of the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (cf. supra, 
pp. 123-24). The device on the seal of the Hephtalite Huna 
chief has already been noticed and commented on by the 
present writer; it stands for a syncretistic deity, combining in 
it Visnu, Siva and Mihira, two of the constituents being 
Hindu, the third Zoroastrian by name, but very probably 
Indian in the present set-up (cf. pp. 124-25, PI. XI, Fig. 2). 
Reference has already been made in Chapter XI to the 
introduction of the East Iranian Sun cult into India at a fairly 
early period, and here is a syncretistic figure containing in it 
the Indianised adaptation of the Iranian Mithra or Mihira. 
The period to which this intaglio belongs marks an age during 
which the three cults of Vaisnava, Saiva and SauTa had 
developed to a great extent. Side by side with the growth of 
the separatist tendencies evidenced by their formation and 
systematisation, a substratum of rapprochement and 
reconciliation w r as present. 

Such a syncretistic tendency is very interestingly 
illustrated by a fairly large number of mediaeval sculptures, 
one or two of which have already been noticed in Chapter I 
of this book. The latter may again be mentioned and 
described, and many more of this nature may be utilised here 
for the purpose of emphasising this trait of Indian mind in 
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matters of religion. The Pafiodyatana pujd of the Sm&rtas 
has just been mentioned, and its emblem used in more modern 
times, described. But a Padcdyatana Sivalinga, originally 
found in a part of Bihar and now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, which is being illustrated here, characterises 
in a very interesting manner the religious belief of a mediaeval 
Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the order of the Sm&rtas. 
It is inaccurately described in the Museum records as a 
Caturmukha Sivalinga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
Ganapati, Visnu, Parvatl and Surya on the four sides of the 
central Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise 
the five Brahmanical Hindu cults (PI. XLVI, Fig. 2; only 
Gaiiapati and Visnu are shown in the reproduction). Several 
such sculptures are known to me, a comparison of which with 
many miniature shrines of the mediaeval period lying derelict 
in the river bank at Banaras will be fruitful. These tapering 
shrines of about 3' or 3£' in height show’ niches on four 
sides, inside which are carved Uma-MaheSvara (Uma seated 
on the left lap of Siva), Visnu, Surya and Ganapati. These 
may also be called another mode of symbolising the 
Paflcayatana worship of the Sm&rtas. A very interesting 
stone plaque hailing from Kaveripakkam (Southern India) to 
w’hich my attention w’as draw’n by my friend, C. Sivarama- 
murti of the Archaeological Department of India, may be 
described and illustrated in this connection. It is of oblong 
size and it contains the somewhat indifferently carved figures 
of such Brahmanical Hindu divinities as Ganapati, Brahma, 
Narasiqaha, Sivalinga (?), Visnu and LaksmT (?), Um&- 
Mahe&vara with Nandi below, the Srlvatsa-Sri symbol and 
Durga-Mahi§amardini. The sun appears to be absent in this 
medley of divinities, and thus this plaque cannot be described 
as the cult-emblem of a Smarts practising Paflcayatana pujd. 
But there can be no doubt that whosoever might have used it 
for his cult rituals in mediaeval times was actuated by a spirit 
of liberalism in which many of the cult deities and some of 
their aspects ( cf ; the Narasiipha aspect of Visnu and the 
Mahi$amardinf aspect of Durga) along with even BrahmS 
were simultaneously his objects of worship (PL XLVTI, 

Fig.. 1). 

69—1854 B. 
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It will be of interest now to notice some of the mediaeval 
sculptures which in a very characteristic manner illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between, two, three or even 
four rival cults. The Hari-Haramurti (or Haryardha aspect 
of Siva to a Saiva) emphasises the reconciliation between the 
two major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. One of the 
earliest stone reliefs representing this composite divinity is to 
he found at Badami, and is illustrated here (PI. XLVI, 
Fig. 3). The four-armed god stands erect facing front, his 
back right and left hands holding a battle-axe with a snake 
entwined round it and a conch-shell (the respective emblems 
of Siva and Visnu), his front right hand is broken, the front 
left being in the katihasta pose. The clear line of demarcation 
between the left (Hari) and the right (Hara) halves is 
emphasised by the treatment of the crown (the right part of 
it shows a jatamuknta, while the left part a kiritamukuta), the 
two different ear-rings (a sarpa-kundala in the right ear, and 
a nakra- or makara-kundala in the left ear), the already noted 
emblems in the back hands, and the presence of the bull-faced 
Nandi and Parvatl on the right, and that of the slightly pot¬ 
bellied dwarfish Garuda and gracefully standing LaksmI on the 
left. On the lower section of the panel are to be seen the dwar¬ 
fish figures of the Sivaganas, some dancing and others playing 
on musical instruments. A mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar (now in the collection of the Indian Museum) does not 
contain all these elaborate features, but the right and left 
parts of the combined image stand for Hara and Hari, and 
the Hara aspect is emphasised by the urdhalinga sign 
not always present in such images. In such composite 
icons, the left side is invariably assigned to Hari or Vi§nu. 
Vujnu was MohinT, the beautiful female form assumed by him 
while distributing nectar churned out of the ocean by the 
Pevas and the Asuras to deprive the latter of their share of it 
by bewitching them with her beauty; Siva fell in love with 
this aspect of Visnu. Another very interesting composite 
sculpture from-Bihar (now an exhibit in the Gupta Gallery 
of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum) shows 
tile four-armed Bpari-Hara in the centre, the back hands 
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carrying a trident and a conch-shell, and the front hands a 
skull-cup (?) and a discus; lie bears the other usual features, 
and there arc some attendants by his side. But what 
is unique in this sculpture is the presence of standing Buddha 
and Surya in the right and left sides of Hari-Hara. The 
halos round the heads of Buddha and Surya (the former 
stands on a double-petalled lotus and the latter on his seven- 
horsed chariot driven by Aruna) and the separate sections of 
the pedestal allotted to them prove that they are no mere 
attendants here, but are really cult objects for worship. 
Thus, this unique sculpture demonstrates in a striking 
manner not only the combination of Hindu deities of Siva, 
Visnu and Surya, but also that of Buddha with them 
(PL. XLVIII, Fig. 1). The direct association of the 
Bodhisattva Lokesvara (Padmapani, AvalokiteSvara) with 
Brahmanical Hindu cult deities is further emphasised by two 
unique sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, both hailing from Eastern India. 
The beautifully carved brass figure of Siva-Loke6vara shows 
the composite two-armed ithyphallic god standing in the 
samapadasthanaka pose, on a double-petalled lotus, his right 
hand holding a kapula and the left a trisula ; he is very sparsely 
ornamented, bears the tiny seated figure of the Dhyanl-Buddha 
Amitabha on the top of his jatamukuta, and has two standing 
male figures on his either side. The tirascakra with super¬ 
posed ' umbrellas ’, the gracefully carved oblong prabhd with 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends, the small figures 
of the donors and an unidentifiable miniature figure on the. 
top left comer of the prabhd, the plain and simple triratha 
pedestal, and the delicate carving of the main figure and its 
two attendants endow the whole sculpture with a quality and 
character not usually met with in such hieratic sculptures.. 
The sculpture hails from Bari sal (East Bengal) and is a 
striking object of art of the early mediaeval period 
(PL. XLVI, Fig. 4).. A fragmentary relief from Eastern 
India (only the head and upper part of the torso with multiple 
arms, some intact, others broken, are preserved), probably 
from Orissa, now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
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shows also in an interesting manner the combined representa¬ 
tion of Surya and LokeSvara. The composite god appears 
to have been ten-armed, six of whose hands are gone; of the 
remaining four hands, two right hold a noose (?) and a full- 
blossomed lotus flower by its stalk, the two left holding a 
similar full-blown lotus by its stalk and another indistinct 
object. The tiny figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Aniitabha 
seated on the top of the raised coils of jaMmukuta indicates the 
Lokesvara character of the god, while the full-blown lotuses 
held by his two parallel hands on either side in a manner 
in which they are shown in the hands of a North-Indian Sun- 
icon emphasise his solar nature; the lower portion of the god 
•being gone, we cannot be sure whether there were boots in 
his legs or seven horses being driven by Aruna carved on the 
pedestal, and such other characteristics of a north-Indian 
Surya figure. The sculpture with its pointed torus-pra blutvall 
can be dated in the late eleventh century or early twelfth 
century A.D. (PI. XLVIII, Fig. 8). 

Before some notice is taken of the other extant 
composite Hindu icons in which Mahayana Buddhist 
influence is clearly discernible, it will be useful to discuss the 
monographic features of some syncretistic images where the 
constituent elements are all Brahmanical Hindu in character. 
Features of the Sun god are traceable in the representations 
of many of the cult deities. This is naively explained by the 
myth-maker by saying that from the ‘ parings ’ of the 
resplendent body of the Sun (the effulgent body of the god had 
to be trimmed by his father-in-law ViSvakarma in order that 
his daughter Samjna, the principal consort of Surya, could 
bear her husband’s company) many characteristic traits by 
way of weapons, attributes, etc. were made for the other 
Brahmanical Hindu deities. The Gayatrl mantra itself is 
conceived by orthodox Brahmans as Brahma, Vi?nu and 
Siva, in the morning, midday and evening respectively, each 
of which deity shines resplendent within the flaming, solar 
orb. The close connection of Surya with "Visnu, or Visnu as 
Narayana, has already been commented oh in Chapter X of 
this book. Images of Surya-Narayana .hailing from 
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different parts of India are well known. But the composite 
icons combining in them the features of Surya and Siva are 
comparatively few. One such can be recognised in the 
description by Hiralal of a six-armed composite image found 
by him at Madhia in the old Panna State in Bund elkha nd 
region. The figure holds in two of its left hands a trisula, 
a padma, the third hand being in the varadn pose ; one of the 
right hands is broken, the other two holding a lotus and a 
mn/ahka (a deer symbol). Its legs are clad in shoes, and it 
is likely that the seven horses with their driver are present 
below (though this is not found in Hiralal’s description). 
The boots on the legs and the two lotuses in the hands are 
unmistakable solar features, while the trident and deer 
symbols indicate the Siva part of it. Bull carved in the left 
corner (evidently of the pedestal) and Garuda in the right 
comer may further emphasise that it combines in it along 
with Siva element, the element of Visnu. This, figure is 
carved in the centre of the door (lintel) of a rained temple, 
figures of various other deities of the Hindu pantheon being 
carved iu the other sections of the door; the central position 
assigned to it proves that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of the composite god. 1 But a very unique 
syncretistic image in which Surya and Siva are the consti¬ 
tuents is in the collection of the V. R. S. Museum, Rajshahi, 
which has been tentatively identified as ' MSrttanda- 
Bhairava * by K. C. Sarkar. It is a three-faced and ten- 
armed image of the 12th century A.D., found at Manda 
(Rajshahi), containing the usual accessories noticeable in a 
well-developed type of Surya figure of this part of India. Its 
central face is placid, the side ones being fierce; its front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the full-blown lotuses in one 
pair are visible; the back hands, which are preserved, carry, 
from the right side onwards, a khatmhga, a trUula, a 4akti, 

1 Hi ratal's description of this image as well as other images of a some¬ 
what similar character found ‘in the Bundelkhand region is evidently wrong. Ho 
refers to all of them as Trimtirtis, the constituent elements being described by 1 him 
as Brahma, Visnu and diva. But they are really the combined forms of SGrya, 
diva and, Visnu, the Brahma element being not shown there; for his article, 
vf. LA. % 1918,p. 187. 
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a nilotpala, a damaru, and a sarpa, flames issuing from its 
heads and shoulders (the Sivaite character of most of these 
emblems should be noted). The dhy&na-mantra of a 
particular variety of Sun (Marttanda) appearing in the 
SaraddtUakatantm conforms to a great extent to its 
monographic features, and the text says that such a variety 
of the Sun god is * half ' (a part) of Siva (Ballabhfirddha). 1 
A composite representation of Brahma and Surya can be 
recognised in the beautiful image of the lltli century A.D. 
acquired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the V. R. S. Museum. It is similar in many 
respects to the usual two-armed Surya figures of this period, 
but its notable difference from them lies in the fact that the 
number of its arms is six. Its natural hands hold the usual 
full-blown lotus flowers, while the four additional hands 
show varadamudrd (with lotus mark on the palm), aksamala, 
abhayamudm and kamandalu. The Dhatrl aspect of the 
Sun god, the first in the list of the Dvadasadityas, as 
described in the Vihakarmdvatara sastra, holds lotuses in 
its two natural hands, a lotus garland (or a fillet of lotus 
seeds) in its (back) right hand, and a water-vessel in its 
(back) left ( Daksine pauxkaft maid hare came kanuindaluh j 
Padmabhydm sobhitakara sd Dhatrl prathama smrtd). This 
North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 
Dhatrl aspect of the twelve Adityas, but the increased number 
of its hands, its solar features and rosary and water-vessel 
(two of the well-known emblems of Brahma) in two of its 
hands bring it in line with the groups of syncretistie icons 
being noticed here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, 
but Dhata or Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahma 
Prajapati, and both these characters appear to be symbolised 
in this interesting sculpture (PL. XLVII, Fig. 3). 

Clear connection of the individual members of the 
triad with the Sun god can be demonstrated by many more 
interesting image types of a composite character of the 
mediaeval period hailing from different parts of India. The 

1 I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 1980, pp. 4(55-70 mi Plate. 
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Murkandeyapurdna invokes Siirya in this mnnp Af: 

‘ Brahma’s, Siva’s and Visnu’s bodies are the same as the 
body of the resplendent Sun whose real nature is three-fold 
indeed, may he be gracious ’ (Ch. 109, v. 71: Brnhml 
Mahe&mn caiva Vaisnavt caiva te tanuh\ Tridha, yasya 
svarupantu Bhanorbhasvdn prasidatu ). The Pithamantra of 
one aspect of Surya described in the fiaraddtilakat antra 
means ‘Adoration to Saura (an unusual way of calling 
Surya) who is the base of meditation, and who is one with 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva ’ ; this mantra also emphasises the 
syncretic character of the worship of the Sun god. 1 The 
three-headed and eight-armed standing Surya in the 
Chidambaram temple illustrates this syncretism in an 
interesting manner. Its natural hands are in the abhaya 
and varada poses, the rest holding a discus, a noose, a trident 
and a stone mason's chisel. It stands barefooted (it is 
a sputh-lndian sculpture) on a pedestal on which are carved 
Aruna and seven horses and is attended by two of his 
consorts.® A somewhat similar composition, but a seated 
one, is carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the Sun god in the south-eastern corner of Limboji Mata’s 
temple at Delmal (Northern Gujrat). Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right may be of Brahma, the one on the proper 
left, of Siva, the central face being that of Surya (Visnu or 
Surya-Narayana); two hands (partially broken) hold two 
lotuses, the other hands, partly preserved, showing a trident, 
a triple-headed cobra, a water-vessel and varadamudra. 
These emblems are peculiar to Surya, Siva and Brahma, the 
remaining two hands of the image, which are totally gone 
must have carried the emblems of Vi§nu. The figure is 
seated on Garutja below which are marked the swan and bull 

i Sdradatilakam, Chapter XIV, vv. 412: Vadctpadarp caturthyantam 
BrahmS-Vitjnu-Sivdtmakam | SaurSya yogapifii&ya namat} padamanantaram i| 
Pi(hamantro'yamakhy&to Dineiasya jagalpateh. In verse 7 of the same chapter 
a description is given of the BallabhSirdho variety of the Sun image, in whose 
hands are to be placed such attributes as khatviti-ga, padmas, cakra , iakti, piia, 
iljpi (an elephant-goad, known also as ankuJa), aksamala, and kapiia; we can 
easily recognise in this assortment many of the emblems of the members of the 
Brahmanical triad, and those of SQrya. 

* H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 286 (Fig. 144). 
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(not ‘ a seven-headed horse ’ as alternatively suggested by 
Burgess), the respective vehicles of Brahma and Siva. 
Though the seven horses and their driver Aruna are not 
carved in the pedestal, the boots on the legs of the main 
figure, its prominent waist-girdle ( avyahga ) and the two 
lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess’s remarks about 
this interesting sculpture are worth-quoting:—‘ in one 
figure the four divinities, Visnu, Siva and Brahma, or the 
Trimiirti—with Surya, appear blended; or shall we rather 
say it represents a Vaisnava Trimurti, with Surya-N5rayana 
as the central figure, seated on his rahana Garuda.’ 1 There 
can be no doubt that syncretistic ideology was fully at work 
in the construction of this image. Another eight-armed 
seated image of this type is carved on the western side of the 
central Bhadra (structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo 
at Ehajuraho. Some of its hands are broken, but the two 
full-blown lotuses, the trident, the rosary, the water-vessel, 
emblems of Surya, Siva and Brahma, are discernible, those 
of Visnu being lost. The god is seated in the vaddha- 
padmasana with the mutilated figure of Aruna and three of 
the seven horses carved on the pedestal; his body is partially 
covered by a coat of mail. 2 

The ArdhanarlSvaramurti of Siva in a way symbolise 
the syncretic ideology, for they apparently emphasise the 
union of the principal cult deities of Saivism and S&ktism. 
It is true that the ideological union of Siva and Sakti, the 
primaeval parents of the universe, has been delineated by 
many early and late texts, but that sometimes, though rarely, 
separatist tendencies lurked in the minds of exclusive 
worshippers of the two deities is also testified by literary data. 
Gopinath Bao relates a story about this Ardhanartgvara 
form of Siva, which seems to suggest the presence of such a 
tendency. On one occasion the Devas and Rsis circumam- 


1 Archaeological Survey of Western India , Vol. IX,— Architectural Antiqui¬ 
ties of Northern Gujrat, pp. 88-9, Pis. I»XIX and LXXI, 7. 

2 Stella Kramriscfr, Hindu Temple , Vol. II, pp. 373-74, PI. VI. Kramrisch 
Bays, 1 Such an image is a support of a meditation on SadiUiva, and has its place 
of special importance on a temple of diva.' 
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bulated Siva and P&rvatl at Kailasa (the abode of Siva), bat 
the Bsi Bhrngl being an exclusive worshipper of diva went 
round the god of his choice alone, neglec ting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton, and 
Bhrngl was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs, 
diva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which act of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also Parvatl’s honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrngl would be compelled to pay homage 
to the goddess, while paying his respects to him. Thus 
originated this Ardhanarlsvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming the 
form of beetle he cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only. 1 The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
(in the case of Bhrngl of the story this was still present) 
according to the Baranic myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
Ardhnnarl&vara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths came to be 
fabricated, and glyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods lias been cited in Chapter "V of 
this book (supra, pp. 181-82). Two south-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here to illustrate 
this composite form, one from the BrhadiSvara Temple, 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram. The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining in a 
slight tribhmga pose on Nandi, bis right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the bade 
hand holds a trii&la, the front one being in the varada pose; 
the one hand of the Parvatl half holds a mlotpaia flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body are 

i Rao, «p. oil., Vol. II, pp. 822-28. Bao bes not given the source of tfca 
story, but he has evidently taken it from one of the Purigas, which baa 
extolled tbe ereed b! this gods 

70-1854, B. 
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different inasmuch as they are made to befit a male and a 
female (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 4). The composite god shown 
in Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
faces, eight arms,, a big halo behind its three heads, and he 
stands in the samapddasthanaka pose without Nandi behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamcla, a khadga, a 
pa&a, a darpana, the objects in the other bands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (PI. XXXIX, 
Fig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, ‘ In no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined do we meet with a description of* 
Ardhanarigvara which agrees with this image 
(op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 332). The multiplicity of hands and 
faces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, saumya, and Uma aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwalior 
Museum sculptures (supra., pp. 476-77). But one thing 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the urdhalinga feature of the composite god is present, 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
Eastern India. 

Siva-Lokesvara, Surya-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Surya- 
Buddba icons have been noticed earlier, which show syncretism 
between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. Varieties 
of multi-armed images of syncretistic type hailing from 
different parts of Eastern India, mainly Bengal, are known, in 
which Vaisnava and Mahayana Buddhist elements have com¬ 
bined, the former being more prominent. Such images may 
be conveniently described as Vismi-LokefSvara, and such a one 
from Surohor in the district of Dinajpur (Bengal) may be 
noticed first. The four-armed god stands erect under a 
canopy of seven serpent-hoods, the tjada and cakra are placed 
on full-blown lotuses which are held by their stalks by the 
right and left hands of the god; two Ayudhapurugas 
(identifiable as such on account of a tiny lotus and a conch- 
shell placed on ntlotpalas held by their left hands) stand on 
either side of the god instead of the usual Sri and Pugtf . 
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A miniature figure of the Dhy&nl-Buddha Amit&bha is 
placed just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the paflcaratha pedestal below. The figure of 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also introduces some Saiva 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama; 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century A.D. 
(PI. XLVIII, Fig. 4). Another very interesting image of 
this type in the same Museum (Exhibit No. 661) originally 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, though similar to the above in some respects, has 
some differences. It belongs to the sub-variety of Visnu 
image named SrTdhara (according to the Agnipurma and- 
Rupamatidana), as the calcra and gate are placed on full-blown 
lotuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, 
while the front right and front left hands hold a lotus-bud 
and a tiny conch-shell. The snake-hoods are absent, and 
there are two tiny kneeling figures on the lowermost corners 
of the stele, whose identity is uncertain ; other monographic 
features (Dhyanl-Buddha on the top and dancing Siva on 
the bottom etc.) an? the same as in the Surohor relief. 1 
It will be interesting to compare these two sculptures with 
some multi-armed images, generally in stone, which have 
been described by R. D. Banerjee as Loke&vara-Visnu images 
(E.I.S.M.S., pp. 94-6, 125, PI. XXXVIII). The much- 
mutilated twelve-armed figure originally found in Ghiyasabad 
in the district of Murshidabad (Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, shows the central deity 
standing erect between two plantain trees with several snake- 
hoods (probably seven, most of them are broken) spread 
behind his head (broken); some of the twelve hands are gone, 
but those which are preserved hold stalks of lotuses, on the 
double-petalled flowers of which are placed tiny figures of a 

1 N. G. Majumdar, ‘ A New Type of Vignu from North Bengal \ Modem 
Review, February, 1929; Appendices io Annual Report of V. JR. Society , 1928-29, 
pp. 15-7 and plate. K. G. Barkar suggested that this type really represented a 
Bodhisattva; V. R Society's Monograph , No. 4, pp. 18-23 and plate. But none 
of them is correct; the £gure really stands for a syncretistic image of Vi^nu- 
LokeSvaro or a Vi$gu-$iva-Loke6vara. 
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Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shell on the left, and 
a manuscript (?), a bull, a cup (?) etc. on the right. The 
figure has usual ornaments including the vanani&la or 
caijayantimala of the Visnu images; one hand cm either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu’s 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurugas. 
A ten-armed figure hailing from Garui, district Burdwau 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now in 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisliat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Amitabha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the aiijali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara, a 
bird and varadamudra, (the others hold indistinct objects), 
while the left ones hold the tiny figures of a kurma, a 
liastm, a Garuda, a cakra and a langala (the remaining left 
hand is broken). M. Ganguly identified this image as that 
of Avalokite&vara, and remarked that this form of the 
Mahayana god was very rare, and that brief reference to such 
twelve-armed Lokesvaras might he found in Karandaryuha ; 
but although he did not fail to notice some of its Visiiuite 
features, he did not understand the real character of these 
images. 1 The six-armed bronze figure from Sagardighi 
(Murshidabad, Bengal, and now in the same Calcutta 
Museum), appears to belong to this class of syncretistic 
images. It was described by Ganguly as HrsIkeSa, a sub- 
variety of Visnu, on insufficient data. The god stands under 
a canopy of seven three-headed Nagas; the attributes of the 
image in its right hands are a staff surmounted by an 
elephant, a discus, the front hand being in the varadq pose 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Museum, pp. 82-S, PI. VII. R. D. Banerjee rightly pointed out that ' the presence 
of the Dhyanl-Buddha Amitabha over the head of this figure along with some of 
the emblems held in the hands proves the affinity of this class of images between 
Vaignava images proper and LokesWaras ' p. 90). 
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Avith the lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a conch-shell 
and a long stall surmounted by a Garuda are held by the lef t 
hands. The two attendant figures on the right and left are 
undoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purusas, for they hold lotus 
flower with long stalks, on w'hich are placed a lotus bud and 
a discus respectively ; a lotus is carved in the. centre of the 
pedestal, a figure ot Garuda being again carved on its left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th century 4.1)., 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeography 
of a short inscription engraved on its back. 1 The twenty- 
armed Visnu image in the Y. R. S. Museum (No. 14112) 
tentatively named as Yi4varupa and described earlier in this 
hook (Chapter X, p. 42(5, illustrated in PI. XXVI, Fig. 2) 
evinces also these syncretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general 
characteristics appear also to emphasise the blending of 
Brahmanical Hindu and Mahayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
their worshippers were making definite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the well-defined limits of sectarianism, while 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 

Arising out of the topic of syncretistic icons and partly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography on the one hand and Buddhist and Jaina 
iconography on the other, and a few words about the latter 
topic may not be out of place in the end of this book. If a 
careful analysis is made of a good many of the images 
associated with the developed phases of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it can be shown how they are close adaptations of 
Brahmanical Hindu cult icons. Griinwedel, while speaking 
about the genesis of the ‘ rather superfluous creations of the 
northern schools of Buddhism the Bodliisattvas associated 
with the Mahftyana schools, observes that with the spread 

> M. Ganguly, op. cit., pp. 130-40. l»l. XXVI: Ganguly’s description of 
t hi«i image is open to cr ticism. Banerjec’s observation about such images quoted 
below explains. their real character : ‘ This particular class of specimens, therefore, 
indicates a blending of the older Bhagavata class of Vaisnava images and the 
Lokedvaras of the later Mahayana school of Buddhism *■ (op. dt. 9 p. 96). 
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of Buddhism, ‘ the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods.’ 
The Hlnayana sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Vi§nu, 
Brahma, Narayana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. * But with the 
Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature and 
myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.’ Then he comments on the 
transference of the attributes of Indra or Sakra to VajrapSni, 
of those of Brahma to MafijufoT, of those of Visnu to 
Avalokite&vara, of the attributes of Siva to Yirupaksa, one 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas in the MahSySna 
pantheon. 1 A comparative study of many of the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Vajravana Buddhist images will enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhyanl-Bodhisnttva Avalokitesvara (Padmapani) have been 
described in the Sadhanamala. Their monographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapani-Avalokitesvara appears to have been 
derived from Visnu, but there is no doubt that such aspects of 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, Nllakantha, Halahala, Padma- 
narttesvara, etc. were mere adaptations of Siva. The 
s&dhanas describe Simhanada as nirbhusana (‘ without any 
ornaments ’), wearing a jat/imukuta and a tiger-skin, having 
three eyes and a trident entwined by a white snake 
(sitaphanivestitam triSutam) by his side. These features 
are all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like his lion mount, lotus emblem, etc., there is no difficulty 
in recognising in him one of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmanical triad. The ideology behind Siipbanada 


1 Buddhist AH, pp. 182-83. 
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ib explained in the dharants in this way; he is the ‘ healer of 
diseases (one of the traits of Siva is also this). The 
names and iconographic traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokite£vara mentioned above leave little doubt about their 
beinjg the Maliayanist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed 
figures have been found in Eastern India, is usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with vajra and kapala in his hands, 
a khatvanga placed along the left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (mundamdla) on his breast; these fea¬ 
tures emphasise his Saiva association. Yamari, another 
fierce Vajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Iialarimurti of Siva described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the iconographic features of Yamari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy he 
was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Yama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a vajra on its top, and a noose (pah) for his em¬ 
blems ; like Siva he wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
Manjusn might have had some concrete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background ; but his principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge ( prajM), seems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Sarasvatl of the 
Hindu pantheon. The SaptaSatika Hayagrlva, an emana¬ 
tion of Amitabha, and Jambhala, an emanation of Aksobhya, 
have their prototypes in Hindu Hayagrlva and Kubera. 
Hayagrlva, according to the I’uranic mythology, was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom Visnu assumed the form of 
a horse-headed man. The special cognisance of Sapta£atika 
Hayagrlva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated with Aksobhya, 
is three-faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms js 
well as the attributes placed in his hands clearly associate 
him with Vi?nu. The iconographic peculiarities of 
Jambhala distinctly connect him with Iviibera-Vai£rava,na. 
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Like the latter he is a god of wealth and prosperity, and lik6 
him lie is pot-bellied, though the hag of treasure in his proto¬ 
type’s hand is replaced by a mungoose vomiting jewels. 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jainbhala repro¬ 
duced here (PI. XLYII, Fig. 2) characteristically portrays 
his Kubera-like features, and his association with wealth is 
demonstrated by the carving of eight jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is seated 
in the ardhaparyahka pose. The number of the jars, eight, 
proves that they stand for Astanidhis (‘eight treasures ’), 
one of the earliest representations of which in a different 
manner is found in the ‘ banyan capital ’ recovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-05). 
In the Brahmanical Hindu mythology, Ivubera is associated 
with Sri or LaksmT, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astanidhis ; in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Yasudhara (another 
name of Vasundhara, Bliumi or PrthivT, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate representations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern India, and one 
such figure of the mediaeval period is being reproduced here 
(PI. XLYIII, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that 
she is a proper consort of Jambhala ; she is seated like her 
lord in ardhaparyahka pose on a double-petalled lotus-seat, 
her right leg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show that 
she held by her right hand an ear of corn (this object is 
present in well-preserved images of Yasudhara), emphasising 
in this manner her association with plenty, as the cornu¬ 
copia in the hand of the Boman goddess Abundantia 
(Ardoch«o in its Kushan set-up) does in a similar manner. 1 

1 Instances are not unknown where Mahayana or Vajray&na goddess 
concepts seem to have influenced the iconography of some goddesses belonging to 
Hindu pantheon. Tara, a great object of veneration in the Hindu Tantnas, 
appears to have been a direct borrowal from Buddhism. YajrayoginT’s iconographic 
traits clearly remind us of the Tantr‘c goddess Chinnamasta held in great venera¬ 
tion by the d&ktas of Bengal (ChinnamastS was one of the ten Mah&ytdy&g 
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l’he Vajrayana goddess MaricT, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated with the Brahmanical Sun god 
oh account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Tiilrw 
the god she rides on a chariot drawn, however, not by 
seven horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
figures shooting arrows. Unlike Surya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and when she has more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (Bhe is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-var ahanana -Marici). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
for sows and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
very name MaricT shows her solar association (Surya is 
MaricTmall, i.e., ‘ one endowed with a large number of 
rays ’). 

In the hierarchy of the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts like A cam DinaJcara, Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra and Abhidhana Cintamani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,—JyotisT, Vimana- 
vasi, Bhavanapati and Vyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
whose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa and Yaksini attendants of the twenty- 
four TIrthamkaras, usually described as their Upasakas and 
Sasanadevatas. Besides these there are the sixteen Sruta- 
or Yidya-devTs (the presiding deity of which is Sarasvatl), 
the Astamatfkas, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginis, Sri 
or LaksmT, GaneSa, Ksetrapala and others. The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 

whose worship was prominent in Bengal). The fierce Vajray&na deity 
Nair&tmfc clearly resembles Kali in her iconography. In late mediaeval t:meB, 
the T&ntric aspect of flakti worship seems to have adopted much from the 
Mahfty&ha-cum Vatiray&na cult, and there is much that is common between many 
of the deities associated with both. 

71-4604 B. 
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and mediaeval Jaina art is also met with. The very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Naigamesa, a 
general of Devaraja Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds us either of the goat-headed Daksa- 
Prajapati, or the Chagavaktra (‘ goat-faced ’) companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of ICarttikeya is Naigameya according to 
early and late lexicons. The Brahmanical Hindu origin of 
many of the Upasakas and Sasanadevatas of the Jinas can 
be easily demonstrated. Thus Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanatha, the first Tlrthamkara, must have 
been derived from Siva, as his bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc., prove; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing Nandi, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid theriomorphic form. The name and 
iconography -of Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jina Sltalanatha, show that he was a Jaina adaptation of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad ; he has four faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attributes in his hands as a 
rosary, a citrus, a noose, a club, etc. Some of the attri¬ 
butes, it is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, yet 
the name, the number of faces, the lotus seat and the rosary 
are significant. Similarly, I4vara and Sanmukha Yaksas, 
the respective Upasakas of Sreyam^anatha and Vimala- 
natha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
associated with Siva and Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) on the 
basis of their names, mounts, emblems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of some other members of 
the Jaina pantheon is not sufficiently clear, though their 
names are taken from Brahmanical Hindu mythology. The 
iconography of Yaksas, Kumar a, Garuda, Kubera and 
Varuna, the respective Upasakas of V&supujya, Santinatha, 
Mallinatha and Munisubrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth in the list of twenty-four Tlrthamkaras, 
will prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
of these deities show partial similarity with their Brahmani¬ 
cal counterparts. As regards many of the d&sanadevatas, 
their names alone may not always emphasise their 
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Brahman ical association, though in sonic cases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or KusmandinI, the Sasanadevata of NeminStha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedha, comes 
under the latter group, and her monographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
of their own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories associated with her Hindu original. 
Ambika in Jaina monographic art rides a lion and holds in 
her four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus the Jaina opposite of Durga, 
one of whose early appellations is Ambika; KusmandinI, 
another name of the Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
been derived from an epithet of Durga, which is Kusmandl 
or Kusmiinda. Sometimes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptamatrkas in this context. Padmavatl, 
the Sasanadevata of the twenty-third Jina Parsvanatha, is 
like him associated with snakes, and there is little doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also Padmavatl or Padrna. 
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(a) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation ( murtti-pratitfhd ). I give here a 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratis$hapanam in the 
Bfhatsatphita (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

“ A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajiia* 
(fumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the numdapa an earthen altar 
(. athamfila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with ku&a grass; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd- 
sana (a kind of pedestal). 1 

1 In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different materials 
out of which the images are made, and the different results to be obtained by 
making and worshipping them: — 

it yuhmbalajayadd dammayi mrnmayi tathd pratimd | 

Lokahitdya manimayx sauvarnt pus\id& bhavati |j 
HajatamayJ hirttikan praj&virrddhim karoti tamramayi | 

Bhulabhaip tu mahdntam Mil pratimathava Hhgam |j 
Satikupahata pratimd pradhanapurusam kulary ca ghatayati | 
Svabhropahatn rogdnupadravdmdca k$ayam kurute j| 

The verses can be translated thus: 1 Images made of wood or clay bring to 
(their worshippers) long life, fortune, strength and victory; those made of jewels are 
/or the good of the people, and the golden ones bring prosperity. Images made 
of silver bring fame, while those made of copper cause increase of population. (By 
worshipping) images or ftivaliftgas made of stone, (one) obtains extensive plots, of 
land, Those images from which nails come out obliquely (Utpala: Saiihustiryag* 
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Now, Hie image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plak$a, 
aivattha, udumbara, siri$a and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvatifadhi water and nexi the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and pailca- 
gavya are mixed, should be poured; when the image is being 
bathed with the above and with scented water in which gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the cast; during this ceremony, turya (a kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and ‘ punydha ’ 
(‘ auspicious day ’) and Veda mantras should be uttered. 1 The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant Aindra 
mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) in the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
BrahmapaB should be honoured with handsome offerings or fees 
(dakfina). The Brahman ( i.e ., the priest) should offer homa to 
fire with the mantra particular to the deity being enshrined. If 
during the performance of the homa, the fire becomes full of 
smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or the burning faggots 
emit' frequent sparks, then it is not auspicious; it is also 
inauspicious, if the priest forgets his mantras, or, (the flames) 
rage backwards. After having bathed the image and decked it 
with new cloth and ornaments and worshipped it with flowers and 
sandal paste, the priest should lay it down on a well-spread bed. 
When the image has ‘ slept ’ its full, it' should be roused from 

nirgataty ktlakah) destroy the chief (Utpala: pradhana-puruAitm n&yakam) and 
(his) line; those which have holes on them cause disease, calamity and decay. 

Utpala quotes a passage from Kasyapa, which is similar to the last couplet : 
Ydrcd iankuhatd $d in pradhanakulan5,tint | Ghidrenopahutd yd iu bahudoqakarj 
tnatd || 

1 The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to Utpala: jay a, 
jayanti , jivanti , jivaputn , punamavd , vi§nu-kr&ntd, abhayd f vixrambhari f maha* 
modd , sahadevt, p&rnakosd , iatdvarx , sahasravlrya, lakpnand. The paficagatnjas 
are cow-dung, urine of the cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing nitya (daily) and naimittika (occasional) piijds, the Yajam&na, 
after performing aoamana , will think of Visnu after uttering a particular mantra 
( Vifnusmarana ) and then say: ‘ Om karttavye'smin,—Icarmani punydham bhavanto 
brubantu (‘ In this action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious ') and the Brahmin priest should say 4 Om puqydham ’) (‘ yes, let it be 
auspicious’); this is ‘ punydhavacana\ 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at a time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
flowers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-sholl and 
trumpet, it should be carefully taken inside the Banctum front 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right ( pradakfinyend ). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmaijas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
is sthapati explained by Utpala as vardhakt), enjoys bliss in this 
world and in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, 
a Maga, a Paiupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman a knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sakya 
race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different sectarian systems mentioned 
above. The installation of a god (i.e., its image) is recommended 
in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer-solstice and 
during certain particular positions of the planets and asterisms, 
and in days other than Tuesday and in a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration ( adhivasa ) and installation (pratiftha) of images. 
In the Savitra (sastra), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(Adhivdsana-sannivesane sdvitre ppthageva vistarat).” 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
Pratima-prati^hapanam require notice. In the installation cere¬ 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance is 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; in the preliminary consecra¬ 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and the Vedic 
homo is to be performed. But during the performance of the 
homa, th a mantra particular to the deity whose image is being 
installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed in the 
individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly Vedic 
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and mostly sectarian! has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as tiaidik vidhana, while explaining the word samdnyam in the 
last verse ( Sdmdnyamav isesam vaidikena vidhdnena ). Then 
reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated. 1 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prati^hiko) of the 
Haribhaktivildsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
SfimuTtti-prati$thd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayadir$a Pancardtra and several 
Purapas. The Samkanjana-kanda of the Hayastrga PaflcanUra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kdnda in this Paiicaratra 
text also contains something on prati&hd and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of the image and 
the building of the temple. Haribhaktivildsa quotes from various 
.texts like the Bhavisyapurana, Matsyapurdna and the Hayasirqa 
Paiicaratra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to 
the artists by the person who is enshrining an image (cf. the 
section on Silpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilasa). 1 

(6) Jirnoddhdra 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 

1 Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. The 
first is given above by me; the other is:— Athavi savitre savituradityaxya ye adhiva- 
xana-sanniveianc prthageva vixtar&t tocchdstre taure bhavata iti. 

4 Tato Vifnurn samintya sudhautam supartkfitam j 
Silpinam pujayet pas cad vastralankaranSdibhih || 

( Bhavixyapurana) 

Antya lingamarccdni t>a iilpinah pujayedbudhah | 
Vastribharanaratnaiica ye ca tatparicSrakah \ 

Kxamadhvamiti tin bruyat yajamBno hyatah param | 

(Matsyapurdna) 

PUjayilvi tu pratimdtp dilpinarp toxayel tatah | 
Gandhapufp&dibhirvipratp tofayed katakadibhih || 

Sartve' tha karmminastasy&stasmin kale pfthak pfthak | 

Ksamipayita tin sorvtin priyapradnena earveathi || 

(HayaAria PaficarStra) 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jiriioddhara, though associated with Buddhism, has 
been recorded in the steatite casket discovered at Shinkot in 
Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establishment or 
consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddha in the reign of 
Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the donor being a person named 
Yiyakamilra, the apraca-raja (‘ one who has no king as his 
adversary ’). The later portion of the record also refers to the 
establishment of the corporeal relic of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
but by a person named Vijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Viyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaisakha of the 5th regnal year. Tin's subsequent epigraph 
records—“ This corporeal relic having been broken is not held in 
worship with zeal. It is decaying in course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (arid) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
been cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Vaisakha, this has been established by 
Vijayamitra, who has no king as his adversary.” 1 Thus, there 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of jlrrwddhdra. H. Thsang 
says that “ in recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to 
the water, and burned what remained. A few months afterwards 
Purijavarma, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
night it became above ten feet high. This king then built round 

1 Inn 5 darira paluga-bhud(r)ao na mkarc airila J sa sariat(r)ikalad(r)ena 
sadhro na pittufoyakeyi pitrin gri$ayat(r)i | tasa ye patre apomua | Va$ayc 
panit’amaife 41 Ve«(r)akh(t)ana mas os a divas?*pamca rid( r)ayc iyo prat(r)ithavit (r)e 
Vijayaniitrrna apracarajena Bhag(r)avaiu Sakimuriisa samasa{vr)budhasa sarira | 

—Epigraphia Indian, Vol. XXIV, p. 7. The Kharo^lii record was edited 
by N, G. Majumdar (ibid., pp. 1*8), who, however, did not notice this aspect of 
the epigraph.. 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high ” (Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, Vol. Il, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. The 
sila-prakara was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Arya Kurangl 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Purnavarma did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), suets (joining pieces) and usnlsas (coping stones), all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Yol. II, pp. 12 ff.). 1 have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Cliaunsat YoginI temple at Blieraghat by AlhanadevI, the 
queen of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of 
her son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedl year 007 (1155 A.D.). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date. 1 
R. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with letters 
datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular temple, that 
‘ before the building of the circular temple in the 10th century 
A.D., another structure existed on this spot.’ Banerjee thinks it' 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the top of 
the hill, on which the circular temple stands, was erected in the 
Kushan period, and it enshrined the standing uninscribed images 
of brittle reddish sandstone.* 

. 1 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. IX, pp. 11, 78. Cunningham says, “ the old 
circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 10th century and the 
cloister with its roof was the work of Queen AlhanadevI in the 12th century." 

* B. D. Banerjee, The Hoihayae of Tripuri and their Monuments 
{M.A.S.I., No. 28), pp. 69-70, 
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The last few verses of the Pratimdmdnalakfanam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B. Part II, 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurana. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist images in the Hamath and Bajshahi Museums 
lias convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna tells 
us that “ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never be 
discarded; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. If its 
fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repairing) them.” 1 

(c) The Ideology behind the Hindu Images 

It has been shown iu Chapter III (p. 81) of this book that 
the images used by the Hindu worshippers in their religions rites 
symbolised in a way their concept about a god or his various 
aspects, and these cult objects were primarily nothing but the 
consecrated symbols of the divinities. The Paficaratrins, it is 
true, conceived them as the very auspicious bodies (Sri-vigrahas) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even they 
also were fully aware of this character of the icons. The Area 
(divine image for worship) was to them one such manifestation, 
and the devout Bhagavatae considered the duly consecrated 
images of their god as so many of his Avataras (incarnatory 
forms). There are many , texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Vignudharmottara can be regarded as one such representative 


1 Silparalna, Part II, p. 206 

Dofe laghutare bimbam naiva tyajyaip kaddeana | 
Bahucchede karaccliede p&dacchede talhaiea ca || 
Tathaiva sphufite bhinne yasmin navayave gate | 
Vairtipyam jayate yasya tat tyajyaiji prayaio bhaeet j| 
Angulyadi paricchede bandhanatp sas'yate budhaih | 
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text. The observations often made by the Puranakara after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts may be quoted from this text by way 
of illustrating this point, but a few alone connected with the 
icons of the Brahrnamcal triad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahma’s image is delineated in Book III. 
Chapter 46 of this Purana. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the four Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rgvcda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the A tharvaveda ; his arms arc 
taken to symbolise the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from which 
spring all the movable and immovable beings, and the rosary in 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time (Kiila): bis skin 
garment (he wears the hide of a black antelope) symbolises 
sacrifice. The seven swans drawing his chariot (Brahma is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, saptahamse rathe sthitah) stand for the seven w'orlds,— 
bliuh, bhuvah, star, mahah, jam, tapis, and satya (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 46, vv. 8-13). The transformation (vikrti) of the whole 
universe is idealised by the concrete form of lord Visnu, the 
Kaustubha jewel on whose breast is nothing but knowledge 
(jfldna), the vanamald (the long garland hanging down from his 
neck) is the principle which binds the whole universe; his 
garment stands for avidyd (ignorance, illusion encompassing the 
world), and his mount Garuda of quick and powerful motion is 
to be known as mind present in all rational beings ( Manastu 
Garuda . jfieyah sarmbhutaiariragam). His eight arms stand for 
four major and four minor quarters, and his four faces (this is an 
evident allusion to the four-faced Catiirmurti of the god, which 
illustrates the concept of the unified primary Vyuhas) typify 
knowledge (jnana) , strength ( bala ), sovereignty (aifoarya) and 
power ( sakti ). The discus and the mace in the two hands 
assignable to Vasudeva symbolise Purusa and Prakrti, the 
ploughshare and pestle in the Samkanpapa hands indicate Time 
and Heath, the bow and arrow in the Pradyumna hands 
symbolise Yogic fire with which the Yogins hit their supreme 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniruddha 
hands the latter represents the cover of ajfldna (lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, while the 
former stands for renunciation ( vairagya) which severs all ties. 
The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 
manner “ the form of that formless (Being) with which the 
highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 

of it and also supports it ” (. rupam sarvajaganmayasyn | 

Evam darirena jagatsanuigram bibhartti dcvab, m jagatpradh dnuh; 
Bk. Ill, Ch. 47, vv. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa aud Tsana represent the five gross 
elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahadeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Umavaktra (northern) and 
Sadasiva (the fifth face on the top known also as T£ana). The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahadeva are the sun, 

the moon and the fire.. . His ten arms, two being 

allotted to each face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities; thus the club and the citrus ( m&tulungd) in the hands 
allotted to Bhairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(pardmamvah) which are the ‘ seed ’ of the whole world. The 
shield and trident in the hands allotted to Nandivaktra face (that 
behind the Mahadeva, the eastern or the central face) symbolise 
the unmanifest and manifest (matter—here the text is corrupt); 
the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umavaktra (the northern, 
i.e., the face on the left of the central Mahadeva face) symbolise 
pure knowledge and renunciation (Adarsam nirmnlam jfidmm 
vairdgyam ra tuthotpalam). The matted locks on the head of 
Mahadeva represent the Brahmans, the crescent on the forehead 
of the god is known as aiivarya (divine essence); Vasuki (the 
snake) indicates divine anger which destroys the three worlds. 
The large and spotted tiger-skin (which is worn by Siva) is 
Desire (which is also extensive and variegated), and the bull 
<8iva’s mount) is the Divine Dharma having four feet (Vf$o’hi 
bhagavdn Dharmailcatwipddnh prakirttitaJi). Prakrti which 
brings forth the universe is all white and Mahesvara’s colour is 
likewise all wiiite (Bk. Ill, Ch. 48, w. 1-19). In most of the 
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subsequent chapters of this section of the Vi^nudkarmottara, the 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities are 
almost invariably accompanied by references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puraijakara thus lays 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not wlrnt it 
appears to be, but is something beyond it. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally that verses 4-8 of 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed in connection 
with Siva image and its ideology, supply us interesting and autho¬ 
ritative data in support of the true interpretation of the so-called 
Trirnurti of Elephanta suggested in Chapter XI (pp. 476-77) 
of this book. The east-facing Mahadeva-face is the placid central 
face of the Elephanta sculpture, for the temple faces east and the 
south-facing. Bhairava-face is the terrific face to the right of this 
central face; the west-facing Bull-face (Nandivaktra, and Nandi 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-face, but as it 
is a relievo-sculpture it is invisible. But the northern face, t.e., 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-face is described in 
the text as Umavaktra and thus its real character is definitely 
settled. The fifth face (t.e., the Isdm - or SaddMva-iaca) which 
symbolises vyotna or akdsa, was to have been placed on the top, 
but' as the Rupamandana informs us that, it cannot be seen* even 
by the yogis (Pancamam ca tathcsdnam yoyindmapyagocaram). 

(d ) Puranic Deities in Vedic Texts 

In connection with the descriptions of the cult-icons in the 
last four chapters of this book, reference has often been made to 
the problem of the first appearance of the individual cult-deities in 
Vedic or Brahmanical literature. The gods and goddesses whose 
images were made and worshipped by different sectarian groups of 
people were mostly epic and Puranic in character, tliough in the 
growth and development of the concepts of some of them, Vedic- 
Brahmanic elements had played an important part. But it will 
be futile to seek for any and every one of these developed god- 
concepts in the early Vedic or for the matter of that even in late 
Vedic literature. Sometimes the name of a Puranic deity may 
be identical with that of a Vedic one, but this similarity in name 
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will not mean that they were originally identical in character^ This 
can be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 
two 1’uranic deities, Ganapati and Nidhipati, the former denoting 
the elephant-headed deity Ganesa and the latter, Kubera, the 
lord of the Yaksas and treasures. The name Ganapati occurs in 
the Itgveda (II. 2, 23), but it does not certainly mean in this 
context the Puranie god Ganesa. It has been briefly mentioned 
earlier (p. 356) that Vedic Ganapati denoted Brahmanaspati; in 
this context he was the leader of the groups of the Devas and 
similar other beings belonging to his own order ( Gai}dndm devd- 
digandndm sambandhinam Ganapathn sviydndm patim; Say ana). 
Brahmanaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn as 
‘ Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniscients’ (Gandndm Ganapatim Kavim Kavindm,] Sayana 
explains Kavindm as krdnta-darsindrn). Nidhipati does not 
occur in this early Vedic passage, but it occurs probably for the 
first time in the Vujasaneyi Samhita of the Sukla Yajurveda 
school, along with the Ganapati of the Bgvedic passage. The 
whole extract ( V.8. 23, 19) reads: Gandndm tvd Gatiapatim 
havdmahe priydndm tvd priyapatim havdmahe nidhinarn tvd 
nidhipati rp, havdmahe vaso mama 1 Ahamajdni garbiiadamd 
tvamajdsi gurbhadham. But the context in which this invoca¬ 
tion occurs show's that all these three epithets ganapati, priyapati 
and nidhipati are addressed to the horse killed in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 
horse under cover. The Maitrayanlya Sarrihita of the Kf§im 
Yajurveda school not only quotes the identical passage, but also 
adds a few words which show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the ASvarnedha sacrifice was desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 
the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 
her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Gapapati 
and Nidhipati of the Vedic texts even the slightest reference to 
the Purapic gods Ganesa and Kubera. 

In at least one late Samhita text, however, mention is made 
of some of Puranie deities and their gdyatn-mantras . The ; 
Maitrayanlya Sarphitd introduces the Satarudriya text with an 
invocation of Sarva ( 1 arrow-wielder ', one of the names of Rudra) 
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and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gayatri-mcmtras o f 
Puru§a-Mahadeva (Rudra), Girisuta (‘the daughter of the 
mountain’—Gauri), Kumara-Karttikeya (Skanda), Karata(?)- 
Hastimukha (Danti, i.e., Ganesa witli the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha-Padmasana (Brahma), Ivesava-Narayaija (Visjiu), 
Bhaskara-Prabhakaru (Blianu—Sun god), Somaraja-Maharaja 
(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaisvanara (Valntii—Fire god), 
Tyajapa (? Japa)—Mahajapa (Dkyana), Paramatma-.Yainateya 
(Sf@ti). In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmauical triad of the Puranic times and 
those of Siva's consort and their two sons Karttikeya and 
Ganesa, but also the names of Surva, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul. 1 We do not fail to find even some iconographie 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, viz. , Ganapati 
(described here as karat a, i.e., ‘ one with the cheek of an 
elephant,’ hastimukha, ‘ one having the face of an elephant’ ), 
and danti, ‘ one with tusks ’, and Brahma (described here us 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and Padmasana, seated on a lotus. 
But there can be no doubt that this section at least of the 
Samhitd is very late on account of its containing these gayatri- 
rnantras which bring it in line with the tenth Prapathaka of the 
Taittinya Jranyaka. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the Taittinya Samhitd and the Vajasaneyi Sanihita which 
also contain the Satarudriya passage do not contain this introduc¬ 
tory portion. The first Anuvaka of the Tenth Prapathaka of 
the Taittiriya jiranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanisadic texts gives us the gdyatri-mantras of Purusa- 
Saliasraksa-Mahadeva-Rudra, Purusa-Mahadeva-Rudra, Purusa- 


1 My attention was drawn to this passage by (raimnatb Sastrl 
of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. A few extracts may be quoted from this 
introductory passage: Devandrti ca rt/indm castirdnam ca pure a jam | Mah&devatp 
sahasraksam Sivamdvdhaydmyaham j| Tat-Purusaya vidmahe Mahadevdya dhtmahi ! 
Tan-no Rudrah pracodaydt !| Tad-Gdhgaucyaya vidmahe Girisutaya dhtmahi | 
Tan-no Gauri pracodaydt i! Tat-Kumdrdya vidmahe Karttikeydya dhtmahi | Tan- 
nah Skandah pracodaydt u Tal-kard\dya (This should be karaf&ya meaning * one 
having the cheek of an elephant ’ ) vidmahe haHimukhdya dhtmahi [ Tan-no Danti 
pracodaydt || Tac-Caturmukhdya vidmahe Padmasanaya dhimahi | Tan-no Brahma 
pracodaydt |j Tal-Ke4avaya vidmahe Ndrdyandya dhtmahi | Tan-no Vitnuh 
pracodaydt || 
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Vakratui^da-Dantl (Ganesa with his sinuous elephant-trunk), 
Purusa-Cakratunda—Nandi (perhaps the bull-form of Siva), 
Puru$a-Mahasena-Samnukha (lviuuara-Karttikeya), Purusa- 
Suvarnapaksa-(.iaruda, V edat mana-Hiranyagarbha-Brahma, 

Nilrayana-Yasudeva-Yisnu, Vajranakha-Tlksnadamstra-Nardsimha, 
Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, Vaisvanara-Lalola-Agui, and 
Katyayana (I)—Kanyakimiarl-Durgl (X. I, 5-7). In the 16th 
section of the same Anuvaka occurs this three-line verse which 
contains the names of all these 13 deities whose ydyatris have been 
recited :— 

Rudro Rudrasca Dantisca Nandih Sumntikha eta ca] 

Garudo Brahma-V isnu.sca A ’drasimhasthaiva ca | 

Adityu' ynisca Duryisca kramcuti dvdda,sdmbhasi\\ 

If we compare these two lists, one from the Maitrdyanlya 
Samhitd and the other from the Taittirlya A r any aka, we find much 
that is common to both. Put the Aranyaka text leaves out more 
abstract entities like Dhydna and ParamdUnd, and even a 
concrete one like Candra, and brings in new concrete ones like 
Nandi, (Saruda and Narasiinba, changes some epithets and counts 
Mahadeva-Kudra twice; thus, Ha.slimitkha is replaced by 
1 r akratunda , .Kumara-Ivartt ikey a-Skanda by Purusa-Mahasena- 
Sanmukha, Caturmukha-Padmasana-Brahma by A^edatmana 
(should it be Vedanana?)—Hiranyagarbha-Brahiiia (a?), Kesava- 
(Narayana-Yisnu) by N firay an a-Yasude va-V isnu, Bhaskara- 
Prabhakara-Bhauu by Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, etc. 
Another feature of the Aranyaka text is that more 
monographic traits are incorporated here in the descriptive epithets 
of these deities. The Mahdndrayana Upamm'd , much 
later in point of date than the two texts mentioned above, 
not only contains almost everything of this nature found in 
the Taittirlya Aranyaka , but has also some additional mantras like 
those of Mahadurga, Bhagavatl, Gaurl, Surya, Bhanu, etc., which 
are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Mahadurga, 
Bhagavatl and Gaurl are epithets of DurgI, and Surya, Bhanu, etc., 
of Aditya, etc.). The iconography of many of these concrete god- 
concepts is also much developed in this late text (Mahdndrayana 
Upmi$ad , IV. 1-18). The picture that is presented in these late 
Vedic texts, however, leaves little doubt that the religious outlook 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans¬ 
formation, and the Laukika Devatas (cf. Patafijali’s statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 
had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones. 
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anwrarw" ssfar T^rt qrRr i 

rrfa^rra; «rc»m£ jt*pt crfisr snrFiHn(ii?ii 
TTtrn^ft snwrafinfppp q^tejfjBr i 
are »nrrftr sgpT irii 

frWTOK«q i »dhn«W q^Ntsqr: i 
dfarwiimm srRrTr tf%ra^ rc f< ? n«ii irii 
ffclfjbwqi^afwlqfclWHwraf ww*{ i 

spqfarcrr 3 =q^r $«*n*r arfa? qrfarPi uvii 

«i WIIcP m q'T^n«»IS-<1 q,<.-jf^1 wqI I 

i arjfJ*? faaraf ^ srjf w w fara* irii 
srarci PrcaK i q srjf,^ ^ i 

3 qmft' 3 aaif^'T’T^V irii 
wTmw: qrnaffsqqs^- vj^*H 3^»r 1 
VfaffcT: 3 fq 7 TT ^ livsll 

qftro: qrorfir 1 

I WWI^h1tR>SW ll<!ll 

araff j»r 3 #s®r wi <*3 ^*sm n 1 

fap* 3 <mti ry ,wqfMiwf *rwji nw 

®nfjB3?*ft qroT^y ^ Hwn^ffnRft #*tti 

WT\ py jw^w^f JBWrt II?oil 
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^Iswi^t Y w r fo nfa ft flr c ii^ii 
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HT^T ij PT : gptfT q wftt l' ifV g^gffa: llVsil 
(s u wr fi n -rar^sr: stoito f gr ra r ft sng i 
^pfiprn»ft llVll) 


Translation with Notes 

1-4: A very fine mote visible in the sunbeam filtering 
through a lattice is known us paramdnu , and it is the first (the 
lowest unit) in alt measurements. A rajas (a speck of dust) is 
made up of eight such paramdnus ; a balagra (the tip of one single 
hair), a lik$a (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yam (barley¬ 
corn), and an an-gula are each made up of eight units of its 
preceding object, a bdlagra measuring the same as eight particles 
of dust. The height of the pedestal of the image should be three 
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parts of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth port, when 
the latter is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. The face (of an image) should 
be twelve ( angulas ) wide and long according to its own angula} 
but Nagnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (angulas), and 
it is the Dravida (type of measurement). 

5*: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length); the jaws are 2 angulas each (in width) and the 
chin is 2 angulas wide. 1 

6: The forehead is 8 angulas in its width; the 

temples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down¬ 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas. 2 The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

7 : The upper margin of the ear should be made in the 
same line with the eye-brow and should be 4J angulas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye. 3 

8: A^asistha says that (the space) between the 

extreme corner of the eye and ear-liole (near it) is 4 angulasS 
The lower lip is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9: The gocchd ( gojl , i.e., the short dimple between 
the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is J angula (in 
width), the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is 
closed, it is 1J angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the 
middle), when open. 

1 In the Taittifiya Upani$ad (1. 3), the words uttarahanu and adliarahanu 

occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Utpala comments on the 
Bfhatsarphitd passage as hanuni dve dve angulc ca vistrte ] Mukhagalasandhi 

hanurii. So, according to him, ' the place where the face and the neck join is 

the ham ' ; Kao translates the word as chin in his Ddlamana, p. 77. 

2 The dankhas, i.e., the templeB are 4 angulas when taken downwards. 
Ulpab comments on the passage thus : Saiikhau calumny uldvadhobhdgnu dirghan 
kdryau yatah dahkhddho gantfabh&ga ucyate . 

* Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the car-hole is in the same 
line with the rhe um of the eye; his words are: Sukutndrakarn ca karnadrotafy* 
samJpe unnato mdrgastannetraprabandhasamam \.,.Netraprabandhadabdena pradd - 
§ikocyaU. Kern wrongly quotes the last part of this commentary as pramu$ikocyato 
(J.R.A.S*, 1878, p. 324 and n. 1). 

4 Vasisfcha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanetrdntararn yacca tadvindydccatur* 
atyulam . There is a slip in Kern’s translation of tbo line in the Brhatsaiphitd ; 
he puts 4 the space between the extreme eye-comers and eyes, at 4 digits * (J.R.A.S., 
1873, p A 824). 
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10: Tl»e nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
this nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
twoeyea is 4 angulas* 

11 : The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 
2 angulas, the ball of the eves being $ of the same. The vision of 
the pupil is J (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 
1 angula .* 

12: The line of the eye-brows (extending from one 
extremity to the other) measures 10 angulas, its width being only 
$ an angula. (The interstice) between the two eve-brows (not their 
line) is 2 angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

18: The hair-line (i.e., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in 
extent to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (i.e ., 10 angulas), 
its thickness being J an angula. At the end of the eyes must be 
delineated karaviraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 angula in 
measurement .* 

14: The head is 82 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, 20 angulas invisible. 4 

15 : The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit." The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 


* This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, not the inside 
corners of the eyes; the distance between the latter is 1 angula (nctrdntare *ngule 
jfieyo, Pratimalaksanam , v. 20). 

* Utpala explains drktdrd as madhyavarttini kumdrt. Kern remarks that 

* this is right if we take kumdrt or kantnikd in the sense of the pupil's innermost 
part, c/. RuArnta, ii, p. 303. 1 He further says that 4 it must be taken into 
account that the vision in the pupil requires a larger measure in sculpture than in 
nature \ 1873, p. 324, f. n. 2. 

■“ Utpala says karavlrakam dusiketi prasiddham . But Kern remarks that 
1 the inner corner, karaviraka is also called mushika in a quotation from KaAyapa ' 
( J.R.A.S. , 1873, p. 326, f. n. 1); but evidently dtmka is the correct form. 

4 This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head is shown, the 
deity being represented frontally. But in relievo representations, greater or 
lesser section of the girth of the head is to be shown, according to the nature of 
the relief. In sculptures fully in the round, however, the whole of the periphery is 
to be shown. 

ft Utpala comments: Mukham dtrgham caturdadanguldni keJarekhd dve 
angule evatjt qoiaia | Tathd ca Nagnajit | Dvyanguld kesarekhaivam mukharfi 
fytil fodad&ngulam II. 
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lb : Irom the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 

17: The thighs measure 24 according to the atigula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 1 angulas and the feet are the same (in height); 1 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumference. 

18 : The feet are 12 angulas in length and G in breadth; 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

J!) : The rest of the toes should bo made less by one-eighth, 
in succession, it is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is .1 1 angula . 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimd- 
lahsana) say that the nail of the great toe is £ angula; the nails of 
the oilier toes are less by J angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 8 times 7 (i.r., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle* part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.c., 28 angulas). 

23 : The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent.. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of* the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits. 2 


1 Jdnukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as ekkalaka (?) as is 
well known to the people (j3nukepicche...ye cu loke ckkalake iti prasiddhe ). Kem s 
Quotation from the commentator is faulty; he writes, 1 jdnukapitthe (sic.) ye loke 
eakkalike iti prasuldhe. This cakkalikam or cakkalikd looks like a PrSkft form 
of the d-ininntivc of cakTU, ‘ disc*. He translates the word as insteps ; but 
evidently the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cop or the patella. 

a Utpala expressly tells us ‘ Stamyorurdhvatn Hryak krtvd satfaiigulike kakfye 
kt'iryc \ 

71—1854 B 
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25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length); the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26 : The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist ( agrahasUi explained by Utpala 
as prako^hapradesa) being 12. The palm is G angulas broad 
and 7 long. 

27 : The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger 
is half a joint (or digit) smaller; the ring-finger is like the latter, 
and the little finger is less than the ring-finger by a whole digit. 

28: The thumb lias 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure, of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 : ‘An image should be represented in such a way that, 
its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows prosperity 
(Kern). 

30: (The images of) llama, the son of Dasaratha, and 
Bali, the son of Virocana, (should measure) 120 (angulas) ; (the 
rest, the three other groups of images), each measuring 12 
(angulas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middling and the lowest (variety;— pravara, sama 
and nydna being 108, 96 and 84 angulas in their respective 
measurements of height). 

31-5: The worshipful god Visnu may be represented 
either as eight-armed, four-armed and two-armed; his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) iSnvatsa, and be 
adorned with Kaustubha gem. He should be yellowish green in 
colour like the lin blossom, be clad in a yellow garment, and 
should have a serene expression; he should wear ear-rings and a 
topped crown (kirlta), and his neck, chest, shoulders and arms 
should be thick (i.c., full and fleshy). (The eight-armed god) 
should show in his right hands a sword, a mace, an arrow and 
abhayamudra, while his left hands should hold a bow, a shield, 
a discus and a conch-shell. If one wishes (to make him) four¬ 
armed, his right hands should show an abhayamudra and a mace, 
while his left hands should hold a conch-shell and a discus. The 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the abhaya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Vi§nu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity. 

36: Baladeva should hold a ploughshare in his hand, and 
his eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair like a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk. 

37-9: The goddess Ekauamsa should be made between 
Baladeva and Krsna; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (i.c., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, then a book and a lotus are to be placed in 
her left hands, while on the right she is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Ekauamsa should hold in her left hands a water- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
vuradamudra, an arrow, a mirror and a rosary. 

40: Samba is shown with a mace in his hand, and 
handsome Pradyumna holds a bow; their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holding a shield and a sword. 

41: Brahma is four-faced, seated on a lotus-seat holding 
a water-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda looks boy-like, 
holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign. 

49: Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for his 
mount) and a thunderbolt in his hand; another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. 

43 : Siva has a crescent on his head, a bull for ensign, and 
a third eye shown vertically (on his forehead); his two hands 
(should hold) a trident and a bow named pindka, or his left side 
may consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 
(Parvatl; Utpala describes this type of Siva image as Ardha- 
gaurlsvara which is the same as Ardhanarlsvara). 

44: Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 
be represented with a placid countenance, seated on a lotus seat, 
with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
isunica-keiah; a variant reading is sunitakei&ty which would 
mean ‘ well-arranged,*—perhaps referring to the * short curls bn 
the Buddha-head tur ning from left to right, dak^iijdvartamurdhaja, 
a characteristic sign of Buddha). 
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45 : The god of the Arhats (the Jainas; i.c., any of the 
24 Tirthaipkaras) should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, with a tranquil expression and amis reaching down 
to the knees; his breast should have the (auspicious) Srlvatsa 
mark. 

46-8: The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tall, full and fleshy); the 
god should be clad in the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
this way) being covered from the feet up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he should hold two lotus flowers by their stalks; his face 
should be adorned with ear-rings, he should have a long necklace 
and a girdle ( viyaiuja, thv Saiiskritised form of the Iranian 
aiwiyaonghcn ) round his waisj. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion fair like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a smiling and placid face, and a halo brilliant 
on account of the gems, bestows good to his maker. 

49-52: An image (of Surya which is one cubit high is 
beneficial; one measuring two cubits in height brings wealth, 
and images of three and four cubits promote peace and abundance 
respectively. Such a Surya image, if endowed with excessive 
limbs bodes peril from the monarch for its maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes infirmity to him; one with a thin belly 
or another that is lean brings danger from famine or loss of 
wealth. One having abrasion on its body indicates the maker’s 
death by the sword; a Sun image leaning to the left destroys the 
maker’s wife, as one bending to the right, his life. Such an image 
if its eyes are turned upwards causes blindness, and if its eyes are 
downcast brings anxiety; these good and evil tokens, as told in 
respect to the Sun god’s image, are applicable to the images (of 
other deities). 

53-4: The periphery of the circular (i.c., the topmost) 
portion of the Sivalinga being measured lengthwise, it (the whole 
of the shaft) should be divided into three parts; the lowermost 
part should be square, the middle part octagonal and the rest 
(t.e., the topmost part) cylindrical. The square section (should 
be put) into the hole in the ground, the middle one into the hole 
(cut in) the pedestal, and the height of the visible (t.e., the 
topmost cylindrical) section from the pedestal-hole should be 
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equal to its periphery (Utpala’s commentary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused; thus his comment 
mibhrdt pUhcivivardt sumaniaUih mrviisu dikmi plthilcd 
(Irsyacc hrdy e na mmd hdryyd , etc. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite dear). 

55 : A fiivalinga which is lean and (disproportionately) 
l°ug brings devastation to the country (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which is a hole brings ruin (to the master). 

50: The Mothers (Divine Mothers) should be made with 
the I on ns and cognisances of the individual gods whom they are 
named after; lievanta should he riding on horseback with 
attendants engaged in the sport of hunting. 

5/ : Auina with a dub in bis hand rides on a buffalo; 
Yanina holding a noose rides on a swan. Kubera riding on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
(of his head). 

[38: The lord of ihe. Pramathas (f.r., Ciancsa), elephant- 
laced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his hand); one- 
toothed, he should (also) hold (lie green root of a radish.] 1 


1 This couplet is not found in most of the manuscripts of the Brhatsamhila; 
Kern suggests that it is an interpolation, though he includes it within parenthesis 
in Chapter 58 of his edition (Sudhakar Dvivcdi leaves it out). Utpala who quotes 
a long extract from KaAyapa in the end of his commentary on the Chapter on 
Pratimalaksanam ( lirhalsamhitu , Ch. 57 in Dvidedi’s Edition, and Ch. 58 in the 
Bibliotheca Indicn Edition by Kern) begins it with a couplet describing an image 
of Ganapati in this maimer: Ekadamstro gajamiikhast'aturhtihur Vinayakah ! 
Lambodarah sthuladrho netralrayaribhuxitah. The extract from Kasyapa then 
contains the descriptions of the images of Vita si ft (slie is described in only one 
manuscript probably copied in Kashmir). Brahma, Visnu, Narnsimha. Varftha, 
Siva, Candika. Sknndn, Sflrya. Airavata. Indrn and SacT with.some observations on 
images in general. 

Hie, first 28 verses of this chapter from BrhatsamhUA deal with iconometry. 
They appear to deal mainly with images measuring 108 an gut as , incidentally 
referring to a few which measure 120 ahgulas. The Pratimdnalaksanam text which 
is being edited next with translation and note* is a representative specimen of 
similar texts of the later period. It gives us many varieties of measurement in.-res¬ 
pect of images such as na tat ala, astatala, aaptabala, etc. It must be noted, however,, 
that it gives the honour of precedence only'to the naval ala images, i.e., those which 
measure 108 in terms of their own ahgula {svairangttfa pramdnaih). 
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^for^runf f* 3 T srqrfaf ii*?h 

fa»ff«' gq r yre snffcrq^ i 

I i>i1ww r w5TTcr qfr qf l faa^ nt^ii 
<q warnrw fq*rer qs ^«vq i 
fgygft d r faq nqm qrerftn^n 

fwqvqnrOfRTRt ftwm vn#*nf^ i 
SHf> v wWlW *rrcrm (smrrcfar) m*r*i;ii*vii 
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f%ra% $TFlt 4T$l*ft ggfftHT lltHII 
?% ^TFRDTnrwr wit i 



vt'ff* for* nstt aratffFf sr^r i 

<TX*T5f #iRr tl^v»ll 

fwTT^f^T wsjrf N s ffrfc fssrr i 
3T7(tr)t ^ffrsnp f^KH^^nru^n 
l*iHi« 7^T«f 7^7 I 

N77>«flr ^ITlf «1#T forf^faM'l^ THT^II^II 
51 ^ fafp firnnTrarJpr ittt i 
sref^j *#far 5>f S Mfl^j g ^ I Roll 
77T5HHT ^nTgfiK5Tfaft T I 
5T^3r fa*T5 toE IRtII 

sfaNSr TOtanr %*n ?rrc srcftfa^ i 

*TT»PPT jsqfcftw IR^II 

f^ftrTomnr 77TT7 esRTt (STCt) 5ST I 


3PTT^ 5 *7 7WaT3S7 W^fJS^ IR3II 

77*7? I ‘TJ^fJ^I 

<t<ssn: wfProra axifsr tMH^ir^ii 

’TfoPT &Tf{*5 NR|^ 5R?f (? ) ^ 1 

ar^ossr ‘'Rjqfa: 7>«hRtf (*«iM)? 3 fosiT. irkii 
fror wfrfir *r«rreffonr y Tifsw i 

STNt f gqS T FT TWfo T W S ffnfffl^ IR^II 


ys: I 


^«arnfjw rt'W'R^ * N7PT: IR'slI 

^it t#rV qfa?Vf%N*ti 

arRrrjf^ m^Ntar ir^ii 

<t<tt fa^wyTsss' i 

NWJft flwiHiwf N*^r *rrrj^iR^ii 
isfim ^5^5=5 qipgfrr ntst^i 
’TfHTT HTH^ qr^ N^T NNNTXN^ |R°M 
ftifttf i ^tEwto tiffrrnrerfr y i 

qR^iyftafW); IRM 
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JPTRftoi I 

3RTw*«(j|*(i<il»i 5w<i '■♦in Hj, ll^ll 

Tft f ^ y t s q- sr e E FN : ffsRrft ?TT I 

fatt# ftlftUslHq *JfE W&f ^ IIV^II 

^nr«sT^ *t*f ^*r Frfaq.' *rt: i 


sniwr^r snr art qft ^tsr»r*t iiv*ii 



q*rrar ^ ^gf anr^ fo p refo ^ ii^Mi 
^pf *T tf**TPT qf^sfifcr I 
3Er: q< TSf q^ftf ^Miq FFFSOTF ll^ll 

%qn?r> FTfwtf^ fsprcr spn^s«r: i 


srrPRRft qqonj^ fanfarqreif ?r«rr ii^ii 

*r T q -FMOH *ri 


sRfifrRnr ii^ii 


FFfq3=q qrtTsq fj^FT *n^|T(*»fenr)**W ^ I 
3fa#i<^fa«KfwW: FF^lfrT: ll^ll 
wf fRffrnrr i 

^f.mp4q^q; iivoii 
fg^RT ^5pr Nrf fa*T9f I 


frcHTfa^r q^aqnr g ftroraftsnsw iiv?ii 
wr|f^ qWt Frrarr JRf3 ^ i 
faRT^^arTfs ^frFFt itv^n 

^tetr srersfar craprnr^ q^nr i 

STjr q re ygft wrat JRif iiv^ii 

foifa qr^j-qfj m-aRfr q^nnif^: i 
fnrffpf^^fjss N^srr =q qtffatfr iiwn 
«T6q-*TRTT TOT^T ^TT ^HlfW lf g fk I 
fffaT ^ fa^qi FWRFT S^ftpft II^KlI 
3 ^nr jrt Fq i 

fa«f^ FWTRErrvq jffaR^ 11**11 
SSft , qneir«f FST TO'F qs fo ftf t '1 
y Pre r fsat *wfr: *r^: M^ rH f/ww r q nvait 

ar^«5»js!?ft ^ p»PT Ma q >wqiH iiv^ii 
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rffalT ip qmfrMi q&q;i 
an^cTOlfftqqq?: qqf 5 qqfyf B « 5 q?t I mil 
Bwff fqtftoft i 

^rf?r?rin^«n^ spftaqej; n<\o n 

«nFJ*I< qtf frof^ q qfflhftq ^ i 

f& 5 i*l*W‘iHd ^ 3 f q>rcqaq: ll\?ll 

qrf®r 'Ts^rjfp p aint | 

yi qRTO fl^rf^0>T^WrfNN^ 
feaforr jraremfir ^rprf 5 rn 5 m^r i 

to e?r3f qsr' qq; u^n 

q?55qf qrfsrTO* sflrq?rcrr§ rtn q - i 
fw JT?r(^r)im^r f#r q$qf n«tt ii<\Yii 
HTT mT ^^tHO T qtop B*r q&?r i 

fifaiqwpMw srgpfrf TOgqq iiv\h 
'T nnft M sarrar qaqii^qqiwy qq?ft i 
faq^-ft TTf®^ ffift qqqiOfi^wifRr n\%\\ 
af-^ (srfsi) NCNFfp %ar»nin%ir aqnif^ i 
’qtptfiH mk^i^stittit fqrfta% ii^ii 
towt gfTOT ^rr totrt fau^r 51 
aH i fiHH« i &i ^tt qq? qtftarft n^n 
ar^paq 5 fTOTR tpiqqr qqT ?^NT: I 
qTnK faqq q^r imii 
^r(^) qqqqT fa«FP m^r (sf^qromT 1 
8 M PT reqq T fN^q^T^ KHTOtf ll^oii 
q t ^q i ^ RT arjfj?q: iMfqqr: 1 
^psqqmt qKWlqft qqrqci; ii^?ii 
arjfpi: qftqf>f%ET: 1 

qpft wmtft qrorY ^q^qiqro tot q*r s NT: u^?n 
3 R:qr qqqqrrfiT qfrqr^q totoj 


q5froq^p’?fq ftn^r: qf<q^?*q 1 

qafJlftlfsqftqETCt fq^l^lfJ^T* § I 
SRfqqrfqqw j«it«(VN : i^T qfsqrq iiv^ii 
Kplft*^*TWT I 

qqfqqqrcsrqrqq q«TO fqrof i^chwi 
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jpsr rerfarcnrt i* t r**&nTFJ ? f: i 
q famftfow ra: nWi 

* srfr^ reifafo; i 

arf rtr fan? fcmfmiTrfr iften hvmi 

tr fari Trw ren nre fare i 
rerjpjB'tof m'm %tkw re frefr nttii 
^B3?r: iftnffriunm ' nfa^' srftfmw i 
v t *s(%*s)&r 're jrafa; fnrat grairefratf ttSVi 
re ? fatten vrin: igrafarmrefare: i 
%*5&r nre farefascr teeaterfr fan ii^di 


4*reiA»farai« q i f fr sren nrjf^ii\s?n 
aprwfNt ’Toft «>M>q ' fcPwffi ra': I 
4t4fanP3fcP Kf rei^qra^ gft*rre iiv^ii 
fansrere n*f nraramjfa^i 
fa^u rerc ^ nretft nn (mfrr) fare; iivs^ii 
gnu ut *faref amut rei: i 
nnfau M%ref refafsnft rer iivsvn 
nftr f%^rF«rrte gfarer rerere; i 
ret ^farnnrt R4n*H*f?n*n>t ii'smi 
www< fara y<*n gfrenr i 
Tnrtwpf^fevf^fe gfaftenn^ii 
gqKT n >faref tffafan re ran i 
rerafat srcrafau ^Pretrenf n nvsvsti 
ifret Traprjf: retffarr fanrc<rN*4t : i 

$ret tot^tt ^ Ttfan iracu 
rerafte^?nnj^fterenra; 1 
amraft rereraft ^ %nreft urei iis^u 

farraffaf *faref rererar reu iidon 
regfarr ifaref re: rerfa nreu: 1 
ret isrer J^fafaT refan ^re^fa: u^^it 
ret4f4(r) retire nfrtftrefareren 
re: fare irsrafaT: ftra: nfre refan 11^^11 
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^r: i 

Wt PFRT ^T^reftTT <TT*V ^ ll^^ll 
^ftf^ *ni<ftv r tftarat (#*!*•) *rsr ^ *r i 
*% JTlWT NTr®TT *F^TRf PwPwfff ll<£*ll 
^rifft ' ^w r miHuftw r i^ i ? at *r»ft NsnOfwrr: i 
*raa^rt s*,* a rei gf i 

«Rwn ^rra*M*m ii<s\ii 

*£* i 

sftfrT^T3=gr q- qrm II All 
^(’) f^n (f^rfcj) ^ftat srem f«r: i 

*m NiJjrsy i^tt (*m ^ fi^) 

^rafr 3T^- 

(f?r*?f*r tffaT wN? arjf TO*rerc*0 
Nf% »r*w«f ^ fa«Rqt wccw 

J T MT^ TPgT^^ frsrr «rp>rt q3^T«T I 

q?£t fwrffjs jwrfp: ’5+Kaft IIAll 
srrnrt fq®#taT fMir?f 0 w i 

*r?5q>' ^ ar^j* $wrff^torf waw sud* iKeii 
fear (fiq%) ftrcfa ifTW^ri 

q a~c| r- jyj gy qw fqim iiaii 

51rjfjs Jlftrr«F?T3=q *3TTc[ cPfa ^ I 

a wwaro i qsfafcppr ^fcpratiiAit 
qwf r^f 'is yfww f^nm n%cj;i 

*rfrr f=nrwf *PT**f^^Tf w \\\V\ 
arqi^^H^ar v&tt 5 arfa^s * i 
frwiw i Pw r *fetuwi 

anrnr: tH-yawifa' aTwrat i 

q*^«f *iwfar (f^r*r:) fNmwwi ^ s *n>nj; 

(%*m^win() nvui 

ftprnrvRt *wrmr iifinn«ffltf *£*n*, i 
»ite* ijfar fa**T ijsr *T»rfes^ %\W\u 
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iNr jcnfjHt f#r ^ (i ) fanjjs ^ i 

aunfraw ?rr«rf eptt n v»n 

fsuffiter ewi i 
(V®*!# Td*M H^ll 

TTwfNf TOIW^I: I 

THft 13TO ?Rr: IIWI 

^1f.*WWT jarf^3*RH«PTT I 

T^Tr II?oo|| 

f^FHft (ffewfer)*IJ I 

SHTf; q s^ f iiVg^ f II Mil 

nsreryj s (’) aft (far) »fte fra^Ti stMf i 
HWmsrai^T (»T« IH T iw^ Tr) I 

«W T pW! T^T faffjevftaTllt«3ll 
3PTFT: IHSWVTfH fowi^l ^rPl ^ I 

frMitf fwr ifw^nMn 
w? ^ ^Hmm^ *n 

*S <9 

fop* * JSft 3 <TtOTlfJ5!^ll?oY|| 

H®T ’T^rt^TRH T (^HHV *TgVfar) E re m fe q n r I 

'JiiWla+w <T??T^(h) ll?o^|| 

HWW ^Tf JS (*r«T ’ DHTff J*) 3T^T ^ W I 

few i affj s qnft fire rr fr i irftfwr iimii 
3rr fojrar i 

iMI^fa* ^ HEJIHH II $ o\s|| 

jrrwwftwMW i 

<jar vnst ffsr^ n?°dii 

sr^^HS^r EPTT TTfwrf^H ST^IfrFTT l 

[apsEr ^r3f s w #ar qrfoJ wasM *i«r*n iimh] 
srmf^5% ii 

^:«Tt5SrwnfH i 

!7$RT (w^nn:) ^RfM(aTT:) ®FfW 

f^RreiHT: (?HH() IIH®H 
ftarm fSFTT TR T g rfE W T (trr) 5THI^ I 

Ufar fa frrcfa limn 
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fiPffc&F *5T (m «TT»ft5^r W) I 

titixC) forte* Nf^nrjfjB^un^ii 
farmr forte ftrfiar *fe n^;i 

<T f g ^n if a ^T^ srrT qg y r y ^ n? ?3ii 

Nfforr^w^t 'STffV ^r?ft i 

3T*ft?rmT:(»T:) spp^srr:(ar:) PHd 1 (B:) II? ?V|| 

W T g ' * r m r:(^:) ir*tl*Hl (aT:) ««gi|>M<r * I 
*spfte* fajrirr spn§* forforaT n ? ?<\n 
*2**sjJ fosTH^ I 

i?%lt NFTHT **s*r ll??^ll 

3TTfirRm% lloll 

3PTfrr: ««MWrf*T fPBNI^T flOWM 1 
fSa7g *r y jgfoNf wjr wtt&tw * n? ?«ii 
^ft^rr sp^ftar^ *rc*T3;i 

aRftarifjri fr(;)intepigiflfapiiit?£ii 
i^wffjfw for**®** *fte* *fe^RT(*)*{ i 
aatwrif,.**!* *pt "rwjfin * n? ?^n 

3rTftraT^f w W ^Ff (fT) I 

■Jff.WWT 4Wt*U*l*-«Id^l Wkfd'M+fl ll?^o|| 
arerrif jet sr*rN*r fo*r * i 

*if ar^Jtefaw i*+<rte stetfwr ii?^?ii 
STNT f NRPftes* ?FN5*f *for?te: I 

a P aiyj g(') SRARrP(II 
EteJWT JtePFJ *3®er gTTtefcrer* : II?^11 
arrfrrfitefr ii°ii 

3T«nRT: -lyate^r i 

tnpr^fw: far: f a rter* twwyj m ii?^ii 
tfteT qvnf.rf fafa 'i 

anrfffjrf for**® 5 * ^rt^,«wm^ii ? 5?vn 

.* 1 "^HW 1 

arjr *wnf.wT w*tt » ppwwfyj * ^ H ?5?HII 
3PTtW R T: teteNl l&Fff jn I 

< r < p wy^ ' for^r fo*r ^terete * h?^ii 
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WIJ folflWF ^ 5RTf 3|R*rf^ I 

WtojNj) 

vmflfa fafar #»?t *rNr#r^ i 
snn^ ii n<iii 

3 r m f ? re% wm non 

^^(Tjf^rrer wrrnjit *j«r i 
g^ N ' ^ ri r^^ : Jrfim srtt: nmn 

ftF*r°IT WaRT 3T*TT 'RRT 5 f’PWi: *RTT: I 
aRnTTsr f#r ii$ 3 °ii 

srt r «irt ^ fjferr ^rfv 1 
fcreT r m ?rt <l « mi n \%\w 

$«h*nT aRi^feqffafriRf R*na*T*r i 

HRWsrf TTCT ^JTlfcssTfT 11^^11 

arsrf wrnfir *t fcfr r’rpftoptt i 
^fia> fafa^T vfanitwi 
jwirsr ?rt *pt r i 

5tR R ^RRft 4* ITtRP^RfRW: ll*V*ll 
f?rsr(BT) 5 rRJr^ 3 k*o$»i wnw i 
« re r < ™r a R r « rr § ygr g fi w«r< TT ihvmi 
T 5 STRPT faftoft 1 
3 T 5 T IINW 

*RhRf eft*?R I 
5 Rft^pR?«rT!f Nft*F^r 3 Prfis^ mvsn 
(«ff) T3RT (TR^ft) NUST (rnvff) 

imftoto ( ORpmVft 1 ) 1 
jhw!*hi s?r(«rt) *nft«®«BJnTR#ni?^n 
RRRfy 5 TWTT ^31 
^T*R,RfRR(nrt) foWFRftSRm^limil 
VtMV R *rf? Wl«t**l4toft I 
\ #trt ft rc ftriRfoirw t Effcrq;nttfoii 
aptf *Pif? wr fa|f 3* tfspf Rfrr^31 
wwwqw N i fcfa^ rem^nr^ii 
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forc?... *rr fi^Rt) ?phto to? ? i 

■m ^nnr?p:*ft% to^r n?v?n 
#ff3TOra?faf ctf ^PFit I 

3rm%?5% ifWfeR: TO^T: ll°ll 


wwriwlfl'tfjfc \«6 fa \r v ^ j? 

T* ftTOTfj? R «eOfj? v #Jfj? T* SJF^fa VfTOJ^fo * 

W*nrJ* R arsfr?mf v flpwfannyfe ?« srgw^js ?v 
wr Il/*r ?^'»CTwrf.ft» ft wp#sti <jv*ii®ii 

j% \\ fadsjfjs \ ??FfJRr H tffarfjs 3 j? 

^ farof fe t ^ fe \ frojffjfr rr 

WlJ* * ^‘JT’TTf^ ? fp#mrr^> s Wf ^ TO^,fe n 
toto ^iioii 

rearnsw tfRfarfj? ^ fcrcts^fo 5 wrf fa n farrfj? r 

S?rfjw \ $ ^ #f p 1 \ R frorf p 

\\ TOsrf^ \ apftWjfj?* ’ f^rremr^fa tv {c) srr^jfjs to 

TOffJfof \R TOSSJVTfj? <! tnp#T TOTO Wlloll 

ir*#rrf „fr Ms^jfevirsrf'jfc H tftarfjfcv 

*fTf fa r\ faro^fo v \ r srfrfJ? 

R\ Tories \ 3PTftHTf> <\ fp*tminfjw \% RT^jfjfc \c 
snrrf^ J*s \\ (Ro) n,w«mfr fe \R mm ^®ii«ii 
wwr« 4 *torj.fr- c* firfofjfr \ TOffo \r \ 
^PfJRr \% Pwwif.fr ? ^ #tfj? ^ oTR^jfJ? \ 

fWjf> \% ? swtororjfj? * fgntanifjfe H WTfnfJfc 

n Wff,Rr ?V TOSRTfj? t® q^TOT Wlldl 
? 5 «rwFlw*n'f.ftr w Ms%fa \ ^Tf.ft» \Rim if.fr t 
n flwwijjfcxffe t ?? ^ ?r? t fofa ^ ^sx'nfwr ^ 
f^rnr <5 ^rg ^ toh? »?tott ^<jii®ii 

to? 11 faytwwfa ? ff^ r ro«iT 1 ?rof«w to faifara 

(?) non 
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Translation with Notes 1 

Adoration to Buddha 

1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tdaka and other old Buddhistic sastras 2 —after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, 3 * 5 the characteristic 
signs about images are being narrated (by me). 

3 : Twelve aiigulas make one tala 1 known also as vitasli 
and muliha, while two aiigulas make one gokika, known also as 
kala. 

4-5 : The fourth part of the pallava 3 is known as the 
measuring anguli *; an expert should know that a yam is the 
eighth part of the ahgula; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


1 According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan version in 
two ways, viz (1) Pratimumanalaksanam by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya- 
tilaka 9 white its Sanskrit original suggests three different names, tn.tr., (1) Devt- 
laksanam , (2) Atreyalaksanam , and (3) Atrcyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimamana - 
laksanam , Introduction, p. v.). But Dcvtlaksanam can on no account be taken 
as a name of the text; our text puts this (just after verse 94) —it* devilaksanam 
as{atdlam, which can only mean that the devl icons are eight tala in measurement. 
The section on a§tatdla in Bose’s copy (v. 88- v. 87 in ours) contains a distinct 
reference to this feature of the devi images— Dtrgham cdstamukham kuryydt devtndm 
laksanam budhah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreyalilaka and other old Buddhistic texts 
(or the first line may also be translated as * in the Buddhist text Atreyatilaka 
and other old texts '). But this does not mean that the canons arc applicable 
to Buddhist images only; they are presumably of general application, though these 
are collected here by a Buddhist. Beference to the old sages iB interesting; compare 
my observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 Vastu&astropade£ak&s. 

3 Sarvavidarfi meaning the all-knowing (Sarvaj fl a, Samyaksambuddha ) 
Buddha is a much better reading than Bose’s sarvamidam. 

* Angula and tdla have been fully explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

5 Pallava is karapallava ; here it means the section of the hand juBt a 
little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the palm. 

3 It is a relative unit (mdtrdngula); though there is no explicit reference 
to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the image is meant here- 
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6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (put 
of which the image is to be made) 1 into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tala (t.e., one of the nine 
parts), in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped,-—some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by 1£ angulas is known as the »o-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 2J angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left? 
out is named scsawwm-shaped; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (t.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width ). 1 

10: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the 
sesamum (seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face 
(of the image) is not made according to the sastric injunctions. 

11 : If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 


f The passage— Yatkincidrupak&ydmam which has been translated as above 
reminds one of Utpala's passage— Yasmal kdsthat pdsdn&dikddva pratimd kriyale 
taddairghyam , etc., fully explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

2 Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear that this 
comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the above reductions are made 
in the length of their various types, they appear in outline like the four different 
objects. Va is the old Bengali va t shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen 
in an inverted position—its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex to the 
chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared to the female organ. 
A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one having the form of a hen’s egg 
(kukkufdnda) and the other suggesting a * pan (betel leaf) ’; the former is the 
khagdnddbha variety of our text and the latter closely conforms to the til&krti of 
the same (the outline of the sesumum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well-shaped nose— 
tilaphul jini nasal. Tagore remarks, ‘ Tfc isf for this reason probably (a certain well- 
defined fixity of form in the different specimens of the lower animals and fdant 
organism), that our great teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and 
organs not by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or somo . other plant or animal features ’ (Some Notes on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy , p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ evidently from those in 
which the length and the breadth are the same. 

76—1854 B 
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moke (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the 
^ astro#. 1 

12 : The head should he made 4 angulas (a gold— 2 angulas ) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.® The forehead is said to 
measure 4} angulas .* 

13-15 : The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 
10 angulas. The length of the nose is said to be angulas) 
its width at the top is J angula (two yavas) and its projection 4 
is 1£ angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yams (in width); and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring J an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth 5 with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon. 6 The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 

1 There is some mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the reading in 
our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the same idea. Bose's 
emendation of this line— Evam sastragamam lit tv a arceatp tajn kdrayedbudhah —is 
also not very happy. 

2 This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahapurusalaksanas . 
The MahdbMrata describes the great gods Kara and Narayana as characterised by 
such heads (XII, 343, 38—.1 tapatrena sadrsc sirasi devayostayoh. | Evarp laksana- 
sampannau mahapuruQasainjfiitau). Varahamihira describes the heads of Cakra- 
varttins as resembling the shape of an umbrella ( Bt . Sant ., ch. 67, v. 79— Chatrfi- 
karaih iirobhiravantsdh), 

3 In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 angulas . 

4 Ayama does not mean height in this context, but length, which is J angula 
more than that laid down in many other texts. Niqkasa has been several times 
used in our texts; it was not translated by Bose. It no doubt means the mean 
projection of the nose from the facial surface. 

5 The curious word used in the text is jihvdpindl. Pvi<l% means base or 
the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the line appears as—* 
Jti manarn samyagjnancna jihvagarc prasasyale. Thus, this word may justifiably 
be translated as ‘mouth* (Bose also has done so). 

6 This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared to a 
sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears that arrangement 
of the two linesi in the couplet is reversed due in the copyist's error, and according 
to this suggestion of mine this line can very well go along with the preceding 
ones in which the different sections of the nose are described. The other line 
introduces the description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samak&ia; it is evidently a long form of samkasa meaning 
similar, 
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is said to be 3 angulas and 2 yavas, 1 while the mouth proper *■ 
should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an angula (i.e., 0 yavas). 3 The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth ( srkkani ) should be made a little droop ing , 
(measuring) £ an angula each. 

20-23: The chin should be 2 ah. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i.e., high). 4 (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eyebrow’s, their length should be 5 ah. (each); the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eyebrow should measure 
£ a yava (in width). 2 The eye should be 2 ah. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.® Then the pupil is 
said to be £ part of the eye; it is well known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 halos (?) and their inside 2 
angulas. 1 

1 Hose’s reading gives 1 angula and 2 yavas. 

2 Bhojaka ; Bose emends it into Os{haka and translates it as upper lip, 
rendering the next carana (uttarosthani caturyavam ) as * the lower lip is four 
yavas / This is evidently incorrect. 1 Adhara ’ (lower lip) is mentioned below. 

* Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhdgdhgulikd h&rya osthakasyoparis - 
thita. But our reading is much better and the line is exactly the same as the 
last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric text, ProNmalaksanam edited by me 

W. p- n.) 

4 Bose renders the line as * the chin should be 2 an. broad and 10 ah. 
long ’; but the translation given above seems to be better in keeping with the text. 

• Bose reads caydkrli in place of capakrti (clear in our text), and thus 
cannot translate the passage correctly. 

» Bose says that * the eye is the three-fourth part of tho eye-brow/ which 
is incorrect for 2 ah. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as three-fourth of 5 ahgulas. 

r There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyasodamm is 
meaningless. Bose's emendation of the second carana as padmapatrasya sodare is 
uusupportable. Tho Kriyasamuccaya refers to the different measurements of the 
eyes of 3 types of divinitiesi viz., the BuddhaB, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses; 
the shape of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish (sarvdsdm fthgfi rastnn&m astadadayavaydme triyavavistcrSnmatsyodardkaram). 
Jhasodaram which means the belly of a fish, seems to be the correct reading. . 
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24-26: The ears are 2 ah. broad and 4 an. long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The 
trucks (lobe of the ear?) 1 should be full 2 ail. and kakuni should 
be its half; 3 the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole ( kariiavarta) is one-fourth part of an aiigula .* The hole 
of the ear is 3 yams (in diameter) and the sides (pdr$nik&—? 
pdrsvika ) are as beautiful; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).* 

27-30: The (section of the'' head between the two ears is 
18 ail.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 ah. 
(The space) between the line of the eyebrow and the eye is 
1 golaka (i.e., 2 aw,.); (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 ah. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the kariiasntra should also fall in the same 
line. The trutikd and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line. 5 

31-32 : The projection of the face (from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golakas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin should 


* Trutilcd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 ah. long; but 
in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long as *1 ah. (of. Pratimdtakaanam , 
verso 20). 

3 Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakuda , but his 
reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads Trutikd dvyahgulam 
sampattadarddhd kakuda bliavcl —which has very little sense in it. 

3 My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydsamuccaya commentary 
on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the Pratimalaksanam, which rceuU—Ahgulasya 
caturthamsah karnavartaslu viatarah. The commentary explains the word kargwearia 
as kapolakarnachidrayormadhyc karndvartah kalikdkdro dviyavah (2 yavas — \ ah.). 
Thus my emendation karnavartaslu is far moro acceptable than Bose's harnapdlyaalu 
which he translates as ' the circle of the ear,' whatever he may mean by it. 

4 This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am not at all 
sure about my rendering. 

* These directions about the correct placing of the different parts of the 
face an* very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrfitdtra, akfisUtra and karnaadtra are 
mentioned here, the first two implicitly and the last explicitly. 
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be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees . 1 2 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
•ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatdbandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a kiri\a, a trisikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (mukuta) 
or a khanda (? a karauda, another type of crown). Their height 
should be made 8 ait. but never more.* I shall speak now about 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, i.c., 
those which are auspicious) should be made a little smiling and 
endowed with beauty and grace. Know that there is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance. 3 4 

36-39 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure¬ 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, i.e., 24 angular; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the buttocks 
sideways/ the (section) from the hiccough to either of the nipples, 

1 Bose’s reading and translation differ greatly from mine. The second 
line is read by liiin m ~ Tadulambapramtinena vibnkd kurnamulayoh 9 and translated 
thus, ‘ it (the rounded flesh below the chin) should fit, in with the chin and the 
roots of the ears.’ But this is not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made 
in this couplet to fhe parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one 
of the Mahapuruqalaktnas t viz., Kambugtivaid (front part of the neck compared 
to fhe top of a conch-shell which shows these parallel lines). What the author 
means is that these skin-folds should be shown by several parallel lines which 
will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta and early mediaeval images, this 
feature is frequently present. 

2 It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed as above 
they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they are enclosed within one or 
other types of the crowns mentioned above, the latter also should not be 
more than 8 ahgulas. But in Chapter VITT, I have drawn attention to a Matsya - 
f iir&m passage where the mauli ie described as 14 ahgulas. In Bagchi’s copy of 
this texr the copyist writes a^tddamiignlam which is rhythmically defective. The 
copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under da4a. 

Bose reads the first part of the last line of my couplet No. 35 as cakram 
vadanazarnstUdnani. But ' a circular face * ill fits with the other types which 
refer to their different expressions; I adhere to my reading and translation given 
above. 

4 Bose reads tiryak parsve hi be tathd in the first line of my couplet No., 37. 
But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a clear and correct sense. The 
distance between the navel and the root of the testicles can never measure two 
t&tas \ the curvature of each of the buttocks measures also one tala. A glance at 
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the space between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one tala. The portion 
between the navel and (either of) the two nipples is 14 angulas. 
The hiccough and the top of the shoulders (arjtsagra) should be. 
placed in the same line; it has been well said that the width of the 
space between the two shoulders is 3 talas. 1 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps ( stana ) should also be the 
same; 3 the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gala. The round nipple should be two yarns 
and the circle of the navel three yavas; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised bv the duksindvarta sign (i.c., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right). 3 

42: The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas .* 

43-45 : The length of the arm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kolas and the four-arm 
9 golakas; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same. 5 The thumb should be made 2 goals and the little finger 
similar to it; the ring-finger should be less than the middle one 


fig. 1 of plate VI in this book will support tin* correctness of niy reading and 
translation. 

i Fig. 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and the top of the 
shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the curvature of the latter, its 
centre-line and the hiccough are really in the same plane. The lowermost base 
of the shoulders measureo 3 talas from one end to the other. 

8 Bose reads aksa for kakrn . which ift wrong; he cannot translate ahsa; 
the second cararia is read by him as vaksastandntaram which is also incorrect. The 
author first gives us the inside measurement of the armpit and then remarks that 
the space between the armpit and the breast (i.c?., the centre of the breast—the 
nipple) is also the same. 

3 Bose translates the passage— dakfin&vartal&fichana, as ‘ having the marks 
of its whirlpool,’ which has no meaning. I have tried to render it correctly; 
the sign is one of the mahdpurusalaksanas, 

4 The first part of the second line was read by Bose as h icdvas tangul&vurddh - 
vam and translated as 4 hicha should be eight angulas I have given the correct 
reading and translation. 

5 The palm and the middle finger being 6 angulas each, the two taken 
together make up one tala. In some texts, the former is 7 afigulm long and the 
latter 5 (cf. Prabimalakfana, vv. 27*8.) 
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by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the middle 
one . 1 2 3 

46-52 : The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; 
the side (measurement) of the middle finger (.i.e., its width) should 
be 8} yavas; after making both (the ring-finger and the index- 
finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 7 yavas .* 
The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root of the 
ring-finger; the side measurement (i.e., the width) of the palm 
should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 golas, i.e., 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb und that of the index-finger should 
be made 1£ hold (3 angulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,* and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent. 4 The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines.® 

53-54: I shall (now) speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character; the following, viz., 
a conch-shell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, a Snvatsa, an elephant- 


1 Verse 43 tolls us that the length of the whole arm should be 48 angulas 
(mukhacatuftaya) but when the constituents of the arms are added up we get 46 only 
(bdhu- IG+prab&hu — 18-f kara—G+madhyama - 0=46). 

2 The first part of the first line of toy verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose. He simply 
puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas but the word ubhau undoubtedly 
refers here to the ring- and the index-fingers. 

3 Bose's reading suvrtta in place of suvarlita is metrically defective. 

4 Bose wrongly renders this line as 1 the wise should make a nail like a 
half-moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at its root is shaped like a 
crescent. 

This refers to one of the Mahapurufalafaanas ; the 39th one in the 
stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrafikitahastap&datalah. 
In verses 58-4, some of these auspicious signs are enumerated. 
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goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudha ?) should 
be made (t.e., drawn on the palm). 1 

55-58: The root of the thighs (i.e., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts; 2 the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe ( sucikd ) is equal to it (in measure¬ 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail, while the little toe is less by a digit than the 
middle toe)/ 

59-62 : The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas-, the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas; the same of the middle and fourth foes is said to be 8J and 
8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The toes 
are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoise; the toes are said 
to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells/ 

* A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the Pratima • 
laksanam (v. 27: Sankham cakraty tale nyastaifi padmam ca kultiaiikudam | 
Sarvalakfanarupinyo lekhah kdrydh prthagvidMh). 1 have little doubt about 
yavanidld in the text being a mistake for japamald (a rosary). 

2 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than Bose's, which 
is, * the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to the centre of the navel 
and penis '. 

2 In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one tala, i.e., 
12 angulas; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is left out in the estimate 
of the length of the foot in our text.* It is laid down here that the length of 
the big and second toes is a quarter of the foot, i.e., 2} angulas. Thus, according 
to this estimate, the feet with the toes will measure 12 J angulas. 

4 The upper surface of the feet, convex in appearance like the back of a 
tortoise, is one of the Mahapurufalak§a#as. Varahamihira tells us that the toes 
of the lords of. men should be well-set and their feet convex-shaped like a tortoise 

(Slift&Vguli . hurmonnatau ca caranau manujestarasya — Brhatsaiphitd, 

Ch. 67, v. 2). The well-planned feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully 
depicted by the early Indian artists. Beference to the toes being similar to the 
feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka means a leech; but ‘ toes 
like the leg of a leech ’ (this is Bose's rendering) has little sense. The passage 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas ; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (i.e., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalds. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68 : The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas —(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width). 

69-70 : The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kald. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 
should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body). 1 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear¬ 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 

* jalukapddasarpsthand ' may be a mistake for 1 jalapadasamasthdnd ’ which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes. One 
of the Mahdpurufalakfanas is * jdldfigulihastap&da / which, whatever might have 
been its original significance, came to mean as early aB the fourth century A.P.— 
1 the feet and the hands of the mah&purufa are netted * like those of the 
harpeordja-^the golden mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles 
on 4 The Webbed Fingers of Buddha/ /. H. Quarterly , Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp, 654-56. 

1 Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. Hie renders it 
thus, 1 the back should be made like a bamboo and the end of the neck should 
he on the same plane.' His difficulty was that he could not emend the passage 
Ptfjtiatp tKMfufatp in the text as pr^thavajpda which, means 4 thebackbone; 
sphicay means buttocks and not ‘ the end of the neck■ 

77—1864 B 
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given well-fixed sea't’ (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and .prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has a neck like a couch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plenitude and prosperity; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats aud cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn¬ 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images: now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits. 1 

78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine aud revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an image 
turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar nature (i.e., 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes small (in measurement.) or eyes cast down. 
If the image is made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruction of crops; if its thighs be less (in measurement), 
then abortion will certainly be caused there. If the three, viz., 
the nose, eyes and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
this will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the image) 
be too long, if its head, ears and nose are too thick, if its joints, 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 

i The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty such - as. 
chatrakrlUHrxata, lambugrivata, etc., which arc peculiar to great men and gods. 
The comparison of several limbs to different animal and plant organisms in some 
of the lines is very apt; I have-already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating 
study of this aspect of Indian art (Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy)., 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the authors of the 
AilpaMstras were very much alive to the necessity .of artists fashioning, realty 
beautiful images, even when they were asked to follow the injunctions laid down 
.in .the texts.. 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are £00 short. 1 After kuowiug 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac¬ 
terised by Nava tala have been described as above. The gods 
should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 8J faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 7|. 2 3 The periphery 
and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 tala measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the Atreyalak$ana. a 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalas, the 
torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (/.<:., 6 aiigulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 at)galas, the loins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made 20 aiigulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. 
The knees are 3 aiigulas each and the calfs of the legs 20 aiigulas; 
the ankle should be made 2 aiigulas —this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-94: The periphery of the head should be made 30 
aiigulas ; the root of the arms is 5 aiigulas, while its girth should 
be three times this. The wrist is 3 aiigulas (w r ide) and its 
circumference is thrice the same (i.c., 3 times 3 aiigulas, viz., 
9 aiigulas). The middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 

1 Boko’s Iran slut ion of the above versos is somewhat defective; r.g., he 
renders kckardkxi us ‘eves contracted,' while it certainly means * eyes with a 
squint \ His reading grivti sijatn bintja in verse 82 can certainly he improved 
upon; the passage should read grivCnnmhhuja all of which should never be too short 
or low. Snpioiscdhata , i.e., ihe seven limbs being raised is one of the M ohapurvm- 
lakmnas. The Kriyumtnuccaya comments on the term in this maimer: Saptotse - 

dheti saptavayavdh ulucdhd vnnaWscpIi . kafame pddadvayam hast ad my am 

mkandhadvnyam grJvd <rti . k i n oidu mi a l irn I sed hah. 

2 Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to ordinary women; 
in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the llrvT images are characterised by a 
height which is 8 times their own face. Bose's reading as well as rendering of 
the first line of my couplet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as —Kimca vaktre dhwvani 
cairn astarddha devamanu$ah and translates it as, ‘ In the case of the mouth of 
gods and men, it should be eight and half.' But there is no doubt that the author 
refers here to the height of two individual type's, viz., ‘ Gods ’ and ‘ men like gods * 
(devakalpamanuja in the Matsyapuidna, already referred to hy me in Chapter VIII h 
The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the Nyagrodhaparimantjala type of 
beings, 

3 In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original source, viz., 
Atreyalaksanam, from which all these details were collected by the author. 
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6 halos and its girth is 3 times it (i.e., 18 halos or 36 aiigulas). 
The middle of the shanks is 6 aiigulas, its circumference being 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a little 
more than the measurement (laid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more ploasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight -tala Devi image. 1 

95-96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure¬ 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Karttikeya), Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face). 2 

97-102 : A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 aiigulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golahas. The neck is to be made 2 aiigulas, there 
should be 20 aiigulas in the torso. The navel is to be £ a gola or 
a kola, the depth there being 1 angular The thighs should be 
made 7 kolas (each), the knees being one golaka ; the calfs should 
be made 6 kolas, while the ankle is known as 1 angola. The 
heel as before is 3 aiigulas, the feet 5 halos and the big toe 1 golaka 
in length. The second toe should be made equal to the big toe, 
the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth toe is less 
by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space between) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 aiigulas, the upper arm 
9 aiigulas, the fore-arm 5 galas, the length of the palm 2 golakas. 
The middle finger is 2 golas, the index-finger is less than it by a 


1 I have already pointed out Bose's mistake in reading it as Devi l ah sane 
and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the text. 

2 Bobo’s translation of this part of the text as * the marks of the idols of 
children, of generals* of the Vin&yakas, of Yaksas arc sixfold and auspicious ’ is 
undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya. the war-god; Yaksas here evidently 
refer to the Gapas, and Vinayakas, to their leader Gai?apati and his various aspects. 
In other iconometrical texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according 
to the Paftcatala measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

* Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he reads it— 
Arddhagolakala ndbhy&m khanitam tryangulam tathd , and translates it as follows: 

' The navel should be half & gola and one kola, and three angular deep*. The 
width and the depth of the navel in figures of boys can never be 8 aiigulas each. 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail Iobs than the middle 
finger; the thumb and the little finger are to be less by a digit 
than the ring-finger. 1 

103-109 : Now, 1 shall speak about the kolas (in connection 
with the width (measurements of the six-taZa images). 2 The head 
should be 2| kaldJt, its circumference being thrice as much; the 
middle of the face is 6 kalds , the space between the ear and the 
tip of the nose being as much. There are 3 kalds in the middle 
of the neck, the belly being 16 angulas ; in the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 (joins , the hip being 7 golakas. The middle of the 
thigh is 4 galas (wide), the knee is 2 kalds and 6 yavas; the shank 
in its middle is known as 5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 
3 angulas. The feet in their width are said to be 2 kalds and 
£ ahgula each. The big toe is 9 yavas , the intervening space 
(between it and the next toe) is known as 3 yavas; the second toe 
should be made 8 yavas , the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and 
the little toes are to be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 8 angulas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle.toe 7. 3 These are the characteristics of the six-r«pa 
(tala images) in the Alreyatilaka . 4 

110-11 : After this, 1 shall speak about the characteristics 
of the ilasatdla . The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the l.tsis, the Brahrnaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


1 I accept Bose's emendation of this passage as ‘ madhyamdrddhanakha - 
hlnfnii 1 which has much better sense than madhyampartanakhahtnam of the 
Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully supports his correction; 

2 Bose has inserted just before this lino Iii saptatdlah on the authority 
of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses preceding it (95-102) 
deal with the length or height measurements of Saftdla images; the word sadgunam 
(0 times the face) in verse 95 means $attdlam. His preference for sa^tdlasya 
lakmnam in the first line of my verse No. 103 to vistareita kalani ca, on tho 
authority of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives us 
details of the width measurements of the Safidla images in verses 103-109, and 
their length or height measurements in verses 95-102. 

3 This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits it accordingly. 
But. it. refers to an alternative measurement of two of the toes and can be accepted 
as genuine. 

< Bose reads Atreyalaksane fatt&lasya latyayam. 
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to this tula measurement), and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16 : The head should he 2 golakas, the face 0 j '/oliikas; 
the neck should h.e made 2 gala has, and the torso 26 angular. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 hulas; the thighs are 26 aiigulas, the knee is known as 
5 lingulas. The shanks are 26 aiigulas, the ankle is known as 
3 augulas; the portion below it the heel) is to be made 

5 augulas, as is well-ordained. The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. .Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 katas. Those who are well-versed in the 
sdstras (silpasdstras ) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdla images'. 

These are the characteristics of the dasatdla (measurement) 
in the AtreyaUlaka. 1 

117-18: Now, I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
saptatdla. The head is to be known as 3 augulas, the face 

6 kolas; the neck is known as 3 augulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 augulas, well-adorned 
w'ith (proper) proportions and roundness. 

119-22: The buttock is one uiigula, the hip 1 goluka, the 
thighs 19 augulas, the knee 3 augulas, the shanks li) augulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 afigula; the portion below (the ankle:— i.c., 
the heel) in the saptatdla image is 2 aiigulas , The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 aiigulas; the aiigulas known to constitute the upper arms axe 
said to be 1 tala (this is a roundabout way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 aiigulas in length), the forearm should be made 

7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 aiigulas. The (above) 


1 The author of the text gives only a summary of the length measurements 
of the dasatdla images. In verse 148, the height of the nltamba and fcaft is laid 
down as 2 kalas and 5 kolas , i.e., d and 10 aiujulas respectively. But the summary 
of these details given in the end of the text lays down that the nilambdnguU and 
kuujGnyu'.i are 4 and 5 ahgulas respectively; this would make the sum-total of a 
daiatdla image full T20 aiigulas, while, according to verse 118, it would he 126 
aiigulas . 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the smtras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Saptatala measurement 
in the Atreyatilaka. 1 

123-28: Now, 1 shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catmtala (measurement). The head should be made 1 
uiujulu, the face 12 aitgulan; know that the neck is 1 ahgula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be J and 
1 ahgula respectively. The thigh should be 9 uhtjulan, the knee 
is known as 1 ahgula; the shank is known as 9 ahgulas and the 
ankle should be £ ahgula; the portion below the latter (i.c., the 
heel) is said to be 1 ahgula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 foil (In. 
The upper arm is 3 golakan, the forearm 8 ahgulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 ahgulas in length. The model¬ 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catmtala in the Atreya- 
lilaka. 

129-30 : .Listen ! 1 shall now speak about the disposition of 

images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 
to be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one is twice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being kuown thrice 
the same (t.e., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).* 

131-136 : The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful. 3 A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodcs death in the family, while one that is split up, 

i The proportions of the Saptatala images come after those of the Da sat ala 
ones; The Navat&la and Aftatala proportions are given order of precedence to the 
other two. Paftcatdla, Tri~, Dti- and Eka-Wa images are not referred to ini our 
text. ■ ' 

a These huge images were usually made of day; but it is certain that 
they reached such heights very rarely, Varfthamibira, as I have shown in 
Chapter VIII, speaks only of two-, three- or at most four-cubit images. • 
s Bose wrongly lenders the term ‘ devatd ; as * goddess ’. 
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war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law. 1 After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house¬ 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi¬ 
tiatory water performed according to Yedic mantra. 2 A rope 
is to be made of hair, muitja- grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (».<?., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., the neck) of a bull. 

137-140: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of w r atcr or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires one's 
own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be covered 
with new cloth, and after being sprinkled with clarified butter and 
honey it should be put into a blazing fire. In case the image is 
made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterwards it should be placed into the hole, 
which is then to be filled up. 3 

141-43: Whether it be an image or a Sivalinga (which is 
to be destroyed in the different ways mentioned above) another 
image endowed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (i.e. , a new replica of the old one is to be set up 
in the place of the latter). This act results in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind in general, the king 
wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced 

1 I prefer the reeding udghatayet which means ‘ should be raised' to 
Bose's udj&paiyet which he has translated as ‘ should be given farewell ’. 

* The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiatory water (i&ntijala) on 
the householder and the members of bis family after the performance of each 
no imittika karma, while muttering the Vedic mantra:—Om tvatti nH Indto 
vrddhairav&fy svasti nah pitfi vUvavedSh, etc. 

* Bose reads pifdrH in place of ttirthM; but iil&mayt is already mentioned 
in verse 187. Parthivi and mpimayi, however, denote the same type of images. 
It may be that one refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary 
clay ones. 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 
thousand erores of yugas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 
jmioddhara) in the Atreyatilaka. 1 


> Bom takes verses 141-42 as later additions, because they are not included 
in the Tibetan version and because they seem to have no connection with the 
preceding verses,. But these two couplets are certainly pot out of place or context 
here, for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the merits of restoration. 
The Affnipur4$a (oh. 87, w. 1-5) expatiates on the same topic; there is* however, 
some notioeab^ difference in the two texts as regards the disposal of old images. 

78-1854; B . ■ 
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APPENDIX B 
Part III 

In this Appendix are incorporated in tabular form the 
broader details about the height measurements of the daiatala 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
daiatala, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three varieties, 
viz., uttnma, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 120 
and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader may refer to T. A. G. Rao’s Tdlamana or 
Iconometry (M. A. 8. /., No. 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other fate-images. Since 
the publication of Rao’s w r ork, SUparatnn of Srlkumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATILA 
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7 

3 
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B 
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13 
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3 
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13 
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13 
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6 
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3 
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3 
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DASATILA 


I. Height measurements of a Buddha image of 120 ahgulas 


according to Pratimdlak$a'$a ;:— 



UsnUa 


... 4 ah. 

Ke&asthana 


... 2 ft 

Face 


... 18* 

Neck . 


... 4 

Neck to chest 


... 12* „ 

Chest to navel 


... 12* „ 

Navel to penis 


... 12* „ 

Thigh 


... 25 „ 

Knee 


... 8 „ 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Oulpha 


... 2 „ 

Pdrmi 


... 4 „ 


Total height 

... 120 an. 

II. Same, according to the Kriydsamuccaya commentary :— 

Umtsa to neck 


... 20* an. 

Neck 


... 4 „ 

Neck to chest 


... 12* ,, 

Chest to navel 


... 12* „ 

Navel to penis 


... 12* „ 

Thigh 


... 25 „ 

Knee 


... 6 „ 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Gulpha 


... 2 „ 

Pdrmi 


... 4 ,, 


Total height 

... 124 an. 


The commentary thus gives us details about a Buddha image 
of the Utimnadadatdla measure. 


III. Height measurements of a dadatalapramana image 
according to Sukraniti :— 


Face 


... 18 

aA. 

Neck 


... 6 

>t 

Neck to chest 


... 18 

it 

Chest to navel 


... 18 

ti 

Navel to penis 


... 18 


Thigh 


... 26 

ii 

Knee ... ... 


... 5 


Shank 


... 26 

II 

PStfV* (gulph&dhah.) ... 


... 5 



Total height 

... w 

an. 
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It is one angtila less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of yulpha here. 

IV. Height measurements of a madhyamadamtfda image 
(goddess) according to Mdnasara :— 


Head (crown to hair-line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose (up to the lip) 

Lip to chin 
Neok-joint ... 

Neck 

Hiccough to chest 

Chest to navel 

Navel to organ 

Thigh 

Knee 

Shank 

Foot 


4 

5 
4 

H 

J 

4 

IS 

18 

13 

26 

4 

26 

4 


an. 

II 


II 

II 


• I 


M 

II 


Total height 


... 120 an. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the 3ukraniti), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. The author of the 
Sukramti follows the earlier tradition in leaving >t out 
(cf. Brhatxamhita ; see PI. VI., Fig. 1). 
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When 1 edited the text, S<imyaksambuddkdbha$ita Buddha- 
pratimdlak$amm , I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, .1 measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements which I could take 
with the help of anthropometric instruments were mainly of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures; 
so the periphery of their respective parts cannot be measured. 
Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely difficult to be sure 
about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
those measurements about which I could be reasonably sure, and 
I record them in order that they may be compared with the 
corresponding ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
comparison myself, and have shown that there seems to be a fair 
agreement between the respective data in the case of those images 
which are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period. 1 


1 I offer my thanks here to Messrs. 8. K. SoraawaAi, M.A., and 
T. C. Baychowdhuri, M.A., P.B.S., of the Calcutta University, for helping me 
in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year students of A.I.H.G. (Or, IB) 
and Pali (Or, E) departments (session 1989-40), also helped me in this work. 
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1. Vi§#u (from Bihar), formerly 

in the Indian Museum 

(No. 3864), now in the collection of 
date—C. 9th century A.D. 

the Asutosh Museum; 

Height (with fcfrffo) 

67.7 o.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the crown 

.:. 1.8 „ 

i» 1 1 face 

7.0 „ 

,, ,, neck 

... 2.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 12.4 „ 

Navel to knee 

... 21.8 „ 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 „ 

Instep 

2.0 „ 


Full height without kirjta ... 59.0 

Length of the feirffa ... ... 8.7 

Width of the face ... ... 7 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsairihitd, the angula 
unit of this image would be t.e., -54 c-.m. approximately 
(decimal places more than two being left out). Now -54x12 is 
6-48 which is -52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same, and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the. hair-line to the top 
of the head), is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita or mauli according to the Matsyajmrdiia is 14 
angiilas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7-56 c.m.; 
but its actual length is 8-7, or 1-14 angulas in excess. 

2. Vi?nu (No. 10 P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India; date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (with kirtta) 

... 48.8 

c.m 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 88.5 

■»»”’ 

Length of the crown 

.7 

M 

»> »j face ... 

5.2 

»» 

,, ,, neck 

1.8 


Neck to navel 

8.6 

>» 

Navel to feet 

... 22.2 

If 


88.5 

II 

Length of the forehead ... 

1.6 


,, ,, nose . ■ • • 

... 1.6 


,, ,, chin ... 

... 2.0 


Total face length ... 

... 5.2 

»l 
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Width of the face ... 

Width along the shoulders 
,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 
,, of the waist-line 

The angula unit of this image would be i.e., *35 C.m. 

Now, 4‘2(-35x 12) ought to be its face-length; but actually it is 
5*2 c.m., i.e., just about one angula in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdvida-mdna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4*2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 ahgulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B vyill show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 

3. Viijnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the 
Indian Museum (Ms. 13); date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with hirjta) 

77.9 

o.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

66.2 

»> 

Face-length 

7.1 

m 

Chin to navel 

17.9 

tt 

Navel to knee-top 

21.7 

»» 

Patella ... ... ... 

2.5 

tt 

Shanks 

14.45 

it 

Pdrsni 

2.55 

9 t 


66.2 

tt 

Width of the face 

7.1 

tt 

Length of the forehead ... 

2 

9 9 

ii ii nose ••• • • • 

2.4 

99 

Nose to chin ... 

2.7 

99 

Width of the waist 

8.7 

l» 

From shoulder to shoulder 

21.4 

M 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

14.6 

» 9 

Width of the middle digit of the medius 

.9 

tt 


The dehaldbdha-angula unit of this figure is *61 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(•61 x 12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness Of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 


5;2 c.m; 

i8.8 t , 
8;8 

5.8 n 
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of the SUpaidstras; the actual. measurement is 2-4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2'44 (-61x4). Here, the fetrlfa exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3-16 c.m. 

4. Vasudeva-VigQu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with fcirtyi) 

... 184.6 

c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 116.8 

»> 

Crown 

1 

f f 

Pace-length 

... 18.2 

a 

Neck 

6.2 

St 

Neck to navel 

... 26.7 

it 

Navel to knee 

... 86.6 

*t 

Shanks 

... 29.8 

t > 

Feet 

4.4 

*» 

Total 

... 115.8 • 

it 

The width of the face 

... 13.6 

> i 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 88.6 

) t 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 26 

11 

Length of the forehead ... 

4.5 

f > 


The dehangula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1-07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12-84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its ahgula on the adhama dasatdla basis, then the 
dehangula becomes -99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equal to 11-88 or 12; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may* derive the ahgula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
measurements. 

5. Miniature V4nu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Putt, and now in the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 10th-llth century A.D. 


Height (without kiri^a) ... 

7.5 

c.m. 

Crown 

1.4 


Face-length 

.9 

i» 

Neck 

.2 

n 

Neek to navel 

1.8 

91 

Navel to ankles 

8.4 


Parent 

.8 


Total 

... 7.5 

fl 
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Width of the face 
Length of the forehead 
>> .. nose 

>. .. chin 


.9 

.8 

.8 

.8 


o.m. 


This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Viijnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of' the navatSla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this : in each of the image 
measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is included 
in the academic measurement of the whole height of the figure. 
In the Brhatmmhitd, the portion above the krtiarekhd seems to be 
left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, this is not the case. 

(>. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No/sW51): 


date—(!. ]Oth century A.D. 

Height (with joplrnukuta) ... 77.7 o.m. 

,, (without jafnm ukuta tip to 


the hair line) 

68.1 

Length of the face 

... 7.7 

Neck 

6.8 

Neck to navel 

.. 14.4 

Navel to knee 

.. 23.9 

Knee to foot ... 

.. 16.8 

Total 

... 68.1 


Width of the middle digit of the medius .’/> 

The Height of the Prahhavali with 

plfliika ... ... 98.4 ,, 

The Height of the pithikd ... 11.6 ,, 

The Width of the waist .... ... 8.6 ,, 

From arm-pit to arm-pit ... ... 12.8 ,, 

The Height of the jai&mukuta ... 9.6 ,, 

The ruwdtMa measure of this sculpture does not seein to 

include the length of the top, of the crown and this is thus laid 
down in the Bjhatearrihitd. ■ Its dehdngula is *63 and its face- 
length fairly corresponds to the academic one of 1-56. The cor¬ 
respondence is not so approximate in the other sections of the body 
measured by me. 

7. Surya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum 
(No, 3934); date—C. 10th century A.T). 

Height (with kirtta) ... 72.1 ci.m. 

,, (without ,, ) ... ... 62.0 ,, 

Face-length ... ... 7.2 ,, 

Neck ... ... ... : 2.8 „ 

Neck to navel ... ... 18.7 t 

Navel to feet ... ... 88.8 ,, 
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Tbfal ... 62.0 
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Width of the face ... ... 6.0 c.m. 

„ ,, waist ... ... 0.6 >. 

From arm r pit to arm-pit ... ... 11.8 „ 

Middle digit of the madius ... .75 „ 

Height of the prahhdvaU with ptthikd 91.8 ,, 

Height of the plfkikd ... ... 11.2 ,, 

The dehdngula of the above sculpture will be ’57 which is '18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little more (•&) than its width. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3969); date—C. 10th century A.D. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (without the head-dress) 

118.6 c.m. 

Face 

• •• M. 

15 

Neck 

M# , p B 

3.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

• • - • • • 

25.2 „ 

Navel to feet 

... 

69.9 „ 


Total 

113.6 „ 

Its dehdngula is 105. 

Calculating on 

this basis, there is 

some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Karttikeya (from Eastern India), 

now in the Indian 

Museum (No. A.S.B.-M8. 2) 

date — C. 8th century A.D. 

Height (including head-dress) 

47.2 c.m. 

,, (without 

M ) . - 

40.7 „ 

Face 


4.8 „ 

Neck 

• • • |f 

3.1 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 

8.8 „ 

Navel to feet 

... 

24.6 „ 


Total 

40.7 

Width of the face 

... 

4.8 „ 


The dehdngula of the aliove sculpture is '37. The actual face- 
length of the image is -36 less than the academic one. But the 
formet^is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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524 
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476,482 
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460, 478, 479 (n.), 573 
Agni, 43, 45 (n.), 49, 51 , 61. 

78, 75, 77-8, 146-7, 176, 233, 839, 
371 393, 447 (n.), 485, 491, 520-1, 
524-6, 529, 540, 577 
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146-7,151 „ _ 

Agnipurdna , 20-2, 27, 80-1, 91 211, 

289, aSB, 362, 391-2, 410-2, 417, 420, 
425, 448, 532, 555 , 571 
Agnis^onm and other Vedic sacrifices* 
88 ’ ■ . 
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50, 343 
80—1854 B; 


Ahirchatnl. the capital of the PaficflJa 
country, 147 
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text, 269-71, 300, 391-2 
Abi Vftra, 345 
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AindrT (Indraiii), a Matrka, 504-C 
AinginT, 35 
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449 
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468 
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280 (n.), 358, 365, 377, 383, 443, 
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AnSdhrsti, 93 

Anahita, 196 _ _ ie%r . 

Ananta, a Nftga, 108, 275, 346*9, 490 
Ananfca, an Avatftra of V 199 U, 891, 
392 < n ‘> , 

Ananta, a name of Sivik, 191 
Anantagumpha Surya relief, 483 
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Anant&nandagiri (Anandagiri), a bio¬ 
grapher of Saipkar&c&rya, 864 (n.), 
357, 430 

Anantagayana a form of Vi^pu, 275-6, 
283, 519 

Ananta Vasudeva, 191, 503 
Andhak&sura, Andhak&sura-mdhamurti 
(of Siva), 486 
A&giras, a sage, 18 
Aflgulas, 311, 312 (n.), 315 ff., 329 
Amla, a name of Vayu, 520 
Aniruddha, grandson of Krgpa, 24, 94, 
104, 386-7, 388 (n.), 408-9, 573 
Annapurna, 484 

Antagada da.lao, a Jaina text, 211 
Antartkfa, 207 

Antialkidas, an Indo-Greck King, 9,148 
Antigonus, 309 

Antioch us 1 of Commagne, 438 
Antiochus IV, the Syrian Emperor, 
38 (n.) 

Antoninus of Emesa, 89 
Anugrahamurlis of Siva, 234, 484 
Anyor Buddha, 257 
A pal ala, the N*ga, S46 
Apapati, an epithet of Yaruna, 520 
Aparajita, a god of the household, 66 
Aparajita, a Vajrayana goddess, 275 
Aparajitaprcchd (sume as Aparajita 
V& x turns Lra), 18 
Aparna. a name of Durga, 492 
Apasmanagiirusa, 121, 258, 274 , 457, 
472, 474, 487 

Apastamba Grhyas^utra, 69, 70 (n.), 86 
Aphrodite of Cnidus, 309, 330 
ApJifiga (of Jarnbiikcgvara, 114 
Apodaka, 345 (n.) 

Apollo, 438 

Apollodotus, an Indo-Greck King, 157. 
436 

Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint, 454 
Apratihata, 86 

Apsarasas, 259, 336, 338, 345, 351, 353 

Aramiklsvara, 180 

Arantuka, 344 

Aranyakas, 66, 68 

Arc&, 204 

Archebius, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Ardhanffn&vara, 5, 89, 181-2, 202, 233, 
465, 475, 477, 509, 529, 552-4 
ArdochBO, 127, 155, 194, 239 
Arista, the bull demon, 102 
Arjuna, 76, 85, 191, 345 (n.), 393, 462 
Arjunayana, 109 
Arka, an epithet of Surya, 520 
Arrian, 77 
Arsakaling&s, 458-9 
Artemis, 9 
Arthatestra , 86, 88 

Arana, charioteer of Surya, 435-7, 
439-40, 530, 548, 551-2 
Ary&, a name of Dnrg*, 492 
Ary* KuraffgT, 570 
Aryaman, 428 

Aryd-ManjuitlmUlakalpa , 221 (n.) 
Aryfistava, 491-2, 502 


Aryyadeva, the teacher of Gov*, 378 
Asarpyuta husbas, hnndposes adopted in 
dancing, 278 

Asanas, different kinds of, 269 ff., 
298-9. 

AsaAga, 64 

Agani, a name of ltudra, 448 
Asita, 345 (u.), 521 
Asilanga, a kind of Bhairava, 466 
Asoka, 90, 96-7, 103 (n.), 151, 243, 381, 
569 

Ast&dhydyl 9 74 

Astadikpatas, 321 (n.) t 339, 519 ff. 
Astamatrkas, 561 
A stalmgas, 346 
Agtanidhis. 340, 560 
Astika, son of Manasa, 350 
Astottarasatulinga, 459-60 
Asiiras, 77, 205, 325. 336, 338, 367, 
372, 382 , 413-4 , 417-8, 433 (n.), 487, 
504-5, 546 

Asvaroedlia, 37, 88, 91-2, 110 
Agvamukhl, a Ynk$T, 111, 352 
Agvatthuma, 462 
A4vins, 86. 324, 442 
Atargat's, a Syrian goddess, 38 (n.) 
Atluirvasiras Upanittad , 451 
Atliarvaveda, 46, 59, 98 (n.), 337 , 345, 
351, 371, 448, 521, 672 
Atlsa DTpankara, 380 
Atlantos. 434 
Atman, 74 
Atri, the sage, 13 
Audara, 35 

Audleya Brahmans, 514 
Audumbara Coins, 132, 265 , 395 
Aurnabhava, a Vcdie commentator 
385 

Avalokitegvara, Lokegvara, a Bodhis- 
aitva, 24, 228 (n.), 271 (n.) % 288, 
540, 547, 556, 558 : 9 
Avaranadevatas, 519 
Avaruddhakas, 77 

Avat&ras (of Visnn), 235, 298, 389-90, 
392-3, 419-5, 417, 420-1, 425, 427, 
471. 571 

Avegavatara, 419 

Avimukta, another name of Banaras, 
179 

Avyanga, 292, 487, 552 
Ayagapa^as, It 1 

Ayudhapuru^aa, 149, 394, 397, 403, 
408, 426, 587*, 554, 656 
Azes, 110 (n.), 134, 136, 155, 237, 257, 
265. 543 

Azilises, 110, 265, 543 

B 


ftablim, 345 (n.) 

Babhruvahana, 345 (n.) 

Babylonia, 47 

Badami eight-armed Vis$u, 401 
Ba<Javavakfca (same as HayagrTva), 
an Avatfira of Yigpti, 891 
Badkamta Rcvanta relief, 448 
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Bbdva Yupas, 103 (a.), 110 
Bairhatta Bury a relief, 430-40 
Bakbandhu, 15 (n.) 

Baladeva, Bakr&ma (Rama), 77, 93, 
103, 133, 211, 280, 300, 302, 306, 
820, 338, 317 , 349, 390-2, 408 , 412, 
419-24, 502-3, 555 

Balaramabharatam , a Sanskrit work on 
dramaturgy, 249 (n.) 

Balarama Kuksekhara, the author of 
Bdlardmabkdratam , 249 (n.) 

Bali, the son of Viroeana, 319, 324, 
418-9 

Banalifigas, 82-3, 458 
Bandhuvarman, 431 (n.) 

Barbaras, 492 
Bardasancs, 89, 182 
Dasarh Seals, 177-80, 189, 193-5, 

197-201, 226 

Batuka Bhairava, 466, 482 
Besnagar banyan capital, 104-5, 194 
Besnagar Gafiga, 354 
Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorus, 90, 
92, 393-4 

Bhada Pugarin, pupil of Gomitaka, 
242 (n.) 

Bliadra, a man type, 311, 312 (n.) 
Bhadra. 133 

Dlmdraghosa, a Paficala chief, 111, 133 
Bhadrakull, 491 

Dhadraryya, a name of the DevT, 363' 
Bhadreftvara, a name of Siva, 182-4, 
189 

Bhaga, 428 

BhagavadgUd, 73, 191, 252, 253 (n.), 
300, 302, 387 (n.>, 389, 396, 426, 
493, 541 

Lhagavatapurdna # 390, 408, 421, 426-7, 
471, 513 (n.) 

Bhagavatas, 80, 2301, 243, 513, 567, 
571 

BhagavatT, 577 
Bhagiratha, 354 

Bhairava, a terrific form of Siva, 465, 
481-3, 495, 513 (n.), 561, 573-4 
Bhaja India relief, 238 
Bhaja Surya relief, 238, 433 
Bbakti, 72-5, 78, 80, 88 , 228, 240 (n.), 
335, 386, 393, 408 
Bhanu, 365 (n.), 576-7 
Bhanumifcra, tbe Paficala chief, 139, 
198, 432 

Bbaradvaja, the son of B^haspati, 54 
Bhdradvdja S-atjiJUtd Partiis\a< 394, 396 
Bharata, the author of Ndtya.'iastra, 
278-80, 472 (n.l, 474 
BhSratl, a name of SarasvatT, 358, 496 
Bh&rgava R&raa (Para&ur&ma), 320, 
390-1, 419 

Bharhut foreign figure, 298-4 
Bbasa, 37 

Bhiskara, 138, 576-7 
Bhava, a name of Siva, 462 
Bbava/ one of the eight names of 
Budra, 448, 449 (n.) 

Bhavabhfiti, 452 (n.) 


Bhavanapati, a class of Jaina deities, 
561 

BhavanT, 10, 491 
Bhavefe, 126, 136 

Bhavisyapura$a % 107, 206-7, 209, 211, 
217, 430, 568 

Bhikg&tanauiurti (of Siva), 483-4 
Bhlma, the second Pand&va, 37, 527 
BliTrua, RhTsana, appellations of Durga, 
83 (n.), 495 
Bhlmadevl, 83, 135 
Bhimascna, seal found at Bhita, 197 
Bhlm&sthana, 495 
BhTsana, a type of Bhairava, 466 
BhTsma, 336 

Bhitargaon brick temple, 275, 359, 406 
Bhita sculpture, 455 (n.j, 464 (n.) 
Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-5, 189, 1934, 
196*9, 201, 226, 266 
Bhngasunnmurti of Vi«$u, 538 
Bhogasthanakamurti of Vis^tu, 403 
IVhojadeva, king of Dhana, 18-9, 209 
Bhonuka, 101 

Bhrgu, a sage, 13, 15 (n.), 18, 324, 391 
B'hrngl, 553 
Blink, 207 

BhudevT (Bhu, BbOmi), 30, 147, 324, 
398, 406, 415, 560 
Bhumara Siva temple, 356, 359 
Bhumara Surya relief, 435-6 
Bhuinimitra, tbe Paficala chief, 147, 
151 

Bhutanatlia (Bhutap&ti), names of 
Siva, 446 
Bhutas, 325 1 336 

Bihar stone pillar inscription, 363 
Bi;'a Gariapati and other iconographic 
varieties of Gancaa, 358 
Bilsad stone inscription, 363 
j Bilvedasa, seals of, 201 
B'rbhuin Manasa relief, 350 
Bodh Gaya Surya relief, 238 
Bodhisattvas, 242, 247, 259, 284, 288, 
292, 400. 555 (n.h 557 
Bodhi tree. 59, 84, 99, 108 (n.\ 116, 
152, 262, 348, 379, 531, 569 
Brahma, 510-1, 577 
Brahma, 14 , 77, 88, 101, 125, 230-2, 
286, 302 304-5 , 324, 377, 386 , 393, 
395, 405, 407 , 413-4, 419, 429, 
445 6, 456 (n.), 462-8, 465, 475-6, 
484-5, 498, 496-7. 600, 504, 510 ff., 
521, 523, 545. 548-52, 568-9, 562, 
567, 572, 576-7 

Brahma, his various names in the 
epics, 512 (n.) 

I Brahmabhaga, 458 
Brahmadatta, 250 
Brahmadeva, 450 
Brahmakapda, 458 (n.) 

Brahmamitra, 111 
Brahman, 363 

Brahmanaspati, a Vedic god addressed 
as Ganapati, 356, 510, 575 
Brahm&nl (Brahml), a M&tfkft, 34, 
490 (ii.), 496, 504-5 
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Brahmagyadeva, a name of Karttikeya, 
141, 148-4, 154, 362-8 
Brahmapurana, 23, 442 (n.) 
Brahma&ira4chedakamQrti, 282, 804, 

465, 513 (n.) 

Bnahmasthana, 129 
Brahmavaivarttapurdna , 855 
Brahmavati, 98 
Brahmavidya, 361, 49.1 
Brahma-Vis^u-giva-Surya, a composite 
image at Khajuraho, 125, 552 
Brahmayamala , a Tan trie text, 22 
Brahmayatana, 516 

Brhadratha, Jarasandha’s father, 380 
B'fhaspati (Jupiter), 429, 443-5, 521 
Brhaspati, a Vcclie god, 356, 371 
Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Devas. 
13-4, 517 

Brhatsamhita , 14, 16-7. 21, 25, 28, 31, 
‘ 103 (n.), 131, 135. 145, 149, 190, 

204, 211, 217 , 2510 (n.), 250-1, 257, 
269 , 274, (n.), 286 (n.). 301. 306, 311 
(n.), 312 (n.), 313 316-7, 319 (n.), 
321 (n.), 322 (n.), 324-5, 333, 341, 
346 (n.), 354, 357, 364, 392, 396, 
400-1, 413 (n.), 418, 420, 423-4, 431, 
437, 442, 451, 458, 459 (n.), 494, 

502, 504, 516 , 523 (n.), 524-6, 565. 
Buddha (gakyamuni), 4, 6, 8, 10, 59, 
61, 76, 79, 81, 82, 64. 96, 103, 110, 
112, 144, 161, 193, 196. 212, 216, 223, 
230, 235-6, 238, 243, 250, 254 ^56-7, 
262, 273, 275-6 , 282, 284, 286-9, 
290 (n.) f 294-6, 302, 328, 332 , 343, 

346. 348-9, 352, 375 (n.), 379. 881, 

390-3, 397 , 401 (n.), 402, 124-5, 481, 
517, 523, 531, 547, 558, 567, 569 
Buddhapada, 202 

Buddhi, one of G'uiapali’s consorts, 358 
Budha (Mercury), 429, 443 


C 

Cadg (Camda, Candra), a Yak^iijI, 
100, 369 
Caesar, 58 

Caitya-Vrksas, 84 , 205 
Cakraptirusa, 400, 403-5, 407-8. 538-9, 
557 

Cakraxaka, the Nagaraja, 348 
Camugda (Carmmdl), 187 , 258, 274, 
302/ 473, 490 (n.), 497, 504-5, 507 
Can<Ja, a demon, 505 
Cagda, a type of Bhairava, 466 
Candeta, a Gana of giva, 260, 485 
Capde&nugrahamQrti, (of giva), 189, 
260, 484 

Ca$de£vara, a name of giva, 189 
GapdT (Canijika), 34, 172, 502. 504 
Candik&4akti, 504 
Candra, a PfirvScarya, 18 
Candragupta-KumSradevI Coins, 127, 
135 

Candragupta II, 135, 244, 273, 450, 
480. 532 


Candragupta II Cave (Udayagiri), 359, 
400, 402, 498 

Cundramas (Candra, the moon god), 
49, 77, 418, 520, 576-7 
Candraniukha, the Yaksa, 341-2 
Candra&ikheramurti, 463-4, 466-7, 536 
Canon, Dorypborus known by the name 
of, 330-1 
Caranas. 325 

Garya, and the three ‘padas' in the 
Paneurutra and gaiva systems, 19, 
452-3 

Castana, the gaka Mahaksatrapa, 38 
Catalogus Cata'.agorum (Aufrecht), 18 
CaUira, a dance mode, 474 
Cuturmukka, an appellation of Brahma, 
514 

Caturinurti, Cat-urvyuha (of Vispu), 

387, 408-10, 572 

Caturvurgar.intamani , 22, 138 (n.), 294, 
339 (n.). 351, 411, 527 (n.) 
Caturvimlatimurtis (of Visgu), 235, 

388, 410 

Chabyaputta, a Naga chief, 346 
Cbagavaktra, an epithet of Skanda, or 
his companion, 363, 367, 562 
Chandogita L’paiiisad , 6, 7 , 76, 363 
C-handrajhana, 273 
Channarira , an ornament, 291 
Cbatra type of Gupta coins, 532 
Chatre4vara, an epithet of giva, 257 
Chauddagram figure of Surya, 436-7 
Chaufisat YoginI temple (Bheraghat), 
34 

Chaya, a consort of Surya, 429, 439 
Chhargaon Naga image, 101, 349 
Chinnamasta, 560 (n.) 

Citragupta, 294, 525 
Cttralaksana , 16-7, 29, 221 (n.) 
Citra^atha, tho Gandharva, 351 
Citra-Sikkai}<Jins, 14 (n.) 

Cnidus, 331 

Coomaruswamy, A. K., 8-10, 16, 55, 
59 61, 85, 89, 96, 98-100, 102-3, 

105, 108 (n.), 110 (n.), 111-2, 114, 

118, 162, 190, 197, 221 in.), 226, 

247 (n.l, 253-4 (n.) t 257, 269, 277 
(n.) 279, 285 (n.), 293, 296, 299, 

305/ 338, 356, 359, 375 (n.), 462, 


473 < n -> ^ 

Julakoka tKijudrakoka), a devata, 100, 
291, 369, 374 

Jullavagga, a Buddhist text,, 346 
Cunningham, A., 104, 115, 117, 121-2, 
124, 126-8, 130-1. 134, 139, 147, 151, 
152, 183, 190, 237, 253 (u.), 343, 374, 
405 (n.), 413, 514, 544, 570 
Curtins, 449 


D 

Dadhikarna, 349 
Dagobas, 4 

Daityas, 324 , 336 , 424, 486 , 517 
Daivika lifigas, 458 9 
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pakitiT, 84, 494 
Dak?a, a solar deity, 428 
DukHa-Prajapati, 494-5 
Dakfiqfmarti (of Siva), 464, 470 
Danavas, 836, 493 
Dagda, 107 

Dendan-uiliq (Kliotan), wooden panel 
from, 477 

DandT, an attendant of Surya, 485-7, 
489-40, 525 
Dantura, 507 
Danu, 868 

Darius, his sepulchre at Naqslii Hus- 
turn, 133 

DaAapura, Bun temple of, 431 (n.). 
DasavataraB, 385, 390, 415, 417, 

420-3, 424-5 

Da&fcvatara cave (Ellora), 463 
Diittatreya, a composite god, also an 
Avufara, 233, 390-2 
DeddarT, 35 

Durueter, 127, 148 (u.), 155 
Demetrius, the Judo-Greek King, 122, 
150 (n.) 

Demons and goblins in the Gfhya- 
sutras, 70 (n.) 

Dcogarh Nara Karayana panel, 254-5, 
202, 291, 426 

Dcogarh Yiggu temple, 235, 275-6, 
2S3, 285 (n.), 353, 404, 417, 421-2, 
420, 470, 538 
Deora Surya relief, 435-6 
Deoriya Yaksa, 98-9 
Desika Subrahmanya, 363 (n.l 
Djvamitj-a, an Ayodhyau chief, 141 
Devaram hymns t 454 
Deva(s), 77, 336, 382, 413*4, 417, 475. 

517, 520, 516, 552, 575 
l)e vase nil, consort of Karltikeya, 367 
Devasena Kalyanasundramurti, 307 
Devatamurtiprukaranam, 21 (n.), 23, 

411 

Devatas, 99, 100, 354, 363-70 , 373-4 
Devayajana, 351* 

Devesvara, an epithet of Surya, 430 
Devibhagarata , 13 
Dcvlstutis, 492 3 
Devlsukta, 490-1, 493 
Dhanuna, 90, 97 

Dbanada, a name of Kubera, 199, 200, 
294, 339 

Dhanapat-i (Dhanadbipa), epithets of 
Kubera, 69, 837-9, 423 
Dhanus (personified) 538 
Dharagho^a, the Audumbara chief, 
116-8, 120-2, 157, 237 , 250, 257 
Dharalirigas, 459-60 
Dbarapaf(a, the Maitraka King of 
Balabhi, 431 

Dharma, an incarnation of Vi^u, 391 
Dharma, as bull, 578 
Dharma, image of, 88 
Dbartnacakra 97, 108 <n.), 131-2, 137, 
152, 187, 262 

Dharmacakratnudrd, 6, 256 
Dherniaprastha, 8$ 


Dharma^Sstrftij 541 
Dhata (Dhfttr). 46, 429, 445, 512, 550 
Dhatj*, an aspect of SQrya, 428, 550 
Diienuka, the ass demon, 102, 422, 424 
DhisapS, 490 

Dhrtarastra, one of the four Maha¬ 
rajas, 85, 521 

Dhrtarastna, the Kuru King, 37 
Dhrtarastra, the Naga King, 345 
Dhruva, an Avatara of Vi$iju, 391 
Dhruva, the polestar, 115-6 
Dhruvaberas, (of Vignu), 26, 30. 264. 
396-7, 400, 403 

Dhruvamitra, the Paiicula chief, 110 
Dhruva6arman, 143 
Dlmlicitra, 223 

Dhumrorna, consort of Yama, 525 
Dhyanamala, (s), 25 
Dhyanamantras, 23-5, 32 
Dhyanayoga , 48, 78-9, 285, 307 
DhyanI Bodhisattva, 558 
Dhy anl-B vid dha, 255, 262, 500 (n.), 

540, 547-8, 555-6 

Didarganj female figure (Yaksipl), 97, 
99, 224 (n.t, 292 
Digambara Jainas, 425, 567 
Dighanikuya , 253 (n.) 

Dikpalas 76, 207, 395, 485, 517, 519 
ff., 561 

Dinna, a resident of Mathura, 242-3 
Diodorus, 449 

Diomedcs, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Dionysius, 9 (a.), 89 (n.) 

Dioscuri, 200 

Dipanvita, (Laksmlpuja in Bengal), 384 
Dlrgliatamas, 540 
Dlrghat-apasvl, the sage, 255 
Di*a, 77 

Divaknra and other Vrat as, 138 (n.) 
Divine Mothers (Mothers), 363-4, 482-3, 
491, 494, 503-5 

Dommanapala, Copper plate of, 11 
Doryphorns, or Canon, 309, 330 
Dravida inana, 28 
Diavida Vedas, 26 
Drdhamitra, 111 
Dundubhi, 165-6 

Durga, (Ambika, Parvatf), 5, 35 (n.). 
36, 87 (n.), 89, 96 (n.), Ill, 133-5, 
154, 166, 173, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
257, 265, 301, 324, 490-2, 497, 501, 
510, 545, 563 

DurgdsaptaSaVi , a name of Camp, 166 
Durgastotras, 491-2, 502 
Durga VairocanI, 491 
DurgT, 577 

Dussaha, the husband of Jyes{hu, 382 
Dvada£&dityas, 441, 550 
Dvapara, 28 successive ages of, 13, 
15 (nJ 

Dvarapalas, 476 
Dvimukha linga, 461 
Dyaus, a Vedic god, 55 
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E 


Eabani, 163 
Ekamukha lingo, 461 
Ekanaip 6 a, 111, 133, 251, 257, 502-03, 
505 

Ekantika and other early names 
(Bh&gavata, Pafiearatra, Sat t vat a, 
etc.) of the Vaisnava cult, 386 
Ekapadamurti, 232, 519 
Ekarpavasuyin, an Avatara of Vituju, 
3:12 

Ekalpngatanu (same as Matsya Ava- 
. tara), 392 

Ekavfatya, an epithet of Budra, 448 
(n.) ‘ 

Ekalingnji, a name of Siva, 118 (n.) 
Elapatra, the Nagaraja, 100, 161, 316, 
348 

Endymion, 276, 407 
Eucratides, an ludo-Greek King, 9, 
140, 148, 238 
Euhemerus, 310 
Eupliranor, 309 

Eutliydemus II, an Iudo-Grcek King, 
157 


G 


GadadevT, 400, 403-5, 407-8, 538 
Gahapati Jataka, iluslratcd at Bliai* - 
hnt, 259 
Gajasura, 486 

GajasurasamhSLramurti, (of Siva}, 234. 
486-7 

Gajalaksnil, 106, 110. 133, 150, 188, 
194, 196-7 , 265 , 375 6 
Gajendramoksa, an aspect of Yispu, 
426 

Ganapa Lirigas, 458 
Ganiapati (Vinayaka), 355, 575-6 
Ganapatideva, Motupalli Pillar In¬ 
scription of, 103 (n.) 

G&napatva, 6 , 140, 231, 354, 357-8, 361 
(n.), ‘500 (n.) 

Ganapatva Lirtgas, 458 
Ganas, 161, 163, 166 (n.), 205, 336, 
355-7, 359, 362, 475, 483, 535, 575 
Gandhara, 8 , 83-4, 100, 203, 210, 212, 
236 8 , 241, 254, 256, 262, 282, 
284, 286, 288, 292 (n.i, 294, 296, 
332, 339, 348, 368, 381, 398, 401-2, 
409, 422-3, 434, 517, 523, 529, 531 
Gandharvas, 77, 101, 163, 265, 281-3, 
298, 325, 336, 345, 351-3, 521 
Gandharvanagaras, 351 
Gapefa (G^&pati), 5, 187, 230-1, 275, 
289, 325 (n.), 335, 354-64 , 444-5, 
469-70. 474, 482, 500, 505, 510, 542, 
545 , 661, 575-7 
Gapel&nX, Sakti of Gane4a, 35 
G&gegv&ra, an epithet of Siva, 355 
Gapedv&ra, also a name of Viggu, 855 
(b.) 


Gartga, 265, 353-4 , 414, 419, 475, 486, 
526, 536 

Gangadhara, an aspect of Siva, 477, 
486 


Gartgita (G art gey a), a Y&kga figure at 
Bharhut, 100, *342 

Garga, 14 

Garga, a disciple of LakulTsa, 451, 481 

Garuda, 30-1, 117, 154, 163, 188, 190, 
196-7. 292, 305, 324. 351, 353, 868 , 
397, 403, 404-6, 4*26, 429, 434 , 506, 
515 , 529-35, 638-40, 546, 549, 551-2, 
556-7, 572, 577 

Garuda, the Yaksa of the Jina 
Santinatha, 562 

Garudadhvaja, 92, 103-4, 388 (n.). 531, 
534-9 


Garvdapurana , 21 
Gaiudasatia Vifnu, 405 
Garutman, 50-1, 92, 163, 429, 529-30, 
532, 541 

Gauri, 335, 497, 502. 504, 526, 576-7 
Gaurl, six varieties of, 50‘2 
GaurX-Sarva, a name of Siva, 529 
Gautamlputra Vrsadhvaja, 14*2 
Gnyakarnadevo, tlio Haibaya King, 570 
Ghativala pillar, 356 
Ghatnagar Bovanta, 443-3 
Ghosundi Inscription, 10 
G insula, 576 
Gobhila Grhyamtra , 5*21 
Gomcdha, a Jaina deity, 563 
Gomukha, 562 

Gondophares, the Indo-Parthian King, 
118 21, *237, 543 

Gopala Bhatta, 22, 25, 208-9, 218, 2*20 
(n.), *222 (n.'», 227 
Gopala Krsna, 422 
Gopls, 422 

Gova, son of Siha, 378 
Govardliana mountain, 422, 5*32 
Great miracle (of SravastT), 6 , 875 
GrhadevI, an epithet of Jara, 880 
Gjrhvasiitras, 12, 57 (n*)» 68-9, 90, 

‘ 110 (n.), 346 
Grtsam&da, a Y T cdic seer, 52 
Gudimallam linga, 113, 118, 169, 176, 
18*2, 304, 455-6, 460-1 
Gudimallam Surya image, 440 
Guha, a name of Karttikeya, 324, 338, 


362, 365 

Guhvakapati, 337 
Guhyakas, 218, 337 , 362, 442 
Guhyalirtgas, eight in number, 179 
Gunas. six ideal ones, 887 
Gurvv&yiitanas, 244 


H 

HagamSsa, the Mathura Satrap, 111 
H&l&b&la, a buffalo demon, 166 (n.) 
Hallh&la (a form of AvalokiteSvara), 558 
Hamsa, a type of man. <011-2 
HamBa, an Avatara of ^90 
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Hanumana, the monkey god. 261 # 421. 
527 

Haro, 96, 233, 283, 290, 407, 528, 546 
Haradatta, 86 (n.) 

Hara Parvatl, 233, 407 , 467-8 
Harappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
173-6, 226, 251, 270, 281, 289, 489 
Hari, 5, 197 , 222. 233 , 314, 392, 394, 
415-6, 418, 540, 546 
Haribhakiivildm, 22. 208, 210 (n.), 218, 
220 (n.), 222 (u,), 319 (n.», 568 
Haridra, one of the six aspects of 
Ga^apati, 357-8 

Hari-Hara, Haryardha, the composite 
god, 5, 124, 233, 465, 475, 544, 
646-7 

Hari-Hura-Pitainalia, a composite god, 
233 

Harincgumesi, 562 
Hariva m ta, 421, 491, 502 
HantTstupa, 381 

Harltl, the Buddhist goddess of email- 
pox, 339, 380-1, 383, 443, 503, 529 
Hari-Hari-HarLvahaiiodbhava-Lokesvartt, 
540 

Harpocrates, Taxi la bronze statuette 
of, 261 

Harga (Sri—), author of Nagananda, 
581 

Hastas (or Mudras), different kinds of, 
247 


HayagrTva (Saptafetika), 559 
Hayasirsu Pa&caralra , 20-2, 2(5-7, 208-9, 
216, ’ 218-20, 222-3, 226-7, 318*9, 
322, 403, 425, 568 
Heliodorus, 393 
Helios. 139-40, 438 
Hellas. 239 

Hcmadri, 18, 22, 25, 137, 138 (n.), 
294, &38-40, 347, 352 (n.), 526, 527 
(n.) 

Henhtalite Huna chief, nicolo seal of, 
124-5. 136, 287, 402, 544 
Hera, 309 
Heraclitus, 473 
Heraeum (at Olympia), 330 
Heramba Ganapati, 358, 361 
Hercules (Heracles), 9, 77, 89, 120-2, 
237, 300 


Hermes, 9 (n.), 237, 330. 438 
Heruka, 659 
Hesychius, 129, 153 
Hirogyagarbha, 610-11, 577 
Hira^yaka&pu, 5, 415-6 
Hiranyaketin Orhyasutra , 70 (n,), 

86 (nu), 491 

Hiranyakeiin Srautasutra , 56 
Hiuen-Tsang (his Si-yu-ki), 9, 83, 89, 
119, 135, 148, 196, 881, 431, 494 
Hfglkefa, & sub-Vydha, 412, 566 
Hu-Han-si, the Yakgi^T Nanda or 
Nandinl in the Chinese texts, 380-1 
Hugas. 144 (n.)» 542 
Huvishka, 8, 101, 106, 121-7, 180-2, 
135 6, 140, 144-6. 152-3, 155, 157, 


179, 190, 200, 224 (n.), 238, 265, 
283, 302-4, 349, 395, 438, 627, 543-4 


1 


IIS., 490 

Indira, a name of Lakgml, 28? 
Indo-Greek rulers, 9 
India, 9, 14. 43-6, 49, 65, 57-9, 60, 
62, 64, 65 (n.), 67, 69, 73, 74 (n.), 
75, 77, 86, 90, 124 (n.), 146. 148-9, 
150 (n.), 176, 207, 233, 238, 277, 
283, 301-2, 324-5 , 339, 367-8, 371, 
885, 407 , 461, 485 , 504, 512, 520 4, 
52(5, 537, 546, 568, 662 
Indradhvaja, 103 (n.), 206 
Indragniinitra, 570 
ludr&mantras, 567 

lndr&mitra, the Pafjcala chief, 146, 238 
IndraiiTlaruani a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 
98 (n.), 242-3 
Indrapura, 9, 148 

Indrupura, sun temple at, 431 (n.) 
Judr&salaguha, 523 

Indus Valley, 41, 63, 71, 79, 84, 109, 
158, 166-7, 169, 171, 173, 176-7, 
225, 251-2, 258, 280, 285, 306, 489 
lobares. (Yamuna), 77 
I$a, Isvara, Paramesvara, 75 
Tsana, an aspect of Siva, (also a 
Dikpala), 69, 75, 86, 87 (n.), 190, 
207 . 228, 447-8, 460-1, 478, 479 (n.) f 
485, 520, 522, 529, 573-4 
Isapur Yupa Inscription, 103 (n.) 
Istrtlinga, 454 

fsvara, an upasaka of the eleventh Jina, 
562 

Tsvaradeva, & name of Siva, 135 
Itarajana, an apellatiou of the Yakgas, 
337 


J 

Jdbaladarsana upanisad , 79 
Jagadamha or Jagamnata, 493 
Jagannalha, 211 
JahnabT, 34 

Jaina list of Dikpalas, 522 (n.) 

Jaita, son of Magdana, 23 
Jaladharas, 336 

Jalandhiira, Jalandharavadhamurti, 486 
Jalagayin, an aspect of Vignu, 275 
Jamadyagnya Kama (same as Parafiu- 
raraa), 390 
J&mbavan, 419 
J&mbavatl, 386 
Jambhala, 105 (n.), 559-60 
JanSrdana, 222, 396, 411 
Jara, the RSkgasT, 380-1, 383, 384 (n.) 
Jara&andha, 380 
JaratkSru, the sage, 350 
Ja$ilas, 77 
Java Gape4a, 360 
Jayanta, 69, 86, 87 (n.) 
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Jayagupta, the Paficala chef, 146 
Jhulanyafra, and other Vai§^ava 
festivals, 222 
Jihinagas, 336 

Jina(s), 41, 79, 230, 253, 295, 372, 
561-2, 567 
Jinapada, 202 
Jiva, 410 

Jlvitagupta II, 431 (n.l 
Jfi&na, 19 

Jfiana DaksinauiUrti, 254 (□.), 985 

(n.), 465 , 470-1 
Jupitar, 311 

Jve^th^, her other names, 382-3, 384 
(n.) 

Jyeffhilatirtha, 88 

Jyotirlinga (of Tiruvanamalai), 463 

JvotisT, a class of deities in Jaina texts, 

' 661 

R 

TCahandhas, 325 , 33G, 368 
Kacchapa, 232-3 
Kacchapesvara, 232 
Kada, 138 
Kadaphes, 112 
Kadru, 151, 346, 530 
Kailasa (mountain abode of Siva), 471, 
535, 553 

Kailasa temple (Ellora), 375, 484 
Kair&ta, 345 (n.) 

Kaitabha, a demon, 275 , 407 , 513, 538 
Kakkuka, 356 

Kala a name of Yama (also time), 
487-8, 525 
Kalaketu, 172, 502 
Kal&mukhas, 451 

Kalanemighna. an Avatara of Vianu, 

392 

Kalafijara, 183 

K&lafijara Bhat^araka, a name of 
Siva, 182-3 

Kalapinakagrama, Nolanda Seal of, 187 
Kalaratri, a secondary goddess, 496 
Kalarimurti, 486-7, 559 
Kalasa, 202 

K&le£vara, a name of Siva, 182 
KalT, 274, 372, 491. 504-5 
KalidSsa, 253 (n.), 477, 535 
Kalikapurana , 30, 442, 509 
Kalifijaravana, 183 (n.) 

Kali's wife, a description of Jyestba, 
383 

Kaliya, the Naga, 102. 346, 408, 422 
Kaliyadamana, 258, 346, 422 
K&lkin, an Avatara of Vi?i)u, 390-2, 

393 (n.l. 425, 443 
Kallata, 453 
KalmisagrTva, 345, 521 
Kalpas&tra , 99, 314, 315 (n.) 
Kalpavfkfa, (so-called) found at Bes- 

nagar, 104, 105 (n.), 194 
Kalva^asnndaramhrti, also known as 
Vaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc., 302, 
367, 485, 519 


Kama, Kamadeva, 301. 486, 488, 52ft 
Kamakhya, Yonipit-ha at, 84 (n.) 
Kamant akamurti (Kamadahanarnnrt i), 

486, 488 

Kamatliesvara, a name of Kurnm- 
vatara, 392 

Kdmika , a Saiva Agama, 20, 26, 327, 
458-9 

K&nduti, a Yak?a, 339 (n.) 
Kardiagolamaka, a Nftga chief. 346 
Kanishka, 8 , 38, 94, 112, 121-3, 125, 
140, 153, 179, 238, 243 (n.), 304, 
849 438, 5*27, 543-4 
Kankalamiirti, 465-6, 483 
Kahkalitila Sarasvvatl, 378, 455 
Kahkaparvan, 345 (n.) 

KanyakumttiT, 491, 577 
Kapala, a type of Bliairava, 466 
Kapale^vara, 244, 452 (n.) 

Kapalikas, 451, 452 (n.) 

Kaparddl, nn epithet of Siva. 286 
Kapita, un Avatara of Vi§nu* 391 
Kapilesvara, the name of a Sivalinga, 
244 

Kapisu, 9, 238 

Karall, one of the seven longues of 
Agni, 491 

Karamdanria Sivalinga, 457 
Kdrandgama , 26, 214 , 324 , 327 , 460-1 
Karandav]iuha % 556 

Karivarada, an aspect of Visnu, 42G-7 
Karkotaka, a Naga, tJ47 
Karttikeva, 106, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 

154 (n.», 200, 283, 301, 304 , 321 (n.), 
324 , 338, 361-7 , 407 , 501, 504, 506, 
562, 576-7 

Ka6ia, Nirvana statue at, 242 
Kdsikd , a commentary on PSniui's 
Sutras. 40 
Ka6ipur Surva, 436 

Kudyapa (KaSyapa), a sage, 17, 205 
(n.), 516, 530 

KtUyapa, a disciple of Buddha. 302 
Kafyapiya, a Silpa6astra, 17, 325 
Katafikata, 354 

Kdthaka ( Katha ) Upanitad , 39, 74 
Katisama, a dance mode, 465, 473 
Katra Buddha, 257, 282, 286 
KatyayanT, 10, 491, 577 
KauberT, a Mitrka, 504 
Kaumarl, a MatrkS, 504-6 
Kanmlinya, 451 

Kauru§ya, one of the four disciples of 
LakullSa, 451, 481 
Kau.4ambl, 225 
Kaus&mbl. coins of, 110 
Kau&ikT, a name of Durga, 491 
Kauditalci Brahmana , 447-8 
jKauMtaki Upanisad , 67 
Kautilya, 86*7 
K&veripakkam plaque, 376 
Kayarohapa (KBrvftn), 450 
Kena Upani^ad , 491 
Keg&va, 338, 411, 423, 576-7 
KeAin, the horse demon, 102 
Ketu, 429, 441, 448-5 
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Kevaliuuurti (of Sivaj, 460, 486-7 
Kevala Narashpha, 417 
Kiiadgu (personified), 538 
Kbogas, 336 

Khair Khaneh Surya image, 435 
&ha;ahut:, 4f>4 (n.j 
Khajuraho Visim, 261, 406 
Khaudagiri, 3aina caves at, 281 
Klicd Braluua and other Brahma 
ten ipi cb, 514*5 
Khernakhi, 35 

1£ Inching Bury a reliefs, 489-40 
Kimpuiu^uB, 336 

Kinnaraa, 101, 163, 325, 336, 351*3 
Kiimara Jiitaka, 353 
KimiarTs, 352 

Ktranu , a 8aiva A gain a, 20 
Ki ,sh -mo-jin, Avaiokiteavura in the 
form of an ogress in Japan, 381 
Kleisoboru (Krsiuipiira), 77 
Knka goddesses (in Bhaihut), 369 
l\riya, 19 
Kriyapada, 20 
KriyiiMiinucaiya , 328 
Kiodhu, a type of Bjiaimva, 466 
Kiodiitman, an Aval lira of Yisnu, 391 
Kisiia, 21, 37 , 73 f 76, 77 in.), 89 (d.-, 
*93 (n.), Ill, 129, 131, 133, 175 , 222, 
284. 258, 265, 277, 287*9, 3Ui, 303, 
306, 338, 316-7 , 355, 380, 3Hf5, 390-2, 
408, 420-4, 426, 456 (n.), 502-3, 522, 
532, 541 

Krsna .laninustaml relief, 421 
Krsnuuamla &guniavfigT4a, 22, 32 
Krsna-Yasudeva. 93 (n.), 380 
Krsnayana reliefs, 421-2 
Krsua Yajurreda, 521 
Krttivasii, the author of Bengali Kama- 
yarta , 492 (n.) 

Ksttrapati ( Kselrapala ) t 69, 561 
Ksitil nga (of Biva Jvanehi), 463 
KxmUuh u secondary goddess, 496 
Ksiidrakokfi, 369 

Kubcra, 85-6, 98 (n.‘) t 100-1, 103, 105, 
175 (n.), 179, 194-5, 200, 252, 286, 
324, 337-9, 342, 344, 362, 369, 372, 
381, 393, 520, 622, 528, 559-60, £>75 
Kuhera, the Yaksn of the Jina 
Mallinatha, 562 

Kubjik&mata. a 'lainric text, 22 
Kubuddhi, a consort of Gapesa, 358 
Kukargram Naga relief, 349 (n.) 
Kulika, a Naga, 847 
Kum&ra, a name of Karttikeya, 141, 
143-6, 154 , 200, 265, 321 (n.», 362, 
364-5, 576-7 

Kurriaragupta I, 106, 110 (n.)* 1^0* 
143*4, 399, 363, 366, 431 (n.), 457, 
469* 503, 632 

Kumarasambham , 253 (n.), 261, 471, 
535 

Kumaratantra, 365 

Kutnftra, the Yak$a of the Jina VSrSU* 
pfljya, 562 

Kum&rpnr Bury a relief, 435 
Kumbha, Mabarftnft of Mewar, 23, 25 

&l-4S54fl 


Kumbliandas, 163, 325 , 336, 368, 521 
Kuiujaltts, dffierent types of, 288 ff. 
KundaJinl 8akti, 493-4 
Kmidl, a name of Pingahi, 435 , 437, 
440 (u.), 525 
Kuuika, 98, 242-3 

Kunindas, 118*9, 122, 134, 142, 157, 
197, *257 


Kinina. fiu Avatara of Vi$nu, 389-91, 
413 

Kurmasana, a Yogic fisana, 41 
Kurukset ra, 800, 344 
Kus ka, oue of the disciples of Lakullsa, 
451, 481 

Kusmapda (aLo Kusniandinlj a name 
of Amblkii, 568 
Kusmandarujaputra, 354 
K li sin and as, 325 

Kwan-utm, Koyasu, a saintly female 
form of Avalokitesvara in Japan, 

881 


K wan-\ in, Avalokitesvara iu female 
form in China, 381 


L 

Laksana, a name of Durga, 498 
Laksmana, 261, 291, 421 
Luksmi, 105, 110-2, 129, 133-5, 141, 
15U, 155 6, 168 («.), L9.1, 193-7, 239, 
257, 287, 358, 368-77, 384, 387, 
404-5, 407, 415, 485, 490 (n.), 532-3, 
545-6, 561. 

1 jaksim-Uaiiesa, 358, (Mil 
Liiksnii-Nurusimha, 417 
Lakulisa, 6, 244, 271. 450-2, 465-6, 
480-1 

Lakutapain&a, a name of LakulTsa, 481 
Lala Bhagat pillar, 105-6, 141, 3453, 133 
Lalatatilaka, a dance mode, 465 
Kalita, :i dance mode, 465 
Lalitasahagranama , 495 
La input a, 35 
Lanka, 484 

Lankika. one of the two kinds of divi- 
n ties, 337-8. 362, 522, 578 
Lauriya Nand&ugarh, gold plaque 
found at, 61 

Layabu, the YaksInT, 98, 242 
Leocharcs, the Hellenistic Sculptor, 
531 (n.) 

Lcpaius, 329 
Ijitigam, 205, 208, 227 
Lingapur&fia , 382, 536 
Lingodbhavamfirti, 231, 463, 513 (n.), 
514 

Lihgayat, 394 (n.i, 454 
Lokaniitha, an Avatara of Vi$pu, 392 
Lokapala, 90, 324, 519-21, 558 
Lokedvara, the Bodbisattva, 547-8, 
556 8 

Loke6vara-Vispu, 432, 555 
Lysius, an Indo-Greek King, 150 (n.) 
Lysippus, the Hellenistic sculptor, 
241,309,331 
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Macakruka, 844 
M&dhav&carya, 451 

Madhu, a demon, 275, 407, 518, 538 
Madhimudana, an Avatara of Visnu, 

801 

Madhyamakoka, a Devata, 869 

MadhyamikS, 395 

Madira, a goddess, 86, 87 (n.) 

Magas, 230, 431, 513, 567 
Maghavan, 13 (n.) 

Magi, the Iranian priest, 198, 431 
Maha, one of the six aspects of 
Gagapati, 357-8 

Mahabharata 13, 14 (n.), 37 (n.), 79, 
83 (n.), 88, 103 (n.), 106, 135, 143, 
146, 163, 183, 234, 276, 314-5 , 338, 
344-5, a51, 355-6, 372, 380, 390, 392, 
409, 421. 424 (n.), 430, 446, 450, 
456 <n.), 462, 477, 491-2, 495, 502, 520, 
524, 527, 530, 534 

Muhdbhdsya , 40, 44, 65 (n.) f 76 (n.)« 

86, 337, 351 (n.), 388 (n.), 423, 449 
Mah&bhiniskramaga, 402, 409 
Mahadeva,' 446-8, 456 (u.). 460, 476, 
512, 573-4, 577 
Mahadurga, 577 

Mahakala (Kale), name of diva, 187 
MahakalT, 186, 496 
Mahakapi Jat aka, at Bharhut, 250 
Mahakoka, a Devata, 100, 369 
Mahalak^nT, the 4 primary goddess \ 
373, 496 

Mahamarl, a secondary goddess, 496 
Mahamaya, 493, 495-6, 509 
Mahdmdyufi , 9, 83 (n.), 98, 134, 143, 
146, 148, 450 

MahdndrdyanJya ( Mahdndtayana) Upa- 
ni*ad 9 480 (n.), 577 
Mahdnirvana Tantra, 70, 80 (n.) 
Mahapadma, a Naga, 347 
Mahapadma and other Kid his, 105 (n.) 
MahEpadmavana, 469 
Maltaparinirvana, 4, 275-6 
Mahaparinirvagamurti, 275 
Mabaparisadas, animal-faced ganas of 
Budra-ilva, 356 

Mahapurusa (laksanas'i, 311 (n.), 314 
Maharajas, 77, 85, 90, 521-2, 558 
MahasadEsivamurti, 228, 465, 478 (n.) f 
479 (n.) 

Mahasarasvatl, 496 * 

MahasarasvatT, her various names such 
as BharatT, V&k, etc., 4% 
Mahasena, a name of K&rttikcya, 8, 
103, 106, 143-6, 265, 362-3, 577 
M&h&sveta, one of the consorts of 
Bury a, 436, 439 

Mahavalll, consort of Karttikeya, 367 
Mahavastu , 380 
Mahavidya, 496, 560 (n.) 

Mahavlra, 10, 76, 314, 372 
Mah&vi&vakarjnE, an epithet of 
BrahmE, 14 


Mahavratadbaras, a designation of thd 
Kapalikas 452 (n.) 

Mak&yana, 221 (n.), 262 
Mahendra, the guardian of the north¬ 
east, 521-2 

Mahetemurti, 465, 476, 479 (n.) 
Mahefivara, Mahesvara Deva, 83, 172, 
182, 446-7 

Maho4vara, another name of the 

Pasupjta sect, 116, 543 
Malie£varl, one of the Matfkas, 34, 186, 
239, 251, 261, 281, 505-6 
.Vtabipala, the PS la king, 503 (n.) 
Mahisasura, 493, 499 
Mahisamardinl (Mahisasura inardinl), 

35, 166, 172, 497, 500, 545 
Mahor&gas, 336 

V/ ai tray (inly a Samhitd (of the Krsna 
Yajurveda ), 575-7 
Maitreya, 99, 272, 288, 467 
Makara, 265, 354, 374 
Makutdgama , 458-9 
Mdlaiunddhara , 452 (n.) 

Mulavya, a man type, 311*2, 328*9 
Mallinatha, the 19th Jina, 562 
Manabodba, 14 
Manas, 410 

Manasa, 98, 242, 346, 350, 563 
ManasoUdsa, a part of Abhilasitdrtha - 
cintamani , 18, 215, 226, 227 (u.5 
Mdnasdra, 14-8, 21X5-7, 214, 228, 282-3, 
286-7, 351-2, 458 (u.) 

Md nav agrhyamutra , 351 
Mandalikas, subordinate rulers, 287 
Mandarin, the son of drlksotra, 23, 25, 
31 

Mandhata, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
427 

Mandor Krsn&yaya reliefs, 421-2 
Mang&la (Mars), 429, 443 
Mangalakdvya(s) t 172 
•VJanibhadra, a Yaksa, 76-7, 97-100, 
339 (n.), 340-1 
Ma^igriva, 175 (n.) 

Manikyuvasahar, a South Indian daiva 
Saint, 454 

Man'niala Caitva, a Yak§a shrine, in 
Megadha, 97, 

Mupiman, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

M&nimat, a Naga, 345 
Maninaga, his shrine et R&jagrba, 
343 (n.) 

MafijuSrl, 212, 216, 271 (n.), 558-9 
MafijusrI, his Arapacana form, 426 
Mafijuvara, 271 (n.) 

Mankuwar Buddha, 257 
Manmatha, 301 

ManojevS, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 
Munonmftnl, 286 
Mantras, 44, 47, 53, 55, 78 (n.) 
Mantrerfvaras, 479, 480 (n.) 

Manu, 6* 14, 18, 87 
Manu Raivata, 15 (n.) 

MSnu$aHAg&a, 460-1 
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Manusarphitd ( Manusmfti ), 86-8, 217, 

276, 611, 620, 541 

Maiuift, two w>hs of Borya, 437, 442 
Mam^yaprakrtidevaa, 94 
Mao, the Iranian Moon god, 438 (a.) 

Mara, 238 (n.), 262, 280, 301, 358 
MaricI, a Va;nty5na goddess, 259, 561 
MarlcTiualT, uu epithet of Bury a, 561 
Markai.ideya, the Huge. 21. 821, 882, 
186-7 , 573 

Markandcyapurdna, 15 (n.), 105, 195, 

340, 373, 374 (xn)» 442, 490, 4913, 
496*8, 504, 509, 513, 551 
Markatahrada (at Vaisallj, 190 
Mura, 311 

Marlanda (Martanda'), an aspect of 
the Sun god, 428, 550 
Martaijda liha rava, 549 
MartaJida temple (Kashmir), 409 
Manitganas (Maruts), 855, 370 
Mataiigai&rawa, 88 
Malnnsva, a Vedic god, 541 
Matrceta, 431 (n.J 

Matrganus, Malikas, 230, 482, 407, 
503-6, 567 

Mutsya, Visnu’e Avatara, 889-91, 413 
Matst/upurdna, 14, 16, 22-3, 28. 30-1, 
33,117,138 (n.),179. 183 (n ), 206, 
208 , 210, 217 , 220-1, 223, 273 <n.), 
280, 312, 315, 391, 416-7, 421, 427, 
513 (n.)» 530 « m . • , 

Mattamuvura, (*ka», a baiva clan, 

35 (u.h 113 

Mane9, 9, 110 («•). ^ 

136, 148-9, 150 (ik). 154 . 1W, 190, 
237-8, 265 , 267, 345 , 402 , 537 , 543 
Maya, 14, 17, 211, 317 
Mayamata, 19, 23 , _ 

Mayamolm, a name of V^nus Buddha 
Avatara, 424-5 

Mayasamgraha , 338 317 8 351-2 

Maya, the mother of Buddha, 1J3, oio 

Maya^ the Vedanttns’ concept of, 493 
May in, a name of Siva, 446 
Mayurahhalfca, 480 
Mayurak$'ika, 494 (n.) 

Megasthcues, 77 , 89 (n.) 

Menander, the Indo-Greek King, 343, 
569 

Mercury, 311 . Aaa 

Meruvarman, King of Chamba, 4*18 
Met bora, 77 

Mi<Jhu|I, a name of Durga, 69, 86, at 

Mihira, the Iranian Bun god, 124-5, 
132-40, 343, 438, 544 
Mibirakula, the Hum, king, 118 
MIn8k?I, consort of Siva, 3b7 
MUrakeffl an Ap«w*, 353 
Mitbra, a name of Mihira, 108 (n.), 
433, 544 

Mithraiam, 488 nn «« i 7 A 

Mitra, one of the Adityas, 89 76,176 
Mitra, one of the four *mjfm of 
Iutkolta, 871, 428, 461, 481 


Mlecchas, 425 
Moggarap&$i, a Yakga, 211 
Mohcnjo-daro, 41, 159-62, 164-7, 169, 

171 (n.), 373-6, 226, 251-2, 253 (xk), 
270, 281, 289, 292 

Mohiul, an incarnation of Vi$Qu, 391, 

546 

Moika, the Uruimija scion, 128 
Mokal, liana of Mewar, 23 
Mother goddess, 167, 172, 177, 446, 489, 

501 

Mfcchaka^ika , 363 

Mrdlia, a name of Siva, 449 (n.) 

Mfga, 207 

Mucalinda, the Nagaraja, 346 
Mudras or hast as, 247 ff. 

Mugadi and other names of Jye^hl in 
the old Tamil Kigha^tus, 383 
Mukhuliiigas, 460-1 
Mukutas, various kinds of, 286 ff. 
Mukhya, 207 

Muladhara, the lowest cakra in the 
body. 493 

Munrla, a Da'tya, 505 
Mundaka Upani§ad % 491, oil 
Munisuvrata, the 20th Jina, 562 
MmVava(a. 338 
Muradeva, 64-5, 71 

Murttisthanas, 7 different kinds of, 2.12 
Murugan, Tamil name of Karttikeya, 

364, 470 0*0 07 A 

Muyalaka, the Apsmarapurusa, 258, 274, 

279, 472 


Nadanta, Siva’s dance, 465, 472 
Nagadeva, 838, 34\) 

Ndgdnanda* * drama by Sri Havsa, t>3l 
NiigapaficaniT, 346 

Nagaraja, 345, 348 90 . 10 1, 

257 , 325, 336, 338, 344-51, 8j 4, 356, 
375 , 396 (n.), 408, 420, 422, 475, 521, 
529-31, 656 . 

Nagaairi, son of VBMfhi, 4b4 in.) 

Nuga symbol, 190 

wESSV'm*". «»• m <»■>• “ 

Nagnavratam, 17 

Kaigameya (Na ; game?a), 146, 863, 367, 

K&ka, pupil of Kunika, 98, 342-3 

Nala, 14 , 

Nalakubero, 175 (n.), 372 ■ ■ ■ 

Nalanda Seals, 177, 188 ff.» ^1® , 

Narnbudiri chanters of hymns in &er»ia. 
249 

Namuoi, a Daitya, 419 
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Nairn (Nituaia), 126. 135-6, 544 
Nanda, a name of VifQii, 191 
Nanda, the foster father of Kfsga, 
421-2, 502 

Nando, the name of a Naga King, S75 
N and ana, a Yaksa, 539 (n.) 

Nandas, Nava (nine) kings of Magadha, 
321 (n.) 

Na ridesvarl, a name of Durga, 191 
KaudikuSvara, the traditional author ot 
the Abhinayadarpana , 278 
Nandi n, tfiva's Bull mount, also a 
name of Siva, 153, 159 (u.), 180, 
182, 252, 261, 280, 168-9, 472, 474-5, 
514, 534-6, 545-6, 553-4, 562, 577 
Nandl^vara, 88, 534 
Nandivaktra, 573-4 

Nandivardhana, the Saithmaga King, 97 
Kara, 79, 254-5, 262, 276, 285 (n.), 291, 
391-2, 426. 470 

Narada, 175 <n.), 363, 391, 892 (n.) 
Sdrada Paftcardtra (Bhdradcdja Sam- 
hit a Parisinta , 88, 318-9, 322 (n.), 
394-5 

Naras, 276 

Narasimha (Nrsimha), 5, 192, 197, 202, 
231/275 , 324, 390-2, 409. 412, 415-7, 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasimhadeva, a Kulacuri king, 35, 
570 ’ 

Nfimsiinhl, a Malrka, 504, 508 
Naravanavatika, tK)-l 
Nunivana Visnu, 11, 51 79, 189. 222. 
235, 254, 275-6, 285 (».), 286, 291, 
305. 386, 389, 391-3, 400 , 406-7 , 411, 
426, 470, 511, 519. 533, 548, 558. 
576-7 

Narendravinata, 265 270 in.) 
Nutanusabha (or Sanha), 472 
Nataraja (Siva), 258, 275, 279, 281, 
302, 465, 470, 472-3, 475 
N&tya&istras, 248, 277-8, 280 172 (u.l, 
474 

Navadurgas, 499 (u.), 500 
Nav&grahacakra, 445 
Navagrahas, 324, 429. 441, 443 4, 516, 
561 

Navanlta. an aspect of Gariapati, 357 
Nuvapalrika, 490 

Navauars (NavaniriarH). Sivabhuktas of 
‘South India. 26, 80, 302, 314, 319 
(n.J, 454 

NeminStha, the twenty-second Jina, 
of»3 >t 

Siddesa, 76, 98 

Nidhipati, a name oi Kubera, 337, 575 
Nidra (Yoganidra), a secondary god¬ 
dess, 496 
Nike, 9, 149, 309 

Niksuhha, one of the consorts of Surya, 

436-7, 439 

NU&kagtha, a form of AvalokifccSvara, 

558 

Nllakagtha, a name of Siva, 315 
Nirgrattthas, 77 
NiiTti, 76, 485, 520, 526, 529 


Niruktatantra , 271 
Niska. a ne?k ornament, 289 
Nigumbha, a Daily a, 504 
Niyainatpur Kurya relief, 435 
Nrtya Gayapati, 258, 358, 861, 867 
Nrtvannirt s (of Briihmanical gods), 
277 

Nrtyamiirtis of 8iva, 367, 464, 472, 
’474 

Nrvaraha. 414-5 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, a type of 
female figure, 373-4 
Ny agrod hasav in, an Aval am of \ 7 isnu, 
392 


O 

Old Attic and other schools of Greek 
Sculptors, 240, 308 
Olympia, 330 


P 

Pudigam, 454 
Padma. a Naga, 347 
Padma, a Yaksa. 339 (n.) 

Padma (PadmavatT, a name of ManasS, 

603 

Padinanartte4vara. a form of Avalokite- 
6vara, 558 

Padmanabhu, a name or incarnation 
of Vismi. 118 (n.), 142, 394, 407 
Padmanidhi, 105, 528 
Pudnmpani, an epithet of Avalokile- 
svara, 547, 558 

Padmupuruna, 20, 23, 4J1-2, 403, 557 
I Padniapurusa, 403. 557 
[ Padmatantra, a Pii Ararat ra text, 19 
PadmfivatT, the Apsara, 353 
PadmavatT, tin* sSasanadevutil of Parsva- 
natha, 563 

Pudmayoni, a name of Brahma, 407 
PadminTvidva, 105, 195, 374 (n.) 

Pah lavas. 542-3 

Paippalada, (verson of Alhartarcdu ), 
337 

Pallas Athene, 9, 371 
Paficabrahmas (Ttfaniidayuh), forms of 
8iva, 235, 479 (n.) 

Paficajana, 300 
Paucaka, a Yaksa. 339 (n.) 

Pancaksara mantra, 453 
Paflcamukha linga, 461 
Paftcaratra (Bhagavato), 19, 76, 80, 
94. 104, 230 (n.), 231, 286, 306, 
388 90, 893-6, 567, 571 
Pafiearatra Kamhitas, 20, 25-7, 132, 
■239, 391-2, 397, 409/ 412-8, 450, 
452, 568 

Paftoarat rins, 131, 387 , 393-4, 407 
Paficdrthapidy&i a work of LakullAa, 
451 

PuftcavTras (of the Vfsjpis), 93, 95, 886, 
418 
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PaAcopasana,, Paflcay atana (Vaficay - 
aiaua puja, l’aftcadcvatt puja), 0, 
MO. 153, ‘230, 515, 541-2, 544 
Pafieika, 330, 381, 529 
Panduvax, 93 (n.), 880, 462 

37 , 39-4.0, 74, 70, 85 , 387-8, 
351, 448-9 

Pantaleou, the Indo-Gieek King, 111 
1’aram ad ityabhaktas, 431 
ParaiuuxHugataH, 10, 243 
FaramcHvura, a name of Siva, 509 
Paianiita rules, 230 (n.) 

Par &n taka Chola I, 5*22 
Paradera, 811 (n.), 315 
Parashard Crhya.su Ira, 09, 7() (n.) 
l’aradurania un Avatara of Visnu, 389, 
392, 419 20 

Para Yasudeva, 132, 386, 396, 403, 419 
Parendi, Avestan form of Purundhi, 
370 

Parijataharu, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 

Ptirisadas of 8iva, 302 

Parisadas of Skanda, 350-7 

Parivrajakas, 77 

Par yas (Poficnniasr, 483 (n.) 

Parkliam Yaksa, 37, 97 , 242 (n.), 291, 
293, 340 

Parnasavari. the Yairavana goddess, 
275, 492 

Varsvudns, companion* of Vasudeva- 
Visnii, 389, 420 

Paisvadevata, 233, 294, 304, 360, 107, 
420, 514-5 

l aiHvanatha, 254, 503 
Parvatl, 90. 131 (n.), 154, 172, 224. 
255 (n.), 257, 283, 294, 302-4, 355, 
304, 307, 407, 407-9, 474 5, 483, 485, 
488, 501-2, 509, 545-0, 553 
Paxu, Piisa and Pati, three categories 
in Saiva systems, 452-3 
PadupaHaviiiioksana, a Pasupata rite, 
451 

Pusuputas. 128, 230-1, 244 272, 450-2, 
454, 405, 480 (n.), 513, 530, 507 
Pasuputu Sutras, 230 (n.), 451 
Pasupata vrata, 451 
PasupaU, 159, 107, 170, 253, 285, 289, 
292, 440, 448, 451 

Pfttaladavana, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 
Patafijail, 40, 76, 85, 337-8, 341, 351, 
362, 395 , 423. 449-50, 522 , 578 
Patna statues, 37, 97, 99, 340 
Patisanius, 242 

Pergamene School of Greek Sculptors, 
309 

Phalguni (Furvn and Uttara), 137 
Phalgunimilra, the Paficala Chief, 137 
Phidias, 241 

Philoxemts, the lndo-Greok King, 140, 

438 

Fi-lo-sho-lo, 148 
Fin&kl, a name of Siva, 187 
Figdika, ten different kinds of, 219 
Piftgala. an attendant of Surya, 435-6, 
489-40,625 
Piprahwa .vase, 61 


Pisacas, 330, 338 
Pitauiaha, a name of Brahma, 512 
Pitaras, the guardians of the South¬ 
western quarter, 521 
I*!; has (Plthasthanas), 83 
Pitrgai laB (manes), 336 
Plyii$aharapa, an Avatara of Visnu, 
392 

Plato, the Hadrian Greek King 140 
Pliny, 309 

Polyclitus, a Greek Sculptor, 2401, 
309, 330-1 
Polynesian, 248 
Porus, 89 

Poseidon, 1.19, 121, 269 
Poseidon Hipping, 9 (n.) 

P rah and has, 20 

Prabhukara, a name of Sun god, 570-7 
Prubhakaravardliana, the Pusyabliuti 
ruler of Thaneswar, 431 
Pradvuuiiia, 94. 103-4, 131, 301, 386-7, 
388 (n.), 408-9, 520, 572 
Prahlada, 415-8 

Praj&pati, 13 (».), 46, 61, 75, 276-7, 
305, 3J0, 371, 387 , 389, 413, 510-3, 
550, 562 
Prajiiu, 67 
Prakrti, 493. 572-3 
Pi a I ay a Vara ha, 415 
Pramuthax, 101, 103, 330 , 357 
Pramoda, 409 

Pra semi jit pillar (l'harbut railing), 348 
Praturdana, 74 (n.) 

Piatilomas, 453 

Pralimdlaksanam , 315 (n.), 325, 328 
Pralimdlahsatiam by Nagnajit, 10 7, 29, 
320-7 

Pratimdmdnalaksanam . 311, 317 , 333, 
571 

Pratimaiula, 210 

Pratyablnjtla School (of 8aivism), 453 

Pratvalldba, u standing pose, 206-7 

Pralyusa, 205 , 432, 436, 439, 441 

Praxiteles, 330 

Prdaku, a ISiiga, 345, 521 

Proto-Sirasvatl, (at Bharhnt), 377-8 

Prsiia, a Naga, 345 (n.) 

Prthivi, 49 , 01, 96 , 414-5, 490, 500 
Prthu, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 427 
Ptolemy, his reference to Maga Brah¬ 
mans, 441 (n.) 

Pujabhaga, the topmost section of a 
Sivalinga, 458, 460-1 
Puja, its constituent acts, 78 
Pujasilaprakara, 10 
Pulindas, 492 
Pulumayl, 192 

Punarudheya, a Vedic rite, 00 
Pundarlkak^a, a name of Vis^u, 222 
Fundarlkatlrtha, 88 
Pu^dravardhaua, 225 
Pu^yajanas, 337 , 445 
Puraipias, 18, 20-3, 25, 27, 67, 138, 
163 , 213, 232 355, 872, 397 , 411, 418, 
421, 429-31, 447 , 450, 455, 465, 480, 
492-3, 510, 518, 568 
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Piir&nic lore, five topics of 24 
Purandhi, a Vedic goddess, 370, 490 
Purikft-gr&ina- jauapada, 187 
Piirnabhadra, a Yak^a, 70-7, 98 
Purnavarina, 569-70 
Purnea hoard (of Punch-marked coins), 
257, 265, 267 

Purusa, 816, 891, 493, 509, 572 
Purusadatta, 111 
Puruga-Mahadeva, 576 
Purusa Narayajja, 511 
Purusasuktu, ( R.V . X. 90), 3J6 
Purvakarandgama , 31, 3G5, 377, 383, 
527-8 

Pusan, 97 , 371, 428, 441 
Puskalavatl, 111, 119, 257 
Pui|i, 30, 368-9, 377, 398, 403-4, 419, 
554 

Pusyamitras, 144 (n.) 

Q 

Quintus Curtius, 89 


R 


Radha. 422 
Radhika. 289 

Raghunandana, the Smarta writer of 
Bengal, 442 (n.) 

Ragltuvamsa , 103 (n.)» 413 (n.l, 477 
Balm, 298 (n.), 419, 429, 433, 441, 443-5 
Rftjagrha, 211, 338, 381 
Rajanya Janapada, Coins of, 111 
Ba ; atanahhi, son of Kubera, 337 
Kajghat Seals, 177, 188, 193, 198, 200 
RajfiT, one of the consorts of Surya, 
436-7, 439 

Rajuvula, the Saka Satrap, 96, 110-1 
BSjyavardhana, 431 
Raka, the goddess of full moon, 371 
Bakgasas, 62-4, 71, 205 , 207 , 325 , 336, 
526 

Bftma (Balarama), 338 
Rama DaiSarathi (Bagliava llama, 
Kama Dhanurdhara), 37 , 239, 261, 
291, 319 20. 324 , 336, 390-2, 413 (n.), 
419-21, 492 (n.) 

B5maka, a Yaksa, 339 (a.) 
Ramapurvatopariiya Upani$ad t 79 
Ramayana , 37 (n.), 196, 351, 368, 421, 
492, 520, 527, 535 (n.) 

Ramayana scenes fin relief), 421 (n.), 
Rambha, a variety of Gaurl, 502 
Rame6vara cave temple (Ellora), 256 
Bam Raz, 17 

Raftganatba (Rafigasvaml), a name of 
Visnu, 285, 275, 406 
Ranod (Gwalior State) Inscription, 36 
(ni) 

Rao. T. A. G., 81, 82-4, 107 , 213. 228, 
232-3, 239-41, 246, 252r6, 258-61, 
270-4, 280, 286 (n.), 287, 315, 317, 
320 (n.) 321 (D.) t 322 (n.), 325-6, 
828 (n.), 382 (n.), 888, 839 (n.), 348 


(n.), 355, 857-8. 861, 365, 867, 378, 
383, 384 (n.), 397-9, 401, 411 (n.), 
415 7, 419, 440-2, 455, 457, 460 (n.), 
463, 466, 470-3, 476, 478, 483-4, 
497-8, 510, 518, 522, 524-6, 528, 534, 
536, 552, 553 (n.)> 654 
Raphael, 308 

B-isacitra (same as Alpona), 228 
Rati, wife of Kama. 488, 526 
Ratri. 490 
Ratrisukta, 493 
Baudra Pasupato, 465, 482 
Bauurl, a Matrka, 504 
Bavapa, 492 (n.) 

Karananugruhanifirti, 484 
Jlddiii, prosperity personified, 339, 529 
lievauta, son of Surya, 424, 437, 442 
Jigreda, 11, 39, 42-6, 48, 52-3, 55-6, 58, 
’ 62. 64-5. 67, 71 3, 98 (n.) t 163, 217, 
234-5, 276, 289, 310, 370 2, 377, 385, 
429-30, 490-1, 493, 510. 513 (n.), 530, 
540, 572, 575 

Bhaucus, Cretan city, 9 (n.> 

Rirlhali, 35 

Rohitako, the country of the Yaudheyas, 
143, 146 

Rsabha, an Avatara of Y.snu, 391 
Rsabha, (Rsabbanatha). the first Jina, 
*’235 , 562' 

Rsyasfhga, 260, 261 (n.), 265 
Rucaka, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
Budra, 44-5, 51-2, 75-6, 86 (n.), 115, 
126-8 231, 233-4, 286, 289, 805, 

320 (n.) f 355-6, 363, 368, 395, 429, 
447-9, 487, 490, 535, 575-7 
Rudra, an a spinet of Siirya, 428 
Rudra, his different names in tin* 
$vc,tajtvatara Upanisad , 75 
Rndrabhaga (same as PujfLbhaga), 


458-61 

Rudradasa, an Audumbara chief, 118 
Rudragnpta, the Paiicala chief, . 114-5 
Rudrakanda, the name of a section of 
a pillar, 458 (n.) 

Rudraksetra, (near Avant-i), 1.66 (n.) 
Rudramantra, 382 
Rudraraksita, 180 

Rudrasena 1, the Yakataka King, 148 

Rudra-6iva, 51, 64 , 76, 115, 127-8, 231, 
286, 363, 448, 451-2, 476, 495 (n.) 
Rudrayamala , 22 
Rukkhacetiyas, 4 
RukminI, 386 , 422 

Rupamandana , 28, 31, 32 (n.), 358, 861, 
377, 388 (n.), 401, 410-2, 417 , 426, 
460-1, 516, 527-8, 558, 574 
Burn, a type of Bhairava, 466 


S 

Sabddkalpadruma , 228, 271, 873 (n,) 
S&dakhyas, five in number, 478-9 
SadSiiva, 552 (n.) t 574 
Sada4ivamurti (of fllva), 465 
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Khduiivatattvas (Siva-Sadakhyas), 478, i 
479 (n.) * : 

ftadhanamaia, 94-6, 658 
Sadhyas, 836, 338, 367 
Sadvnpm Brahmana, 68 
Hudyojata, an aspect of Siva, 228, 478, 
479 (a.), 480 (n.) 

Sadyojata and other four aspects of 
Siva, 400, 573 
Ktiliasm lingas, 459-60 
Sahasrfira, 494 

Saisuu&ga royal statues(V), 37, 97 
Haita, son of Magana. 23 
Saiva Agamas, 25-6, 239, 452 , 457, 
464-6, 479 (n.>, 480 
S:iiva(s), 5 (n.), 6, 19-20, 83, 140, 152, 
160, 182-3, 185, 188-9, 233, 236, 243, 
265, 339, 394-5, 452-5, 461-6, 477-9, 
481, 484-5, 488, 500 (n.), 513, 519, 
544 6, 655, 559 
$aivasamaytineri , 274 
Saivasiddh&ntins, 479 (u.) 

Saka(s), 94, 265, 542-3 
Sakalddhikara , 17 

Sakambhan, one of the names of 
Biirgu, 490 

Sakapuni, an early Vedic commentator, 
385 


Sakra, 101, 287, 433 (n.) f 441, 523, 558 
Sakta (Saktism, Sakti worship), 6, 83, 
13;). 140, 1 CO, 171-2, 187, 197, 265, 
373, 465 , 469, 481, 491-5, 500, 560 
<n.) 

Sakta Tan Iras, 25, 27, 239 
Sakti, 230. 274, 355, 370, 377 . 393, 395, 
477, 489 ff., 552, 567 
Saktis (five, of Siva), 236 , 479 (n.) 
Sakti-Gngapati, 358, 361 
Saktiplthas, 494-5, 508 
Sakty&tman, an Avalara of Vi§gu, 391 
Sakunas, 207 
Sakyamuni (Golama), 76 
Sakvas, 230, 274 
Sala, 3H 

S&lagram&(s), 82-3, 88, 91, 394, 458 
Salene, Greek moon goddess, 438 (n.) 
SamaiMaphalasutta («ani5), 253 
Samarahgana Sulradhara , 19, 209 
Sdmaveda , 66, 68, 572 
Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana , 521 (n.) 
Samha, 94, 104, 206, 301, 386, 480-1, 
434 (n.) 

Samb&diiya, 431 
Sdmbapurdna, 430 

Sanibhu (Samkara), a name of Siva, 
230, 448, 513 
Sambhudeva, 453 

Sarnhara (a type of Bhairava), 466 
Samh&iamurtis (of Siva), 234 
8amiddhe4vara Siva, 34 
Sami65, one of the consorts of Surya, 
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flarrikaricarya, 39, 74, 253 in.), 866 
(n.), 857, 495 

Saipkaradatta, seal found at Bhita, 190 
Satykaradigvijaya K&vya, 354 (n.) 


fearnkar§aga, 10, 91, 94, 103-4, 131, 
300 , 302 , 306, 347 , 386-7 , 388 (n.), 
393, 408-9, 412, 423, 484 (n.), 572 
Haipkartjana-Y asndeva, 91 
Sumudragupta, 10, 110 (n.). 116, 132, 
265, 303 

Samyak-Sambuddhabhafita-PralimG'lakg- 
a gam, 332 

Suinyukta kastas, 278 
Saniyukta Nilc&ya, 343, 433 (n.) 

Sani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 443-4 
Sutrapi\aha) , 380 
Sanaka, 418 

Sanatkumara, 363, 892 (n.), 419 
Sanalkumdra Vdstusaslra^ 18 
SapiJinT, 35 

Sani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 448-4 
Safijnya, 300 

Sankha, a Yakga, 839 (n.) 

Saiikha (and Padiua) nidhi, 105, 179-80, 
341-2, 344, 369, 528 
SarikliapaUi, a Naga, 347 
Sankhapuru§a, 4U3, 538 
Sahkliya and other four systems, 450 
Sdhkhydyana Brdhmana , 447 
Sdhkhydyana Gfhyasutra , 491 
Sankhya and Yoga systems of philo¬ 
sophy, 453, 493 

Saguiukha, the Upasaka of the thir¬ 
teenth Jinn, 562 

Sannmkiua (Karttikcya), 364-5. 577 
Santana, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357 

Santmalman, a name of Buddha 
Avatara of Visnu, 289, 392 
Santinatha, the sixteenth Jina, 562 
Saplamatrka, 185-6, 231, 274 , 364. 482. 

491, 505, 563 
Saptaratnas, 108 (n.) 

Saptarsis, 14 (n.), 324 
Sarahha, Sarabhesamurti (of Siva), 5, 
231, 275, 486, 488 

Saraddtilaka Tantra, 22, 361 (n.), 550-1 
Parana, 93 
Saratiath Buddha, 6 
Saranath, sculptural and architectural 
pieces from, 33 

Saranyu, Tva^ar's daughter, 430 
S&rasvata, 13 (n.) 

SarasvatT, 30, 265, 287, 303-4, 324, 
358, 368-9, 371, 376 (n.), 377-80, 
398, 490, 515-6, 618, 532, 559, 561 
SdrasDatlya Silpasdstra, 18 
Surngadeva, 442 
Sarpabali, 346 
Sarpas, 336 

Sarva, a name of Budra-Siva, 448, 449 
(n.), 529, 675 

Sarvabhauma and other types of rulers, 
287 (n.) 

Sarvadartanasamgraha , 451 
Parvasama and other types of M&nusa- 
lifigas, 459 
Sarvastiv&da, 380 
SarvatSta, 91-3 
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Sarvavamian, the Maukhari king, 452 

(a.) 

Sasa, a type of man, 311, 312 (u.) 
Sasanadevatas, 284, £61-$ 
da^ana-sfairibhaft, 103 (n.) 

Sasanka, 152, 271, 539 
$a&ankasckliara, a name or diva, 180, 
466 

Saslhl, also called Hkandumuta, 384 
(n.» 

Sa£vatX, 64 

Satakratu, a name of India, 277 
Satapatha Brahniana , 55, 61. 139, 154 
(n.), 316, 371, 386. 369, 417 , 428, 
448, 511, 513 (n.) 

Satarudrlya , 234, 447*8, 487* 576 
Sateakrahheda, 494 
SatT, 83, 495 (n.) 

Sattvata vidhi, 4(H) 

Sattcata Samhitd t 391 
Sattvatas, 77 (n.) 

Satya and other Yogas, 2*29 
Sal-vabhama, one of the wives of 
Krsna, 422 
Saubbuti. 155 

Saundarya'ahart, a Tantrie text, 469, 
495 

8aura, 6, 140, 230 fu.). 238, 430. 500 
<n.), 544, 551 
Sauradhanna , 138 (n.) 

Sauratastra, 568 
Savaras, 492 

Sav tr, 13 (n.>, 138, 371, 428-9 
Savitrl, 287, 514-6, 518 
8ayana, 53, 57, 59, 63-4, 575 
Sayan5i (types of images), 264 
SenahastT, 101 

Senas (of Bengal), worshippers of 
Sadaiiva, 7, II, 243, 478 
Sesanaga, 103, 324 . 346 . 349, 392 (nj 
Sefiasayanarnurii (of Visnu), 235, 275, 
406, 426. 538 
ShcrmadevT temple, 261 
Sibae (Siboi), 449 

Sicyonian School (of Greek art), 331 
Siddhantatiastra , 453 
Siddhartha, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Siddhas. 101, 218, 325 , 336, 367 
Silappadigaram , a Tamil text, 522 
Silathambha, 103 (n.) 

Silparatna , 19, 23, 31, 216, 221 (n.), 
223, 226 , 227 (u.V, 324 , 325 (n.), 
328, 347 , 348 (n.), 361 (n.), 417, 443, I 
516, 527-8, 632 3, 571 
fiilpa4astra(s), 82, 310, 332 
Kiinbanada Lokesvara, 24, 284, 558 
Sinivali, a Vedic goddess, 871 
Sirima devata, 100, 258, 265, 369 
&idire4vora temple, 481 
d*£nadevas, 41, 62*3, 71 
HTta, 37, 261, 421 

ftitala, the goddess of smallpox, 25, 
383 

Sltalanath, the tenth Jina, 5l7, 562 
Siva, 5, 8, 10, 14, 24 , 88, 51, 64 , 75-6, 

79, 84 . 86-9, 96 (n.), 99, 101*8, 109, 


112-31, 134 (n.). 135-6, 141, 149, 
152 61, 104*7, 176, 179-91, 108, 200, 
2*24, 228, 230-2, 234-8, 248-4, 248, 
250-5, 257-8, 260, 265 6, 271, 274-5, 
277, 279-81, 284-7 , 289-90, 292, 295, 
300 5, 324, 338, 341, 344, 352, 355-6, 
ary.), 362-4 , 367, 370, 382, 386, 393-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 429, 441 («.), 
444, 446 ff., 493, 495, 497, 500, 502, 
534 . 508-10, 512 5, 519, 522, 525, 
528 9, 534-6, 542-53, 555 , 558-9, 662, 
567, 678-4, 576 
Sivabliadra, 495 
8 vsihhagavatas, 76, 449-50 
Sivabhaktas, 27, 486 
Sivadasa, the Audumbaia chef, 118 
Sivadatla, 110-1 

Sivudutl (also tailed I)iUIi, 83-4, 504, 
507 

Sivuganus, 189. 409. 472, 535, 546 
Sivalingas, 5, 36, (n.) f 84, 152-3, 169. 
179. 181 3. 187-8, 202, 232, 285, 
244. 279, *285. 394, 454 7, 459. 461, 
502 , 508-9, 519, 536, 545, 565 (n.) 
Sivalngas (on coins), 113*4 
>iva-Lokesvara, 547. 554 
Sira Mahdpurdna , 536 
Sivamegha. Maharuja GautamTpiitra 
184, 197 
Sivamitru, 242-3 
Siva-l’arvatl gohl plaque, 224 
Siva j’asupati, its prototype, 41, 270 
Sivapura (Saivapura), 449-50 
Sivaraksita, copper seal of, 119-*20, 125, 
158, 190, *238. 267 . 287 , 402 
Sirasamnyaneri , 274 
Siva-Srikantha, 450 
Si-yu-ki , 89 

Skan ia, 85. 103, 106-7, 117, 110, 144-6. 
199, 200. 265, 301, 304 , 321 (n,». 338, 
356, 362-5, 464, 562, 576-7 
Skandagupta, 413 In.), 431 (n.‘» 
Skandapurfina, 23, 133, 138 (u.j, 166 
(n.), 182 

Smar)a(ft), 6, 153, 541-2, 545 
Srnrtis, 6, 22, 90, 430, 541 
Sodfisa, the Saka Satrap, 93 95-6, 110-1 
Sorna, 43, 73, 871, 429, 520-1 
Somananda, 453 
Somapura, 225 

Sorna-Skandamurti (of Siva), 464, 470 
Somcsvara ffhulokainalla, the Calukya 
king, 18, 215 
SomeKVura temple, 481 
Sophy tea, 155, 156 (n.) 

Sotirasenoi, an Indian tribe, 77 
Spanda School, 453 
Spandaddrtra, 453 

Sphullhgini, one of the seven tongues 
of Agni, 491 
Srausa, 435 

Sravastf, 225, 242, 256, 375, 481 
$rey&ip£an&tha, the leventh Jinn, 562 
Sri, a variety of GaurT, 502 
SrTOananya, 25 

Sridhara, a Sub- Vyaha of Vi$nu, 411 
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SiTKuinara, the author of &ilparatna t 
19, 21(5, 223, 325 (n.) 

SrTLuksun (SridovT), 30, 47, 69, 105, 
HI, 129, 133-4, 156, 193, 196-7, 304, 
324, 358, 368-74 , 376-7, 387 , 398, 
403-4, 406, 419, 433, 496, 545, 554, 
561 


Ari-FaifccauiX, 370 

ArXpati, an Avaiara of Vis^u, 392 
ArX-siikta. 47, 134, 372 
SrTlatlvanidhi, 34, 365, 532-3 
Anvaispavas, 393 
Anvatsa, 201, (n.), 545 

ArXvatHa-ArX icons, 376 
Arutadevatas, 877, 561 
Stanakiinria, 495 

Stlialnvrksas, 109, 113, 148, 174 
Sthatui, a name of Rive, 46*2 
Sthanakn type of images, 264 
Hthiinns, nine in mimhcr, 267 IT. 
Sthapati, 14-5 
Htohaeus, 89. 129 

Stone rings aiul discs. 170-3, 177, 489 
Subhadra, sister of Krsna, 133, 211 
Subhadra, the Apsara, 353 
Suhrahmanya a name of Karttikeya, 
255 , 291, 362, 863 (n.), 364-5, 367, 
470, 562 

SurTlnnut. the Yaksa, 100. 34*2 , 349 
Snda-rsaiia (Siidusnuii), tne YaksinX, 
100, *260, 369 
Sinhirsana eakrn, 137, 152 
Sndaraana (personified). 538*9 
Sudilhasaivas. 452. 465. 178-9 
Sndhiimravarna, one of the seven 
tongues of Agni. 491 
Sfidraka, 363 
Audras. 453 

Sukhasanamurti (of Siva), 464 


tfiiA'fa Yajurvcda , 514 
Aukra. Daily aguru, 391, 418 , 429. 

443-4, 517 

Aukra (Venus), a graha, 

Sukranttisara, 22, 37 , 78 (n.), 82 (n.), 
209, 240, 307 , 312 (n.), 317 
Sulohita, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

fiiilvaaiilra*, 56, 316 
Humana, a Yaksa, 839 (n.) 

Anmbha, the demon, 504 
Sunilaramurti, a South Indian Ssuva 


saint, 454 . 

Auriga, 97-8, 161, 172, 177, 194, 224 
(n.), 248, 280, 292-3, 297 , 303, 840. 


393. 489 

Supannan (Suparnas), 77 , 336 
Supav&aa (fiuprav&sft), ft Yaksa, KM), 
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Suprabhrdn , Suprabhedugama, 20, 31, 
32 (n.), 214, 273, 358, 365, 383, 459, 
516, 527-8 

SupratTka, 630-1, 534 
Surendra, 14 

Sfirya. 5. 30-2, 49. 76-7, 96 (n.). 106. 
125, 130, 137-40, 306, 330, 283, 238, 
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242 , 265, 286, 289-90, 294, 2%, 304, 
321 (n.), 324 , 368, 368, 385, 395, 401 
(n.), 418, 426, 428 ff., 500, 510, 513, 
515-6, 520, 525, 580, 536, 645 , 547-52, 
561, 567, 576-7 
Suryamitra, 111, 180, 482 
Surya-Nar&y&na, 548, 551-2, 554 
SuryaprajfiapUt an old Jaina text, 98 
Silryasataka, 430 
Suta, 21 
SutragrahT, 14-5 

Sijryavarcas, the Gandharvu, 351 
Suvarecasa, one of the consorts of 
Sfirya, 436-7, 439 
Svftdhisl-liana, 494 (n.) 

Hvaha, consort of Agni, 524 
Svaja. a Nag», 345, 521 
SvfimI Mahasena, n name of Kartti 
keya, 368 

Avarua, one of the six aspects of Gana- 
pati, 357 

Hvast. ; l«i, a Naga, 143 (n.)' 
Svavambhu, a name of Brahma*. 13 
in.), 513 

Svayainblm (Hvayamhhuvii) lirigas, 84, 
458 

SvctadvTpa, 314 

firctti&tntara I'panisad, .*19, 74-5, 128, 
447-8 

8 vet aval, a name of India, 148, 150 (n.t 
Avet avatalayu. a suburb of Kapiffc, 9, 
148 

Avitra, n Ntiga. 345, 5*21 
Ay Aina Jataka, 284 
S.\l*niii. 9 tn.) 


r 


Tacitus, 58 
Taimata, 345 (n.) 

TaittirJya Araqyaka, 480 (n.), 491 

576-71 

TaittirJya Brdhmana , 389, 491 
TaittirJya Samhita , 60, 61 (n.), 389, 
521, 576 

Taittinyaka school, 67 
TaittirJya Uptrui/tad , 371 
Takari, 35 
Taksaka, 15, 345-7 
T&larihvaja, 388 (li.), 4*24 
Talas, 312, 315 ft. 

Talasaipsphotifa, a dance mode, 465 
famka *, 2 

Tdndavalahnana , 279 (n.), 280 
T&ndya (or Paficarinttia M ah fibril- 
htnana ), 68 

Tantrns, 19, 22, 25, 27, 29, 280, 560 (n.) 
Tantrasdra , 22, 265 

Tantrik (Tfintricism. Tantrism), 259, 
•266. 469, 494-5, 506-7 , 509. 561 (n.t 
Tara, 265, 492, 560 (n.) 

Tftrakari, a name of Suhrahmanya, 364, 
867 
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Tarantuka, 344 
Tfirksya, 429, 530, 532-3 
Tampa Ganapaii and other icono* 
graphic type® of Gapessa, 353 
Tatii&gatas, 263 

Tatpurtisa, an aspect of &iva, 228, 460, 
476, 478, 573 

Telephus, an Indo-Ureek King, 438 
Teramha (Terambl). 85, 120 (u.) 
TerambipSla, 35 (u.). 120 (n.) 

Thani, 35 

Tir&sciraji, a Naga, 345, 521 
Tfrthamkaras, 26, 264, 295, 301, 561*2 
Tlithikas. Bvl 

XirujA&naaaiubandlm, the 8aivn Saint, 
5 (n.), 454 

Topdaradipodi, an Alvar, 382 
Toramana, tho Huna king, 413 
Totals, a variety of GaurT, 502 
Trailokyamohana, 532 
Trairasika, a variety of SivnliAga, 459 
TrayT, also known as Vedavidya, 196-7 
Trika system, 453 

Trimurti, 124 , 231, 476, 519, 549, 552, 
574 

Tripura, a variety of GaurT. 502 
Tripurabhairavl, 509 
Tripurasundarl, 469 
Tripurasura, (Tripurant aka mu iti), 486- 
7, 519 

Trifola, MahftvTra’s mother, 372 
Trita, a Vedic deity, 43 
Trmkrama, 234, 392, 403, 411, 417-9 
Tfsa, a secondary goddess, 496 
Tvnsta (Tvastar)^ 14, 46, 371, 429-30 
Tycho, 127, 136, 148 (n.). 155, 543 


U 

Thhaya Varahanana MarTcT, 561 
Uccaisravas, 372 
Udayagiri Jaina caves, 238 , 281 
Udayagiri Surva relief, 238 
Udavi, the king of Magadha. 97 
Uddehika Coins, 432 
Udita, 207 

UdUftcfttra, the Pasnpata teacher, 214, 
451 

Udnmbaraka, a village, 187 
Ugra, 265 

T T gra, one of the eight names of Rudrn, 

448 

Ujjayinl. coins of, 109-12, 114, 117, 
119 (n.), 141, 149 51. 153, 156, 165, 
200, 244, 265. 270. 535 
Ulftna, 95 

Uma, 88, 126-7, 136, 155, 172, 181, 
202, 265. 289, 324, 450, 456 (n/), 464, 
466-70, 477, 484, 486, 491, 502, 519, 
544-5 

TTm5-Diirga-ParyatT-Vindhyav5RinT. 76 
lima Haimavatl, 491 
UmR-Mahesvnra reliefs, 172, 859, 461, 
409, 545 

Umiinnnda Bhairava, 84 (n.) 


Umapati, a name of Siva, 446 
Umarda, token money coined it, 156 
linusahita(murti), 464, 466, 468 
Viu&vaktra, 673*4 
U nmairifakkam, 473 
Umuatta Bhairava, 466 
Unmatta l-ochista, one of the six as¬ 
pects of Ganapati, 357-58, 361 
('pumanyu, a sage, 456 (n.) 
rpaiijitc&vani, a Pasupata Acarya, 241 
Upilnunda, the Nftga king, 375 
l-panisads. 06-8, 98 pi.) 

Cp.puVanas, 20-J 
tpanakas, 561-2 
Ppatrnva, 345 (n.) 

Pragas, 325 

Usa (Csas), 49-50. 69. 2«5, 429, 432, 
430, 489, 441, 490 

Usa hint data, son-in law of Nahapaua, 
515 

t-Haiias, 13 (n.) 
r&mita, ;154 

Ustrapada, a Yaksa, 134 
rtpala, 14, 16-7, 21, 28, 205 (n.), 230 
(n.), 250-1, 274 , 286 (n.), 290 (u.i, 
311 tn.), 312 Ui.), 314-5 . 317-8, 325, 
327 8, 451 (n.i. 459 (n.), 594, 516, 
565 ( 11 .), 506 (n.), 567-8 
Uttamadatta, 111 

Vttaradhgagana Sutra , a Jaina text. 
561 

Uttaradikpati. an epithet of Kiibera, 
337 

rttarakawikagama , 280 (n.), 286 (n.), 
358. 361 (n.\ 80ft 


¥ 

Vac (Yak), the Vedic goddess of speech, 
73,490. 496 
VagdevT, 377 

Yagisvara, an Avatdra of Vi$pu, 
391-2 

Vahni, a name of Agni, 576 
Vaijuyantu, 86 

Vaikiianusaguma, a Paficaratra text-, 
20, 26. 29-30, 78. 264, 313-5, 319, 
390 (n.). 321 (n.). 323-4 . 327-8, 330. 
3110-9, 403-4, 415. 417-8 
Yaikiipt.ha, a type of Visnu image, 
401. 409 

Yainutcya, a name of Ganicja. 530 
YainayakT. a Matrkft, 504 
Va'rocana. a Dhyant Buddha, 202 
VaiA&lI, 196. 225’ 

Vai$navo. 6, 1920, 22, 26, 76, 88. 
116, 131, 140, 171 * 179, 185, 188-93, 
201, 222, 231-2, 235, 275, 339, 386. 
388. 390. 394-8, 406, 412-8, 416, 
.- 419, 422, 4*26. 405, 500 fn.), 519, 

533, 537 . 539, 544 . 552, 554, 550 

(n.). 557 fn.l 

Vaispavt, a M&trkft, 34. 137, 502, 

504-0 

VaispavT-8akti; 502 
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Vaisravaija, a name of Kubera, 14, 86, 
98 (n.), 105, 337-9, 341-2, 521-2, 
559 

Vaisvanura, a name of Agni, 576-7 
V&japeya, a Vedic sacrifice, 60 
Vajasaneyl Samhitd (of the Sukla Yajur - 
ved*), 234, 447, 491, 575-6 
Yojrabahu, an epithet of Vedic Jtudra, 
52 

Yajrupani, 1*22, 558 
Vajra (personified), 9, 537 
Yajrasana, 82, 262, 348, 379, 531 
Vajra, son of Animddlm, 21, 573 
Yu j ray arm, 23-5, 22L (n.), 228 (n.), 
248, 259, 264-5 , 267 , 272, 275 , 492, 
495, 50L (u.), 540, 558-9, 56! 
Vajrayogiiii, 560 (u.) 

VallT, 367 

VallT-Kaly&nasuudurumurti, u form of 
Subrahinanva, 3(55, 367 
YaimikT, 37 

Yamadeva, one of lire live aspects of 
Siva, 228, 400, 476, 178, 179 (u.), 
480 (II,), 573 

Vainudevu, a Vedic Ksi, 54 
Yamuna, Avatara ol Yismi, *234, 324. 

385, 390-2, 412, 417-9 
Vdmunapurdna, 183 
Vanuprastbas, 66 
Yunaspati, 207 

Varaha (Boari ineurnaliuu of Yisnu, 
192, 324 , 349, 389-92, 409, 412-5 
Yarahamihtra, 10, 21, 28-9, 149,190, 
204 , 230, 246, 250-1, 257-8 , 274, 
286, 289 90, 294 , 29(5, 306, 311-2, 
319, 32J, 326-8, 346 (n.), 151. 502, 
504, 523 

Vardhapurdna, 391, 430 

Yftrabi, a Matrkii, 34, 165-6, 501-6 

Varddhaki, 14-5 

Varnu, 148 

Varro, 58 

Yarupa, 44, 49, 52-3, 57, 69, 73, 75, 
176, 339, 371, 418 , 485 % 520-1, 525-7 
Vuruna, an aspect of Surya, 428 
Yaruiia. the Yaksa of I be Jiua* 
Muttisuvratu, 562 
Varum, a Matj-ka, 504 
Vasishka, 103 (n.) 

Vaiiirtba, 13-4, 16 
Vastusaslrus, 14-6 

Vustu4Aatropadeaakas, 14, 16, 18, 28 
Vasfcuvidya, 206 

Vasudevo, 10, 76-7 , 85 , 92 5, 101-4, 
112, 117, 128-9, 131-2, 137, 154, 
191-2, 219, 224 , 281, 235, 276, 800*1. 
305-6, 319 («.), 370, 380, 386-90, 
393, 895, 400, 408-9, 420-1, 423, 
538, 541, 568, 572, 577 
V&sndeva, his five-fold forms, 80, 387 
Va&udeva, KfsaaV father, 408 
Y&sudeva-Nftrayapa-Vi^nii. 51, 387-9, 

393, 400 

Vasudkftra (Vasundhara), 560 
Vasugupta, 458 


Vusu 1’avaka (Agui), 393 
Y&supujya, the twelfth Jina^ 562 
Vasuruci, the Gandharva, 351 
Vasils, 338 

Vftta (the Zoroastrian wind god), 527 
Vatapatrariayin, a form of Yispu, 275 
Vii(uka Bluiirava, 121 
Viitufatantra, 25)0 (n.), 451 (n.) 

Vfiyn, 45. 49, 75, 283, 339, 385, 418, 
485, 520-1, 527-9 
Vdyupurdtia , 15 (n.), 386, 390 
Yedagarbha, 496 
Yedautas, 3% 

Yedanta-8aiviis ( 452 
Vedas, 13, 48. 45-6, 54. 68. 71, 283, 
335, 345, 385, 413, 127, 452, 513, 
516. 567. 572 

Yeduvid, an Aval&ni of Viinnu, 392 
Yedavidya, 497 

YedavySfcW!, uu Avatara of Vispu, 390-1 
Yenugopala, 423 
Venus, 311 
Vela las, 325, 336 

Yibhaviils). 386, 388-9 , 393. 396-7 , 412, 
420 

Yibhava-Sajukursapa, 393, 423 
Yihhavasu, 530, 531 (n.), 534 
Yicumsamiuii, a &ivabhakta, 485 
Yichigraina, the old name of Bhitu, 
201 

Virihatii, a name of Brahma, 445, 512, 
550 

Yidisa, 241. 395 

Yidudhaka (ami Yirupakija), two of 
the four Maharajas, 85 
Yidurathu. 93 
Vidvadevls, 377, 561 
Vidvadharas, 101, 264 , 281-2. 298, 336, 
367-8, 879, 406-7 , 427, 485, 501, 519 
Yidvadhideva, an Avatara of Yifrijm, 

m 

Yighnanlttka, 275, 325 (u.), 1155 
Yiglmaraja. 275 , 325 (n.), 355 
Yiglmeaa, 275. 325 (n.), 355 
Vighne&varT, one of the consorts of 
Ganaputi, 358 

Viiiangania, an Avatura ol Vispu, 391 
Vihangainu, a name of Garuda, 529 
Yijayainitru, a chief of Avodhya, 141 
Vijayarnitra, the apraca-raja, 569 
Vt’kraniasila monastery, 380 
Yiiualanatha, the thirteenth Jinn, 562 
Yinianavast, a class of Jaina deities 
mentioned in Jaina texts, 561 
Vimn (Wenini Kadpli'ses, 94 
YTpadha m-Dak^inainurti (of Siva), 

. 303, 465 , 483 

Vinatft, Garuda’« mother, 530 
Vi nayaka (s), 206. 331, 249, 355 
Vinayapifuka, 380 
Vinei, 308 

ViudhvabalT, Queen of Bali. 419 
"Vipracilti, the Aatina, 343 . 
VTrubhadra, an aspect of Siva, 364, 
465, 482-3, 505 
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Virajaksotru (at Jaipur, Oriw'a), 507 
VIras, 386, 420, 428 
Ylrat&aivas (Lingayuts), 304 (n.), 454 
Vxray*6as, the Kauluta chief, 132 
Virocanu, father of Bali, 416 
Virudaka, 100, 342, 521 
Virtipaksa a N&ga king, 346, 521 
Yirupakse, a name of diva, 465, 482, 
558 

Virupak^a, the king of the linkway 526 
YiSakha, 85, 265, 838, 362, 364 
VisSla, the father of Taksaka, 345 
Yispu, 5, 10, 13. 26, 30, 45 (n.», 46, 
51, 54 (n.J, CKI (u.). 76, 84, 88, 02, 
102-3, 112, 116-7, 124-5, 12882, 137, 


152, 

154, 

158, 

185, 

188-93, 

197, 

218-9, 2 22 

'« 224, 

230-2 

, 284-5, 

250, 

254, 

261, 

264, 

270-1, 

274-6. 

283, 

285-6, 281 

1-91, 297-8, 

300-1, 

304-5, 

319 (n.), 394, 341 

, 344. 

347, 3411 

1. 352. 

355 

<n.), 

367-8, 

370-5 

), 377, 

382, 

385 

ff., 

429, 

434, 

441, 

443, 

446, 

453 

fa-), 

462-3, 

466. 

471, 


475-6, 484-5, 488, 493, 495 faj, 
497, 500, 502, 504 , 510-3. 515 , 519, 
521, 525, 529, 532-4 , 538-40, 544 6, 
548-9, 551-2. 555-9, 566 (n.), 567, 
576-7 

Yis^u, an aspect of Su 
Vispubliaga, one of the three sections 
of u divaiiriga, 458 
A'isnubhakta*, 382-3 
VUnudharma, 21 

Vinnudharmottara , 20-3, 31, 106, 138, 
206-7, 217, 221, 223, 229, 250 (n.), 
254 (n.) t 267-9, 277-9. 282 . 339, 
347-8, 354, 358, 364, 374, 377, 383, 
409, 411, 417, 425, 437, 441-3, 503, 
523-7 , 529, 533, 536, 539, 571, 574 
Visnukapda, 458 (n.) 

Vipiuloka, 222 

Vigpu-Lokesvara, 554, 555 fa.) 
Vi 9 nupada, 189-90, 202 
Vispupada Svami-Naruyanu, temple 
seal of, 191 

ViRpupattas, 171, 224, 412 
Visnupurana , 43, 235, 290, 425, 516 
Visnuraksita, 196 
Visnusahasranama, 355 (n.i 
V\$nu8amhitd , 214 
Vispu-dirngin, 10 
Vigpa • d:va-Loke£vani, 555 fa.) 
Vispuvardban, 512 
Vipnuyasa, a name of Kulkin, 425 
Vispvanugraha- or <’ak rad&uamurti 
(of diva), 232 
Vi&vabhQ, 14 

Visvakarmavatara Sdstra (VtSvakarma 
Sdstra , Vtivakarmasilpa ), 17 , 81 , 
107, 378, 441 

VisvakarmS (Vidvakarman). 14, 17*8, 
204, 241, 276, 429, 510, 548 
Vifvaksena, Vispu’s Dv&rap&Iu, 466, 
484 

Vifvaksena 8<hphiia, a P&flcarfttra text, 
898 


Yisvaimti-a, 117, 121-2, 237, 250, 257 
Viavamilra, the young Brahmana, 121 
Yidvaruci, one of the seven tougues of 
Agui, 491 

ViiSvarupa, an Avatara of Yi$nu, 391, 
126, 557 
YiSvasrasJa, 31 
Vidvustba, 14 
Yisvavid, 14 
Yi£ve£vara, 88 
Vitatha, 207 

Yittaputi, an epithet of Kubena, 520 
Vivosvat (Vivanhant, Avestan form), 
428, 130 

Viyakauaitra, the apraca-raja , 569 
Vraabha, an epithet of some Vedie 
gods, 535 

Vrsavghana (-murti of diva), 464, 468 
Vrspi iiajanya clan, coins of, 131, 182 
(n.), 386 
Vrsnis, 93, 95 

Vj 9 pivlras (Pafica Vrsni vires), 94, 
104, 386 
Yrtru, 45-6, 59 
Yyaghrabala, 199 

Vvakhvana-Daksiimuiruti (of diva), 
‘ 465* 470-i 

Vyantara devatas, 101, 230, 265, 335 
IT., 395 (n.), 561 
Vyasa, 13, 18, 356 , 393 
Vyiisa-bhdfya , 270 

Vyuhas (Caturvyuhas, VyOhavtidai, 91, 
104 , 236, 306 , 387-9, 393, 396-7. 
403, 407-9, 412, 419-20, 572 
Vvulia- Samkarsapa, 393, 423 

W 

Wema fWima) Kadphises, 38, 94, 116, 
119-22, 153, 398, 248, 257 . 265, 283, 
294, 535, 543 

X 

Xcum*rates, 319 


Y 

Ynjfia (YajAapiiruKu), an Avatara of 
Vi«ui, 390-1, 525 
Yajftadatta, 485 
Yajflavalkya, the sage, 6, 425 
YajAavarahu, 415 
Y ajflavalkya*mrti , 354-5, 541 
Yajflavalkyasutra, 443 
Yajurveda, 46, 66, 68, 284, 345 . 447, 
514, 521, 572 

Yak 9 as, 4 , 37, 77, 85-6, 89, 97-100, 102. 
106, 148, 150-1, 175 fa.), 203. 242 
fa.), 252, 254, 261 fa.i, 291, 293, 
297 , 324-5, 336 41, 349, 851, 354, 
366, 362, 369, 396, 402, 410, 428, 
517, 521, 529, 561-2, 575 
Yak 9 e4a and other names of Kubera. 
887, 872 
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ttiktfitflM, 4, 00-100, 105, ill, 1604, 
16(5, 254, 260, 201-0, 205 , 207, 
338-47, 340, 351, 354 , 356 , 362, 369, 
395 (n.)» 561 

Yuma, 13 (n.) f 18, 75, 127, 185 , 437, 
442, 486-7, 520-1, 525-6, 547 
Yamalarjuna, 175 
Yamari, 559 
YamT, a Matfka, 504 
Yamuna, 34 , 77, 270, 353, 414 , 421, 
526 

Yantras, 82-3, 171, 480 
Yaska, the author of Nirtikta , 49, 50 
(li.), 54, 57, 63, (55, 233, 428 
Yasoda, 421-2. 502 
Yu sodhumian, 512 
Yatudhanaa, 218 
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Yaudlieyaa, 106, 100, 117 140-3, 

362 

I Yoga, 10, 163-4, 452-3 
1 Yogada-kgin&murti (of ftiva), 466, 470 
YogHHfinatnurti (of Viaiin), 405, 534 
Yogasthanakainiirti (of 403 

Yogi n is, 64 in number, 466, 561 
Yonikundu, (at Bhlmastlmuu), 495 
YudhiBt'hira, 204 


Z 

Zeus, 0, 3K (n.l, 148-0, 238, 302, 309, 
371, 373, 537 
Zoiia-lndra, 537 
Zoroaslriau, 202, 527 , 544 
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